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THE 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE, 

AS  much  as  I  diilike  the  ufual  practice  of  trans- 
lators, who  think  to  recommend  their  own  by 
cenfuring  the  former  tranílations  of  their  author, 
I  am  obliged  to  aííure  the  reader,  that,  had  I  not 
thought  thofe  of  Don  Quixote  very  defective,  I  had 
never  given  myfelf  or  him  the  trouble  of  this  under- 
taking. 

There  have  been  already  three  of  Don  Quixote  in 
Engliih.  The  firft  by  Shelton  has  hitherto  pafled  as 
tranilated  from  the  original,  though  many  paiTages  ia 
it  manifeftly  ihew  it  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Ita- 
lian of  Lorenzo  Franciofini.  An  inftance  or  two  will 
be  fufficient. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  the  fir  ft 
part,  Sancho's  afs  is  ftolen  by  Gines  de  PaiTamonte, 
while  Sancho  is  aileep;  and  prefently  after,  the  author 
mounts  him  again  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  fide- 
ways  like  a  woman,  €c  a  la  mugeriega."  This  ilory 
being  but  imperfectly  told,  Francioimi  took  it  for  a 
grofs  overiight :  he  therefore  alters  it,  indeed  a  little 
unhappily;  for,  in  defect  of  the  afs,  he  is  forced  to 
put  Sancho's  wallets  and  provender  upon  Rozinante, 
though  the  wallets  were  ilopt  before  by  the  inn- 
keeper, in  the  third  chapter  of  the  third  book.  Thi$ 
blundering  amendment  of  the  tranilator  is  literally 
followed  by  Shelton. 

Again,  in  purfuance  of  this,  Franciofini  alters  ano- 
ther pafiage  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fame  book. 
Sancho  fays  to  his  m after,  who  had  enjoined  him  ab- 
folute  fiience;  \  If  beads  could  fpeak  as  they  did  in 
the  days  of  Guifopete  (Í  fuppofe  he  means  JE fop)  my 
cafe  would  not  be  qui  e  fo  bad  ;  for  then  I  might 
commune  with  my  afs,  and  fay  what  I  pleafed  ta 
A  2  him." 
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him."  Here  the  Italian  makes  him  fay  <(  Commune 
with  Rozinante  ;"  and  Shelton  follows  him,  with  this 
addition,  "  Since  my  niggardly  fortune  has  deprived 
me  of  my  afs." 

But  what  if  Cervantes  made  this  feeming  flip  on 
purpofe  for  a  bait  to  tempt  the  minor  critics  ;  in 
the  fame  manner  as,  in  another  place,  he  makes  the 
princefs  of  Micomicon  land  at  OiTuna,  which  is  no 
fea-port  ?  As  by  that  he  introduced  a  fine  piece  of 
fatire  on  an  eminent  Spaniíh  hiitorian  of  his  time, 
who  had  defcribed  it  as  fuch  in  his  hiilory  ;  fo  by 
this  he  might  only  take  occafion  to  reflect  on  a  pa- 
rallel incident  in  Ariofto,  where  Brúñelo,  at  the  iiege 
of  Albraca,  iteals  the  horfe  from  between  the  legs  of 
Sacripante,  king  of  Circaflia.  It  is  the  very  defence 
he  makes  for  it,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fecond 
part,  where,  by  the  way,  both  the  Italian  and  old 
Engliih  tranflators  have  preferved  the  excufe,  though 
by  their  altering  the  text  they  had  taken  away  the 
occafion  of  it. 

The  edition  by  John  Stevens  is  but  a  bare  attempt 
to  correct  fome  pafiages  of  Shelton,  and,  though  the 
grammar  be  a  little  mended  by  the  connecting  par- 
ticles, the  antique  ilile  of  the  old  one  is  entirely 
broken.  This  is  therefore  fo  much  the  worfe  by  al- 
tering the  ridiculous  of  the  old  diction,  without 
coming  nearer  to  the  fenfe  or  fpirit  of  the  original, 
Stevens  alfo  has  made  the  fame  wife  amendments 
with  his  predeceiTors. 

That  of  Motteux  is  done  by  feveral  hands,  and  is 
a  kind  of  loofe  paraphrafe,  rather  than  a  tranflation  ; 
and  has  quite  another  cait,  being  taken  wholly  from 
the  French,  which,  by  the  way,  was  alfo  from  the 
Italian.  It  is  full  of  what  is  called  the  1  Faux  bril- 
lant,'  and  openly  carries  throughout  it  a  kind  of  low 
comic  or  burlefque  vein.  Motteux  is  fo  injudicious 
as  to  value  his  verfion  upon  this  very  air  of  comedy, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  de- 
ign 
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fign  of  the  author,  whofe  principal  and  diftinguiihing, 
character  is,  to  preferve  the  face  of  gravity,  generally 
conñítent  through  his  whole  work,  fuited  to  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  a  Spaniard,  and  wherein  without  doubt  is 
placed  the  true  fpirit  of  its  ridicule. 

For  the  three  principal  points,  which  a  ftanch 
Spaniard  lays  down  to  his  fon,  are  ranked  in  the  fol- 
lowing order;  c  Gravedad,  lealdad,  y  el  temor  de 
Dios,  i.  e.  In  the  fir  ft  place  Gravity,  in  the  fecond 
Loyalty,  and  in  the  third,  the  fear  of  God.5  The  firft 
is  to  manifeit  itfelf  in  a  punctilious  zeal  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  mitfrefs  ;  the  fecond  in  an  unreierved  fub- 
miffion  to  his  prince  ;  and  the  third  in  a  blind  obe- 
dience to  the  church.  The  firft  of  thefe  makes  the 
chief  fubjecl  of  the  préfent  fa  tire. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  manifeft  this  author 
has  not  been  tranilated  into  our  language  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  give  any  tolerable  fatisfa&ion  ;  though  it 
is  evident  from  the  two  attempts  made  by  Motteux 
and  Stevens,  and  the  fuccefs  they  met  with  upon  the 
firft  publication,  that  there  was  an  univerfa!  demand 
for  fuch  a  work.  However,  in  a  ihort  time,  all 
thofe  who  had  any  tafte  of  the  author,  finding  them- 
felves  difappointed,  chofe  rather  to  have  recourfe 
back  again  to  the  old  one,  which,  as  it  was  nearer  the 
words,  was  fo  much  nearer  the  fenfe  of  the  original. 

There  are  three  circumftances,  wherein  the  excel- 
lencies of  this  author  appear  in  the  ftrongeft  light. 
The  firft  is,  that  the  genius  of  knight-en antry  hav- 
ing been  fo  Jong  expired  ail  over  Europe,  except- 
ing in  Spain,  3  el  this  book  has  been  tranflated  into 
moft  languages,  and  every  where  read  with  univerfal 
applaufe  ;  though  the  humour  was  long  ago  fpent, 
and  the  fatire  affected  none  but  the  Spaniards.  Se- 
condly, that,  although  it  requires  a  good  judgment 
to  difcover  all  the  nicer  beauties  in  this  writer,  yet 
there  remain  enough  i  umciently  obvious  to  pleafe  peo- 
ple of  all  capacities  whatfoever.The  third  (which  Icon- 
A  3  fine 
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fine  wholly  to  England)  is,  that,  though  we  have  al- 
ready had  fo  many  tranilations  and  editions,  all  abun- 
dantly defe&ive,  yet  the  wit  and  genius  of  the  author 
has  been  able  to  ihine  through  all  disadvantages,  fo 
as  to  make  every  one  of  them  as  entertaining  as  any 
we  have  among  us. 

The  ironical  is  the  mol!  agreeable,  and  perhaps  the 
flrongeft  of  all  kinds  of  fatire,  but  at  the  fame  time 
the  moil  difficult  to  preferve  in  a  work  of  length. 
Who  is  there  but  obferves  our  author's  admirable  ta- 
lent at  it  ?  However  it  muft  beconfeiTed,  he  has  now 
and  then  broke  in  upon  this  fcheme  ;  which  I  am  per- 
fuaded  ha  muft  have  been  forced  to  in  compliance 
with  the  humour  of  the  age  and  country  he  wrote  in, 
and  not  from  any  error  of  judgment. 

It  is  certain,  that,  upon  the  fir  ft  appearance  of  this 
book  in  public," great  numbers  of  the  Spaniih  readers 
underftooi  it  as  a  true  hiftory  ;  nor  perhaps  is  the  opi- 
nion quite  extinguiihed  in  that  country  :  for  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  mine  told  me,  that,  meeting  not  long 
ago,  in  London,  with  a  Spaniard  of  fome  figure,  and 
wanting  to  learn  of  him  fome  particulars  concerning 
Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote,  the  Spaniard  very  gravely 
afTured  him,  that  Cervantes  was  a  wag,  the  whole 
book  ficYion  and  mere  invention  ;  and  that  there  never 
was  fuch  a  perfon  as  Don  Quixote. 

We  daily  fee  people  of  a  grofs  and  low  tafle  apt  to 
be  offended  at  a  ferious  manner  of  jefting,  either  in 
writing  or  converfation  ;  and  therefore  it  will  not  be 
improper  here  to  take  notice  of  the  frequent  oaths, 
the  author  puts, into  the  mouths  of  Don  Quixote  and 
his  fquire,  and  likewife  of  the  pious  reflexions  and 
ejaculations  made  by  both  upon  very  mean  and  ridi- 
culous occafions.  However  unwarrantable  this  prac- 
tice may  be  among  cafuifts,  it  is  certainly  no  faultthat 
falls  under  the  cognizance  of  a  critic,  neither  can 
Cervantes  in  juilice  be  condemned,  who  appears,  in 
feveral  parts  of  this  very  work,  to  be  a  man  not 
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only  of  great  morality,  but  true  piety.  We  íhould 
rather  blame  the  difpoiition  and  mode  of  his  country, 
where  the  authors  frequently  take  the  liberty  of  min- 
gling what  we  call  profanenefs  and  religion  together. 
But  above  all,  the  old  romances,  which  he  fatirizes, 
abound  in  this  very  practice.  May  I  not  add,  that  a 
good  writer  of  humour  proceeds  like  a  matter- painter,, 
who  is  deiigning  pictures  by  invention  ?  Firil,  he  is 
intent  upon  fixing  the  general  idea  of  the  characters, 
and,  when  he  has  carried  thefe  as  far  as  he  is  able  by 
the  mere  ilrength  of  his  genius,  he  then  applies  him- 
felf.  to  minuter  likeneiTes  from  nature  itfelf,  to  come 
nearer  to  the  life,  and  defcribe  the  particulars  more 
ilrongly.  Thus  the  very  interfperfing  thofe  oaths  and 
ejaculations  contributes  much  towards  giving  the 
work  that  air  of  nature  and  truth,  fo  neeeifary  in  a 
piece  of  this  kind. 

There  are  feveral  broad  hints  of  fatire  upon  the 
wealth,  the  power  and  fplendor  of  the  clergy,  as  in- 
coniiftent  with  the  original  chriílian  fcheme  ;  and  he 
has  alio  made  pretty  free  with  the  voluntary  penances, 
and  heroic  whippings,  of  his  own  countrymen.  Such 
ilrokes  would  certainly  never  have  paiTed  the  jealous 
eyes  of  the  Inquifition,  had  they  not  been  fagaciouily 
balanced  by  feveral  humble  and  dutiful  pafiages  in 
favour  of  pious  donations,  foundations,  Purgatory, 
praying  to  faints,  and  other  profitable  doctrines  of 
the  church. 

In  fome  places  you  meet  with  fundry  quaint  turns, 
and  now  and  then  fome  obfolete  exprefiions  in  bom* 
bait  fpeeches;  both  which  vices  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
pofe  in  thofe  very  paiTages,  by  making  his  hero  imi- 
tate the  Hile  and  phrafe  ufual  in  the  romances  fo  much 
in  vogue  :  and  one  would  wonder  how  monfieur  and 
mademoifelle  Scudery,  and  the  reft  of  the  Beaux 
efprits  of  the  French  academy,  could  be  fo  barren  of  in- 
vention,and  fo  unthinking,  as  to  copy  that  very  model 
of  romance  fetdown  by  Cervantes, ; wherein  their  he- 
A  4  roes 
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roes  and  heroines  are  exaélly  defcribed,  and  the  whole 
fyilem  ridiculed;  particularly  in  the  difcourfes  of  Don 
Quixote  and  the  canon, 

I  thought  here  to  have  ended  this  preface  :  but 
confidering  that  this  work  was  calculated  to  ridicule 
that  faife  fyitem  of  honour  and  gallantry,  which  pre- 
vailed even  until  our  author's  time;  to  which  there 
are  frequent  alluiions  through  the  whole  of  this  work  ; 
1  have  chofen  to  give  fome  account  of  the  rife,  pro. 
grefs,  and  continuance  of  it,  in  this  place. 

As  far  back  as  we  have  any  records  of  the  northern 
nations,  it  appears,  that  they  decided  controversies 
and  difputes  by  the  fword.  Lucían  tells  us,  that  who- 
ever was  vanquifhed  there  in  fingle  combat,  had  his 
right  hand  cut  off.  Casfar,  in  his  fixth  book,  fays, 
the  Germans  reckon  ic  gallant  and  brave  to  rob  and 
plunder  their  neighbours;  and  Tacitus  obferves, they 
feldom  terminated  a  difpute  with  words,  but  with 
wounds  and  death.  But  nothing  can  better  ihew,  how 
common  this  practice  was  among  the  people,  than  the 
fatal  inilance  of  Quintilius  Varus  in  Velleius  Parcu- 
Jus.  Varus  commanded  three  Roman  legions,  with 
their  allies,  upon  the  Rhine  ;  where  the  enemy  taking 
notice,  that  he  was  more  intent  upon  deciding  caufes 
in  a  judicial  way,  than  upon  the  difcipline  and  care 
of  his  army,  took  occaiion  from  thence  of  forming  a 
defign  to  furprife  and  deitroy  him  and  his  army.  And 
this  they  partly  effected,  by  amufing  him  every  day 
with  fcuffies  and  quarrels,  contrived  among  them- 
felves,  to  furniih  Varus  with  More  of  plaintiffs  and 
defendants  ;  pretending  to  be  extremely  furprifed  and 
pleafed  to  fee  the  Romans  end  thofe  difputes  by  the 
magiftrate  and  civil  pleadings,  which  the  Germans 
knew  no  other  way  of  determining  but  by  the  fword. 

All  over  the  noith,  lingle  combat  was  allowed  up- 
on various  grounds.  Krantz,  the  Daniih  hiftorian, 
tells  us,  how  ufual  it  was  to  decide  caufes  this  way ; 

and 
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and  that,  not  only  between  perfons  of  equal  circum- 
fiances  5  but  fo  ihameful  a  thing  was  it  deemed  to  de- 
cline it,  that  even  fovereigns  have  accepted  a  chal- 
lenge from  their  own  rebellious  fubje&s.  Aldanus, 
king  of  Sweden,  fought  with  Sivaldus  in  the  lilis ;  and 
Addingus,  king  of  Denmark,  with  ToiTo,  who  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  raife  an  infurrec~tion  againit 
him.  Schioldus  (nephew  to  that  Dane  who  gave  the 
name  to  Denmark,  they  fay,  before  Romulus)  chal- 
lenged his  rival  Scato,  the  German,  to  duel  for  a 
young  lady.  The  famous  pirate  Ebbon  demanded 
the  daughter  of  Unguinus,  king  of  the  Goths,  in 
marriage,  with  half  his  kingdom  for  her  dowry  ;  and 
there  was  no  avoiding  a  conceiTion  or  a  combat  ;  but, 
by  good  fortune,  another  bravo  had  challenged  Eb» 
bon,  and  killed  him.  In  the  reign  of  Fronto  the 
Third,  king  of  Denmark,  one  Greppa  was  accufed 
by  one  Henrick  of  having  violated  the  queen's  ma- 
je ft  y  ;  and  though  the  thing  was  true,  and  public 
enough,  yet  Greppa,  to  prove  his  innocence,  chal- 
lenged the  accufer:  Henrick  was  ilain,  and  after  him 
his  father  and  brothers,  who  endeavoured  to  revenge 
his  death. 

By  degrees  their  acute  legiilators  found  out,  that 
women,  and  old  or  infirm  men,  were  under  too  great 
hardihips,  and  therefore  in  equity  allowed  them  the 
ufe  of  a  champion,  to  battle  it  in  their  ftead,  GeiH- 
blind,  king  of  thé*  Goths,  challenged  in  his  old  age 
by  the  king  of  Sweden,  fent  his  champion  ;  and  El- 
gon  of  Norway,  having  a  mind  to  the  daughter  of 
Fridlevus,  fent  the  famous  Starcuter  to  fight  his 
rivals  ;  who,  notwithstanding  his  being  fo  redoubted 
in  arms,  ilew  Olo  the  Norwegian  by  treachery.  It 
is  recorded,  that  thefe  champions  were  a  fet  of  the 
vileft  fellows  in  the  world,  who  often  yielded  them- 
felves  vanquifhed  for  a  bribe  ;  and  then  the  unhappy 
principal  was  delivered  up  into  the  power  of  the 
viilor,  who  fometimes  put  him  to  death.  But, when 
A  5  the 
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the  treachery  was  too  palpable,  the  villain  loil  his 
right  hand,  and  he  and  his  patron  were  branded  with 
a  note  of  perpetual  infamy.  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  i  200,  fays,  that  Fronto 
above-mentioned  decreed,  t€  That  all  controveriies 
ihould  be  decided  by  Arms,  deeming  it  more  reputa- 
ble to  contend  with  blows,  than  with  words."  Be- 
fore this  the  Longobards,  of  German  extraction,  who 
had  continued  and  multiplied  feveral  ages  in  Italy, 
began  to  copy  after  the  Italians  with  a  notable  mix- 
ture of  their  original  genius.  A  pp.  Sigonius,  L  2» 
fays,  Rotari,  with  the  confent  of  his  nobles  and  army 
in  Pavla,  enacted  "  That  if  any  five  years  poffeiTor  of 
any  thing,  moveable  or  immoveable,  be  taxed  by  any 
man  as  wrongfully  poíleíOng,  he  may  jufiify  his  title 
by  Duel And  whichsoever  of  the  combatants  gave 
ground  fo  far,  as  to  fet  his  foot  beyond  the  line  af- 
iigned  them,  loíl  his  caufe  as  vanquiihed.  In  fome 
places  the  rigours  were  extreme  :  axes  and  halters, 
gallows  and  gibbets,  were  prepared  without  the  lifts, 
and  the  poor  caitiff  was  hanged  or  difmembered,  who 
happened  to  be  worried. 

By  length  of  time  the  climate  began  to  foften  thefe 
favage  minds.  At.iirft,  the  Goods  and  Chattels  of 
the  vanquiihed  belonged  to  the  conqueror:  but  this 
practice  was  xkid  afide  ;  for  no  wealthy  gentleman 
could  be  fafe.  The  Horfe  and  g|rms  were  a  great 
while  a  perquiiite  :  but,%in  proceWoT  time,  this  alfo 
was  retrenched  to  the  offenfive  weapons  the  unfortu- 
nate had  made  ufe  of  in  the  li&s,  Thefe  the  con- 
queror hung  up  in  fome  church  tinder  his  own  ;  and, 
if  he  liked  the  enemy's  device  upcji  his  ihield,  he 
made  an  exchange.  One  of  the  Vifconti  family  de- 
feated a  Saracen  of  quality  in  the  lifts,  and  that 
houfe,  to  this  day,  bears  a  viper  with  a  bloody  child 
in  its  mouth,  the  Saracen's  device. 

In  the  Longobard  Codex,  rates  were  fet  by  law 
upon  aifronts,  as  well  as  aflaults  and  batteries,  of 

both 
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both  which  I  will  fet  down  a  fample.  When  any  per- 
fon  had  beaten,  another,  and  made  a  livid  fpot  or 
wound,  he  was  amerced  three  crowns  for  the  íírft,  fix 
for  the  fecond,  nine  for  the  third,  twelve  for  the 
fourth  beating,  and  all  beyond  went  into  the  bargain* 
You  fee  the  penalty  for  wounding  a  man  :  now  be- 
hold how  facred  were  his  honour  and  his  property T 
and  how  guarded  by  the  wifdom  of  the  law.  Item, 
fix  crowns  for  pulling  him  by  the  beard  ;  the  fame 
for  taking  away  a  pole  from  his  hops,  or  his  vines  % 
the  fame  for  plucking  off  the  hair  of  his  neighbour's 
horfe's  tail ;  three  for  beating  a  fervant-wench,  and 
making  her  mifcarry  ;  and  j u ft  the  fame  for  making 
a  mare  caft  her  foal,  or  a  cow  her  calf.  Again,  if 
you  ftruck  a  man  on  the  head,  fo  as  to  make  a  frac- 
ture, twelve  crowns ;  twenty-four  for  the  fecond 
blow;  thirty-fix  for  the  third  :  but  if  there  happened^ 
to  be  any  more  fractures,  the  patient  mull  be  quiet 5 
for  the  ftatute  is  exprefs,  and  in  very  good  Latin,  Sit 
contentus.  A  catalogue  is  drawn  up  of  the  members 
of  the  human  body:  fo  much  for  a  fimple  tooth,  and 
fo  much  for  a  grinder:  the  nofe  was  always  a  tickliih 
article,  and  twenty-four  crowns  was  always  the  loweit 
penny  :  but,  for  aifaiTmating  a  baron  or  fquire  by 
treachery,  nine  hundred  crowns;  and,  to  íhew  their 
zeal  for  the  church,  the  fame  for  murdering  a  biihop. 
They  allowed  of  duel  in  nineteen  cafes ;  eighteen  of 
which  were  to  be  fought  at  blunts,  with  a  club  and 
a  ihield;  but  the  nineteenth  was  for  high  treafon,  and 
to  be  fought  at  iharps  with  the  fword.  I  forgot  to 
mention,  that,  in  their  books  of  rates,  to  call  a  man 
Cuckold  was  fined  at  twelve  crowns,  and  to  offer  to 
prove  it,  admitted  of  a  combat  in  form*. 

Not  only  fingle  perfons,  but  whole  towns  have 
challenged  other  towns  to  battle,  by  fir-ft  engaging 
fome  great  families,  then  the  friends  and  dependents 
of  each,  until  numbers  were  embarked  on  both- fides,, 
and  much  blood  was  fpilt.  When  they  came  to  an 
A  6  accom- 
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accommodation,  the  terms  were  fometimes  pretty 
hard  upon  the  vanquiihed  party:  ««  That  they  ihould 
lower  their  tower,  wall  up  fomegate,  clothe  in  black, 
with  the  lining  black  alio,  and  not  ihave  their  beards 
in  ten  years/'  When  it  grew  out  of  fafhion  to  hang 
or  difmember,  ftill  the  poor  vanquiihed  was  in  a 
wretched  cafe,  given  up  to  the  difpofal  of  the  viclor. 
The  herald  proclaimed  him,  at  the  corners  of  the  lifts, 
guilty,  falfe,  and  perjured  ;  he  was  unarmed  back- 
wards ;  he  was  to  walk  backwards  out  of  the  lifts  ; 
his  armour  was  thrown  piece  by  piece  over  the  bar- 
rier ;  and,  thenceforward,  no  gentleman  would  keep 
him  company.  But  the  ufual  way  was  for  the  con- 
querors to  fend  the  conquered  as  tokens  to  their  mif- 
treiTes,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  they  thought  proper.  One 
cavalier,  in  a  pious  fit,  prefented  his  prifoner  to 
St.  Peter's,  where  the  canons  of  that  cathedral 
employed  him  to  handle  a  broom  inftead  of  a  fpear, 
and  he  fwept  their  church  feveral  years  with  great 
applaufe. 

This  kind  of  practice  favoured  too  much  of  info- 
lence,  and  by  degrees,  and  Italian  refinements,  the 
vanquiihers  became  the  pinks  of  courtefy.  Out  of 
pure  gallantry,  they  did  not  require  their  adversary  to 
yield,  though  the  fuperiority  was  apparent,  but  only 
to  confefs  and  acknowledge  his  antagonift  to  be  as 
much  a  gentleman  as  himfelf.  Now  they  began  to 
reduce  the  cuftom  of  fingle  combat  to  a  Science,  and 
thus  it  fpread  all  over  Europe.  The  cavaliers  en- 
tered the  lifts  for  injurious  Words,  as  well  as  for  in* 
jurious  Actions.  Then  frequent  difputes  arofe  about 
the  exprefRon,  or  the  tone  with  which  it  was  uttered: 
here  they  gave  one  another  the  Lye  plentifully,  one 
affirming,  the  other  denying.  By  thefe  military  laws, 
the  challenged  was  to  have  the  choice  of  the  weapons, 
of  the  field,  and  of  the  judge  ;  which  advantage  was 
often  fatal  to  the  appellant,  by  fome  foul  play  or 
other ;  whence  every  man  that  quarrelled  ufed  great 
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addrefs  to  make  himfelf  defendant,  to  be  entitled  to 
the  áforefaid  privilege.  As  cafes  were  often  dubious, 
the  advocates  applied  to  the  iludy  of  diftinctions. 
They  grew  as  numerous  as  the  íludents  of  the  civil 
law,  and  as  many  books  were  written  upon  the  fub- 
ject.  So  many  exceptions  were  allowed,  and  fo  many 
treatifes  written  on  both  fides  the  queftion,  before 
the  quarrel  could  be  eftablifhed  (as  they  called  it) 
that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  end.  The  Lye 
was  grown  fo  terrible,  that  no  prudent  perfon  would 
venture  to  ufe  a  Negative  Particle,  left  it  mould  be 
conftrued  by  the  cafuiils  an  oblique  way  of  giving 
the  lye.  A  man  could  not  fay ;  **  Sir,  you  are  mis- 
informed,'7 without  hazarding  a  duel.  People  found 
out  qualifying  mediums:  t€  Excufe  me,  Sir;  Par- 
don me,  Sir  which  in  Italy  and  France  remain  the 
court  modes  of  fpeech  to  this  day. 

Though  all  gentlemen  were  under  thefe  predica- 
ments, yet  thofe  who  were  dubbed  knights  were 
under  a  more  immediate  and  precife  obligation;  they 
took  an  oath  to  be  ready  at  all  calls  ;  their  arms  and 
armour  were  always  furbiihing,  and  their  horfes  in, 
the  fiable  ;  and  inftantly,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter, or  gauntlet,  by  a  trumpet,  to  horfe  and  away: 
for,  mould  any  of  thefe  cavaliers  have  made  excufes, 
or  feemed  to  decline  a  combat,  their  fpurs  were  hacked 
off,  and  they  were  degraded  of  courfe,  as  recreant 
knights,  and  perjured  perfons,  for  behaving  contrary 
to  their  oath  at  the  girding  on  their  fwords.  If 
a  cavalier  was  calumniated  after  his  death,  his  next 
of  kin  was  to  take  up  the  quarrel ;  and  if  a  gen- 
tleman happened  to  die  after  he  was  challenged, 
and  before  the  combat,  his  neareit  relation  was  bound 
to  appear  in  the  lifts,  and  maintain  he  did  not  die 
for  fear.  In  thefe  bleíTed  ages/  when  people  were 
obliged  to  combat  by  this  divine  right  of  fuccef- 
fion,  a  ilrong  adroit  fellow  has  extinguiihed  a  whole 
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generation,  and  the  merits  of  the  caufe  point  blank 
again!!  him  all  the  while. 

But,  of  all  obligations,  that  of  vindicating  the 
honour  of  the  Ladies  was  the  moil  binding  :  their 
beauty  and  chaftity  were  the  two  topicks^  that  made 
heroes  fwarm  like  wafps  in  a  hot  fummer,  each  va- 
luing himfelf  upon  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  and,  in 
the  very  act  of  encountering  that  lance,  which  per- 
haps in  a  moment  was  pufhed  three,  yards  through 
his  body,  muttering  a  recommendatory  prayer  to 
heaven,  and  to  his  miilrefs  ;  for  they  were  bound 
in  gallantry  to  believe  their  future  blifs  depended 
equally  upon  both.  This  was  very  grofs,  and  feerned 
to  be  a  high  contempt  of  that  abfolution  '  in  articulo 
mortis,'  upon  which  the  church  of  Rome  lays  fo 
great  a  ftrefs.  Wherefore  the  Lateran  Council  ana- 
thematized all  thefe  bravos,  to  the  great  difcourage- 
ment  of  chivalry.  Some  princes  grew  fqüeamiíh, 
and  would  not  allow  of  combats  *  a  tutto  tranfito' 
(as  the  Italians  called  it)  that  is,  to  kill  downright, 
unlefs  in  extraordinary  cafes.  But  fighting  ilill  was 
fo  univerfally  in  vogue,  that,  in  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope, a  Free  Field  was  fet  out,  and  every  petty 
prince,  , out  of  often tation  of  his  fovereignty,  though 
he  had  hardly  ten  acres  of  territory,  would  have  his 
Campo  Franco,  with  judges,  and  ail  the  proper  of- 
ficers fixed,  that  juftice  might  not  be  retarded  for 
want  of  fuch  a  Judicature  (as  they  called  it)  at  hand. 
The  e  bed  of  honour'  was  ready  made,  and  death' 
flood  waiting  to  put  out  the  lights,  and  draw  his 
fable  curtain.  Letters-patent  "  were  drawn  up  by 
the  elaborate  Secretary,  recording  all  the  circum- 
flances  at  large,  and  always  with  fome  flouriihes  in 
favour  of  the  conqueror:  thefe  were  witneifed  by  all 
the  cavaliers  and  men  of  quality  prefent.  The  very 
eccieii allies  were  not  exempt :  for  in  1176,  Matthew 
Paris  informs  us,  the  pope's  legate  obtained  a  privi- 
ly 
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lege,  "  That  the  clergy  ihould  be  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  iingle  combat." 

Philip  the  fair  of  France,  in  1306,  by  his  con- 
ñitutions,  allowed  of  decifions  by  combat ;  and  be- 
caafe  the  ladies  could  not  decently  engage  in.  cold 
blood,  and  cold  iron,  they  were  indulged,  out  of 
tendernefs  to  the  foft  fex,  the  '  Trial  ordeal:'  burn- 
ing plowilnres,  with  troughs  of  fcalding  liquor,  were 
placed  at  unequal  diftances  upon  the  ground  :  the  ac- 
cufed  was  blind-folded,  and,  if  fhe  chanced  to  tread 
clear  of  all  thefe  gins,  her  innocence  was  apparent, 
and  Heaven  favoured  her  righteous  caufe  :  but,  if  fhe 
was  fcaJded  or  burnt,  God  have  mercy  on  her!  '  Ed- 
ward the  ConfefTor's  mother,  Emma,  underwent  this 
trial,  and  came  off  fafe  from  nine  plowfhares.'  If 
the  charge  was  for  witchcraft,  which  ufually  hap- 
pened to  women  in  old  age,  they  were  thrown  into 
fome  deep  pond  or  river,  and  if  the  operators  pulled 
them  out  before  they  were  quite  fuffocated,  it  was 
well ;  but  if  after  they  were  aclually  drowned,  there 
was  ftill  this  mercy,  they  efcaped  burning. 

While  thefe  cuitoms  were  in  vogue*  fuperílition 
had  a  noble  latitude.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  1.  1  &  4, 
tells  us,  it  was  generally  believed,  that  "  fome  men 
were  invulnerable  by  magic  ;  fome  armour,  by  ne- 
cromantic art,  of  proof  and  impenetrable,  unlefs 
fome  magician  of  fuperior  íkill  forged  a  fword  of 
fuch  temper,  as  nothing  could  refift.J>  Some  bal- 
fams  were  thought  fo  fovereign,  as  to  heal  all  wounds, 
and,  in  confequence  of  thefe  opinions,  the  comba- 
tants, at  entering  the  lilts,  were  obliged  to  take  an 
oath,  that  they  had  no  fuch  thing  about  them. 

During  the  prevalency  of  theie  barbarous  cuMoms, 
St.  Peter's  fuccefibrs  took  the  opportunity  of  fiihing 
fome  utilityout  of  them, by  inciting  the  princes  of  Chrif- 
tendom  to  undertake  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens ;  as  well  as  to  eííabliili 
ceriain  Military  Orders.  Thefe  were  a  kind  of  re- 
ligious 
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ligious  edged- tools,  who  were  fo  zealous  at  their  irril 
dubbing,  that  not  content  to  ilay  at  home,  and  ferve 
their  king  and  country,  they  armed,  and  mounted 
forthwith,  and,  accompanied  by  a  truily  fquire,  went 
about  the  world  in  queft  of  adventures.  Their  Oath 
at  their  inilallation  obliged  them  66  to  redrefs  wrongs, 
relieve  widows  and  orphans,  chailife  infolence, 
&c."  Thefe  injunctions  they  piouily  took  f  au  pied 
de  la  lettre;*  and  thofe  cavaliers,  who  were  of  a  com- 
panionate character,  fet  up  for  immediate  redreifers  of 
grievances,  and  fleered  their  courfe  towards  what- 
ever court  or  city  was  moil  renowned  for  valiant 
knights.  Thofe  of  an  amorous  complexion  offered 
to  maintain,  that  their  miftreffes  were  fuperior  in 
beauty  to  all  the  ladies  of  the  faid  court  or  city.  At 
their  arrival,  they  publiihed  a  cartel  or  manifeilo  de- 
claring their  pretenfions.  The  compaiTionate  knights 
infilled,  that  fuch  a  damfel  fhould  have  right  done 
her  upon  an  inconilant  or  faithlefs  lover  ;  fuch  a  wi- 
dow or  orphan  have  redrefs  of  a  certain  grievance  ; 
fuch  an  old  or  inñrm  perfon  have  fatisfa&ion  given 
him.  If  any  of  thefe  or  the  like  demands  were  re- 
jected, a  combat  enfued  of  courfe,  and  the  ilranger 
knight  was  to  be  treated  with  great  diftin&ion  until 
the  queilion  was  decided. 

Some  gay  cavaliers  carried  the  humour  farther, 
and  took  a  company  of  damfels  upon  palfries  about 
with  them,  to  ilake  them  againil  their  opponents  wo- 
men. Their  letters  of  defiance  were  ufually  in  an 
extraordinary  ílile.  I  will  tranfcribe  a  few  of  the  an- 
cient and  authentic  precedents,"  in  their  own  words, 
from  their  hiilorian  and  advocate,  Faufíothe  Italian; 
by  which  fpecimen  you  will  find  our  cavaliers  of 
Hockley  were  a  fet  of  modeil  gentlemen. 

CHALLENGE., 

€*  You  may  have  heard  I  am  one  that  make  preten-- 
fion  to  beautiful  damfels ;  and  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed 
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formed  you  have  one  called  Perina,  faid  to  be  won- 
derous  handfome:  now,  if  you  do  not  fend  her  me 
forthwith,  or  acquaint  me  when  I  may  fend  for  her, 
prepare  to  fight  me." 

ANSWER. 
"  You  are  not  fuch  a  man,  that  one  of  my  rank 
íhould  regard  what  you  pretend  to.  Perina  is  mine, 
and  handfome  :  I  will  meet  you,  and  bring  her  with 
me  into  the  lifts  :  you  fhall  flake  a  couple  of  yours 
againft  her,  becaufe  they  have  lefs  beauty  and  worth* 
When  I  have  vanquiihed  you,  they  fhali  wait  upon 
Perina  as  long  as  Ihe  pleafes." 

Another  CHALLENG  E. 
If  you  do  not  fet  the  Brunetta  at  liberty,  meet  me 
and  name  the  day  ;  though  this  enterprize  does  not 
fo  properly  belong  to  me,  as  to  fome  other  cavalier, 
who  lives  nearer,  and  can  be  better  informed  of  the 
violence. 99 

ANOTHER. 
(C  Not  out  of  envy  at  your  glory,  but  out  of  a  de- 
fire  to  be  partaker  thereof,  do  me  the  favour  to  fight 
me,  and  you  will  oblige  your  humble  fervant. 

The  ANSWER. 

€e  Pray,  Sir,  be  fo  kind  to  come  and  dine  with  me 
to-morrow,  and  at  two  of  the  clock  I  will  attend  you 
to  the  lifts." 

Another  CHALLENGE. 
H  You  fay  your  cap  is  red  ;  I  fay  it  is  blue  ;  and 
will  prove,  that  the  fword  by  your  fide  is  lead,  and 
your  dagger  a  wooden  one." 

The  feconds  were  to  make  exceptions  and  enter 
protefts,  to  examine  the  arms  and  armour,  and  to  fee 
there  was  no  falfe  workmanihip :  for  fmiths  had  been 
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bribed,  and  made  Tome  armour  more  weak,  that  their 
belt  chapman  might  prevail.  The  feconds  then  never 
fought,  but  interpofed  as  they  faw  caufe,  until  by 
later  refinements  it  grew  to  be  the  mode. 

When  combat  became  a  fcience,  the  criticks  fre- 
quently differed  on  which  fide  the  lye  was  given  Va- 
lidly. To  the  end  all  points  might  be  fufficiently  dif- 
cufíed,  ten  days  were  allowed  for  accepting  the  chai» 
lenge  ;  twenty  to  anfwer  the  adverfary's  manifefio  ; 
and  forty  more  to  agree  upon  the  lifts,  the  judge,  &c» 
So  that,  let  a  man  of  honour  be  in  never  fo  much 
hafle,  feventy  days  were  good  and  fafe  within  the 
forms.  In  this  interval  fome  new  fcruple  was  often 
flarted,  each  party  endeavouring  to  put  himfelf  in  the 
place  of  defendant  ;  and  before  thefe  ciirncukies  could 
be  removed,  one  or  both  of  the  parties  have  died 
peaceably  in  their  beds.  To  gain  time  was  a  main 
artifice,  and  frequently  practifed  ;  and  in  fome  greát 
emergencies,  a  kind  of  military  1  writ  of  error'  was 
admitted,  by  which  the  heroes  were  to  begin  again. 
It  will  not  be  improper  to  quote  one  example.  Peter* 
king  of  Arragon,  was  challenged  by  Charles,  king 
of  Sicily,  to  fingle  combat.  The  field  appointed  wa& 
near  Bourdeaux  in  Gafcony.  Charles  appeared  with: 
the  lord  of  the  field  and  the  judge.  He  waited  feve- 
ral  hours ;  then  fcoured  the  field  (as  their  law  enjoined) 
and,  upbraiding  his  adverfary  with  contumacy,  went 
off  with  the  judge.  When  Charles  was  gone,  Peter 
appears;  fcays  fome  time  5  fcours  his  field,  and  ac- 
cufes  his  competitor  as  contumacious,  for  not  Haying 
out  the  whole  time  allotted.  The  cafe  was  referred 
to  counfel  learned  in  chivalry  :  they  declared  Charles 
not  guilty  of  contumacy,  becaufe  the  judge  went  off 
with  him  ;  and  another  day  was  appointed.  Peter 
refufed  to  appear  :  but  pope  Martin,  who  was  as  in- 
fallible as  any  of  his  fucceilbrs,  deprived  him  of  the 
kingdom  in  difpute. 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes  the  day  and  hour  were  agreed  upon, 
but  they  differed  about  the  field.  One  named  the 
Piazza  Grande  at  Milan  ;  the  other  the  Carbonaro 
at  Naples ;  and  each  has  appeared  in  mining  armour, 
praunced  over  the  lifts,  and  fcoured  his  field,  a  hun- 
dred leagues  from  his  enemy,  who  was  doing  the 
like  in  his  own  country,  with  equal  parade,  and 
equal  bravery. 

But  of  all  the  examples  of  this  fort,  I  muil  not 
omit  a  very  iignal  one,  which  is  given  us  by  Froiilart 
the  French  hiitorian,  and  an  eye-witnefs,  and  which 
I  íhall  tranfcribé  at  large.  It  is  of  a  famous  decifion 
at  Paris,  in  13S7,  between  two  gentlemen,  vaiTals 
of  the  count  D' Alen  fon,  both  in  employment  under 
him,  and  both  favourites ;  the  chevalier  John  Caronge 
appellant,  and  James  le  Gris  refpondent.  John,  it 
feems,  was  married  to  a  hand  fame  young  woman,  and 
happened  to  travel  beyond  fea  for  fome  advantage  to 
his  fortune.  He  left  his  wife  among  her  fervants  at 
his  feat  in  the  country,  where  ihe  behaved  very  pru- 
dently. Now  (fays  our  author)  it  fell  out,  that  the 
devil  entered  the  body  of  James  le  Gris,  by  tempta- 
tion perverfe  and  diverfe,  making  him  call  an  eye 
upon  the  chevalier's  lady,  who  refided  then  at  Ar- 
genteil.  It  was  fworn  at  the  trial  afterwards,  that, 
upon  a  certain  day  of  fuch  a  month  in  fuch  a  year, 
he  took  a  horfe  of  the  count's,  and  rode  thither.  She 
and  her  people  made  him  very  welcome,  as  being  a 
companion  of  her  hufband's,  and  belonging  to  the 
fame  mailer.  After  fome  time,  ihe  ihewed  him  the 
houfe  and  the  furniture  ;  and,  fufpecling  no  harm,  no 
fervant  attended  while  ihe  did  fo.  Then  James  deiired 
to  fee  the  dungeon,  as  the  chief  thing  he  wanted  to  fee. 
Now  the  dungeon  is  one  of  thofe  ftrong  itone  towers 
of  ancient  ornament  and  defence,  belonging  to  every 
caille,  with  fmall  fpike-holes  high  in  the  walls,  to 
keep  prifoners  of  war  in,  in  times  of  commotion* 
Madam  Caronge  led  him  the  way.    As  foon  as  they 

were 
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were  in,  he  clapped  the  door  after  him  :  fhe  thought 
the  wind  had  done  it,  until  James  fell  to  embracing 
her,  and,  being  a  flrong  man,  had  his  will  of  her. 
At  his  taking  leave  of  her,  ihe  faid  to  Irim  weeping  ; 
"  James,  James,  you  have  not  done  well  ;  but  the 
blame  ihall  not  lie  at  my  door,  but  at  yours,  if  my  huf- 
band  lives  to  come  back. "  James  mounted  his  flower 
of  courfers  (as  the  term  was  for  a  line  horfe)  and  re- 
turned to  the  count's,  where,  upon  the  ftroke  of  nine 
o'clock,  he  was  among  the  reft  at  his  lordihip's  levee, 
and  at  four  the  fame  morning  he  had  been  feen  at 

o 

home.  I  mark  this  particular  fo  precifely,  becaufe 
fo  much  depended  upon  it  afterwards.  Madam  faid 
not  a  word  of  what  had  paiTed  to  man  or  maid,  but 
retained  in  her  memory  the  day  and  hour  *.  When 
the  huiband  returned  from  his  expedition,  his  wife 
received  him  with  great  demonilrations  of  joy.  The 
day  paiTed  ;  the  night  came  :  John  went  to  bed  ;  but 
ihe  lingered,  which  he  wondered  much  at.  She  con- 
tinued walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  cham- 
ber, croffing  herfelf  between  whiles,  until  the  family 
was  all  in  bed  and  aileep.  Then  ihe  advanced  to  the 
bedfide,  and  kneeling,  in  the  moil  doleful  accents, 
related  the  whole  adventure.  At  firft  he  could  not 
believe  what  ihe  told  him  ;  but  ihe  períiíted  fo  vehe- 
mently, that  it  daggered  him,  and  he  faid,  if  it  proved 
fo,  he  forgave  her ;  but  if  otherwife,  he  never  would 
cohabit  with  her  more.  However,  he  promifed  to 
fummon  the  chief  of  her  relations  and  his  own,  and 
demean  himfelf  upon  the  occaiion  as  they  ihould  di- 
rect. Accordingly,  next  morning,  he  wrote  feveral 
circular  letters,  and  appointed  them  a  day.  When 

*  It  is  pity  the  hiftorian  does  not  fay,  what  number  or  whether 
any  of  her  domeilicsfwore  to  James  le  Gris  being  at  Argenteil,  in 
that  day  or  at  that  odd  hour,  nor  which  fervant  brought  him  his 
horfe  from  the  fiable,  nor  why  fhe  did  not  make  her  people  flop 
him,  fince  one  would  think  ihe  had  opportunity  and  power  enough 
fo  to  do. 

they 
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they  were  all  met,  and  in  a  room  together,  he  called 
his  wife  to  them,  locked  the  door,  and  bid  her  tell 
her  own  itory  from  point  to  point.  She  did  fo,  and 
the  refult  of  the  confultation  was,  to  apprize  the 
count  their  lord  of  it,  and  leave  it  to  him.  This  the 
huiband  agreed  to  do;  but  James  (fays  the  hiilorian) 
being  prime  favourite,  the  count  faid,  the  tale  found- 
ed like  a  ficlion  :  however,  to  Ihew  his  impartiality, 
he  ordered  the  parties  mould  be  confronted,  and  have 
a  fair  and  formal  hearing  face  to  face.  After  long 
pleading,  all  the  relatious  being  prefent,  the  woman 
perfifting,  the  chevalier  accufing  ilrongly,  and  the 
fquire  as  peremptorily  denying,  James  was  acquitted, 
and  the  count  concluded  the  woman  muft  have  dream- 
ed :  for  it  was  not  judged  poiTible  for  any  man  to  ride 
three  and  twenty  leagues,  (about  feventy  miles)  com- 
mit fuch  a  fad,  and  fpend  fo  much  time  as  the  feveral 
circumitances  of  her  depoiition  required,  in  four  hours 
and  a  half ;  for  that  was  all  the  fpace,  in  which  he 
could  not  prove  himfelfat  home.  His  lordihip  there- 
fore ordered  that  no  more  ihould  be  faid  of  it.  But 
the  chevalier,  who  was  a  man  of  mettle,  and  confe- 
-quently  his  honour  very  tender,  now  the  thing  was 
publick,  would  not  be  fo  put  off.  He  brought  the 
cafe  before  the  parliament  of  Paris :  It  was  depending 
for  a  year  and  half,  and  the  parties  gave  in  fecurities 
to  Hand  by  the  deciiion.  That  wife  fenate  at  laft  de- 
termined, it  ihould  be  decided  by  "  combat  to  all 
extremity, "  on  the  Monday  following  the  fentence. 
The  king,  happening  to  be  then  at  Sluys  in  Flan- 
ders, immediately  fent  a  courier  with  orders  to  ad- 
journ the  day  ;  for  he  was  refolved  to  fee  the  iiTue 
himfelf.  The  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bour- 
bon, the  confiable  of  France,  with  the  chief  of  the 
nobility,  came  to  town  on  purpofe.  The  lifts  were 
fet  out  on  the  place  of  St.  Catharine,  and  fcaffolds 
were  ereéled  for  the  numerous  fpe&ators.  The  com- 
batants were  armed  at  all  points  cap  á  pie,  as  the 

faihion 
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faihion  was,  and  had  each  their  chair  to  fit  down  in* 
until  they  were  to  enter  upon  action.  The  dame  was 
feated  upon  a  car,  covered  with  black.  The  huf- 
band  rofe  from  his  feat,  went  to  her,  and  faid  :  Ma- 
dam, by  your  information,  and  in  your  quarrel,  I  am 
here  to  venture  my  life,  and  fight  James  le  Gris  :  you 
know  befl  whether  my  caufe  be  good  and  true.  Sir, 
replied  ihe,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  and  fight  fe- 
curely,  Then  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  killed 
her  :  he  croiTed  himfelf,  and  entered  the  lifts.  She 
remained  praying,  and  in  great  perplexity,  as  well 
ihe  might;  for,  if  her  cavalier  was  worfted,  he  was 
to  be  hanged,  and  ihe  to  be  burned  without  mercy  ; 
for  fuch  was  the  fentence  in  exprefs  terms.  But  the 
die  was  thrcwn,  and  they  muft  abide  by  the  chance. 
The  field  and  tun  being  divided,  according  tó  cuf- 
tom  and  equity,  they  performed  their  careers,  and 
their  exercifes  of  the  fpear  on  horfeback,  and,  being 
both  very  expert,  without  any  hurt.  Then  they 
alighted,  and  fell  to  work  with  their  fwords.  In  a 
little  time  the  chevalier  John  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  and  all  his  friends  in  a  mortal  fright  for  him  : 
but  he  fought  on,  and  fo  valiantly,  that  at  length  he 
brought  his  adverfary  to  the  ground,  run  his  fword 
into  his  body,  and  killed  him  upon  the  fpot.  He 
looked  round,  and  afked  if  he  had  done  his  duty  well  ; 
It  was  anfwered,  yes,  with  a  general  voice  ;  and  im- 
mediately James  was  delivered  to  the  hangman,  who 
dragged  him  to  a  hill  near  Paris,  and  hanged  him 
there.  The  bufinefs  thus  concluded,  the  chevalier 
came  and  kneeled  before  the  king,  who  made  him 
rife,  and  ordered  him  a  thoufand  livres  that  day,  and 
two  hundred  more  yearly  for  his  life,  and  made  him 
a  gentleman  of  his  bed-charnber.  Then,  defcending 
to  the  fcafFold,  he  went  to  his  wife,  whom  he  faluted, 
and  they  walked  together  to  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  to  make  their  offerings.  So  the  charge  was 
well  proved,  and  thehiftorian  durft  make  no  reflection : 

for. 
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for,  in  thofe  days,  nobody  could  queition  but  James 
was  guilty,  becauie  he  was  ilain. 

I  mult  not  neglect  mentioning,  that  combat  was  no 
where  more  in  faihion,  than  here  in  England.  Our 
hiilory  abounds  with  inilances:  our  heroes  performed 
in  Tothilfields,  where  the  judges  of  the  common-pleas 
prefided,  and  pronounced  fentence.  But,  when  a 
caufe  was  tried  before  the  king,  the  lord  high  con- 
fiable, and  the  earl  marihal,  fat  as  judges. 

Infinite  were  the  mifchiefs  proceeding  from  thefe 
falfe  and  abfurd  notions  of  honour.  The  firil  iniii- 
tution,  though  barbarous  enough,  was  ftill  more 
perverted  by  mifapplication.  Thefe  cavaliers,  from 
protecting  widows  and  orphans  from  oppreilion,  pro- 
ceeded to  protect  their  fervants  and  dependants  from 
juit  profecution  and  puniihment.  In  ihort,  through- 
out all  Europe  this  frenzy  prevailed,  until  it  became 
both  the  honour  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  drew  to 
its  fide  not  only  divines,  but  the  legiilators  them- 
felves. 

We  have  feen  all  the  ideas  of  heroifm  formed  upon 
this  fyitem.  Kings  themfelves  and  biihops  were 
employed  in  writing  romances,  of  the  Paladines  of 
France,  the  Palmerins  of  England,  and  the  knights 
of  the  round  table.  The  fingle  fubject  of  Amadis 
de  Gaul  was  extended  to  above  twenty  volumes.  The 
French,  not  fo  contented,  extracted  from  thence 
fpeeches  and  flowers  enough  to  fill  two  more ;  and 
their  tranflator  de  Herberay  was  efieemed  fo  great  a 
mailer  of  eloquence,  as  to  be  called  the  Cicero  of 
France.  There,  and  in  Italy  and  Spain,  it  over-run 
all  books,  and  debauched  all  taite  ;  and  upon  this 
wife  model  the  fine  gentlemen  of  each  nation  formed 
both  their  manners  and  their  language. 

In  the  midll  of  all  thefe  prejudices,  we  fee  our  au- 
thor undertake  to  combat  this  giant  of  falfe  honour, 
and  all  thefe  monflers  of  falfe  wit.    No  fooner  did 

his 
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his  work  appear,  but  both  were  cut  down  at  once, 
and  for  ever.  The  illuiion  of  ages  was  difiipated, 
the  magic  diflblved,  and  all  the  enchantment  vanifhed 
like  fmoke.  And  fo  great  and  total  was  the  change 
it  wrought,  that,  if  fuch  works  are  now  ever  read, 
it  is  only  the  better  to  comprehend  the  fatire,  and 
give  light  to  the  beauties  of  his  incomparable  Don 
Quixote* 
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TH  E  curious  account  here  put  together  of  the 
principles  of  the  ancient  chivalry,  as  it  was  in 
fact,  feem  defective  ;  For  the  ridicule  of  Cer- 
van  tes  does  not  fo  much  turn  upon  that,  as  upon  the 
ideal  chivalry,  as  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  oíd 
Romances.  And  of  thefe  the  tranflator  is  filent.  A 
few  words,  therefore,  concerning  their  origin  and 
nature  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader:  efpe- 
cially  as  Monfieur  Huet,  the  Biihop  of  Avranches, 
who  wrote  a  formal  treatife  of  the  Origin  of  Ro- 
mances, has  faid  little  or  nothing  of  them  in  that 
fuperficial  work.  For  having  brought  down  the  ac- 
count of  romances  to  the  later  Greeks,  and  enter- 
ed upon  thofe  compofed  by  the  barbarous  weftexn 
writers,  which  have  now  the  name  of  Romances  ai- 
moil  appropriated  to  them,  he  puts  the  change  upon 
his  reader,  and,  inftead  of  giving  us  an  account  of 
thefe  books  of  chivalry,  one  of  the  molt  curious  and 
intereiling  parts  of  the  fubject  he  promifed  to  treat  of, 
he  contents  himfelf  with  a  long  account  of  the  poems 
of  the  Provincial  writers,  called  likewife  Romances; 
,and  fo,  under  the  equivoque  of  a  common  term,  drops 
his  proper  fubject,  and  entertains  us  with  another  that 
had  no  relation  to  it  more  than  in  the  name. 

The  Spaniards  were  of  all  others  the  fondeft  of 
thefe  fables,  as  fuiting  beil  their  extravagant  turn  to 
gallantry  and  bravery  ;  which  in  time  grew  io  ex- 
ceflive,  as  to  need  all  the  efficacy  of  this  incompara- 
ble fatire  to  bring  them  back  to  their  fober  fenfes, 


•  Communicated  by  a  learned  writer,  well  known  in  the  li- 
terary world. 

You  I.  a  The 
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The  French  fuffered  an  eafier  cure  from  their  doctor 
Rabelais,  who  enough  discredited  the  books  of  chi- 
valry, by  only  ufing  the  extravagant  (lories  of  its 
giants,  &c.  as  a  cover  for  another  kind  of  fatire 
again  it  th^  refined  Policies  of  his  countrymen;  of 
which  they  were  as  much  poffefled  as  the  Spaniards 
of  their  Romantic  Bravery.  A  bravery  our  Shake- 
fpear  makes  their  characteriitic,  in  this  defcripiion 
of  a  Spaniih  gentleman  : 

A  man  of\compliments,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chofe  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny: 

This  child  of  fancy,  that  armado  hight, 

For  interim  to  our  ítudies,  ihall  relate, 

In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight, 

From  tawny  Spain,  loít  in  the  world's  debate. 

Love's  Labour  loít,  Ad  i.  Sc.  i. 

Exceffive  complaifance  is  here  admirably  expreiTed 
in  the  perfon  of  one,  who  was  willing  to  make  even 
right  and  wrong,  friends ;  and  to  perfuade  the  one 
to  recede  from  the  ufual  itubbornefs  of  her  nature,  , 
and  wink  at  the  liberties  of  her  oppofite,  merely 
that  he  might  not  incur  the  imputation  of  ruiticity 
and  ill-breeding,  for  keeping  up  the  quarrel.  The 
fenfe  of  what  follows  is  to  this  effect  :  "  This  gen- 
tleman, fays  the  fpeaker,  ihall  relate  to  us  the  cele- 
brated itories  recorded  in  the  old  romances,  and  in 
their  very  ilile."  Why  he  fays,  "  from  tawny  Spain," 
is  becaufe  thefe  romances,  being  of  Spaniih  original, 
the  heroes  and  the  fcene  were,  generally  of  that  coun* 
try.  He  fays,  €S  loít  in  the  word's  debate,"  be- 
caufe the  fubjecl  of  thofe  romances  were  the  Crufades 
of  the  European  chriítians  againit  the  Saracens  of 
Afia  and  Africa. 

Indeed,  the  wars  of  the  chriítians  againit  the  pa- 
gans were  the  general  fubjecl  of  the  romances  of 
chivalry.  They  all  feem  to  have  had  their  ground- 
work in  two  fabulous  monkiíh  hiitorians  :  the  one, 

who, 
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who,  under  the  nameof  Turpin  archbiihopof  Rheims, 
wrote  the  hiitory  and  achievements  of  Charlemagne 
and  his  twelve  peers,  who  drove  the  Saracens  out  of 
France  and  the  fouth  parts  of  Spain  :  the  other,  our 
Geofrry  of  Monmouth,  g 

Two  of  thofe  peers,  whom  the  old  romances  have 
rendered  moil  famous,  were  Oliver  and  Rowland. 
In  the  Spaniih  romance  of  Bernardo  del  Carpió,  and 
in  that  of  Roncefvalles,  the  feats  of  Rowland  are 
recorded  under  the  name  of  Roldan  el  encantador; 
and  in  that  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  or  limply  Oliva, 
thofe  of  Oliver  for  Oliva  is  the  fame  in  Spaniih  as 
Olivier  is  in  French.  The  account  of  their  exploits 
is  in  the  highcil  degree  monftrous  and  extravagant, 
as  appears  from  the  judgment  paíTed  upon  them  by 
the  prieil  in  Don  Quixote,  when  he  delivers  the 
knight's  library  to  the  fecular-arm  of  the  ho  ufe- 
keeper.  <e  Exceptando  á  un  Bernardo  del  Carpió 
que  anda  por  ay,  y  á  otro  llamado  Roncefvalles  ; 
que  eílos  en  llegando  a  mis  manos,  an  de  eftar  en  las 
de  la  ama,  y  dellas  en  las  del  fuego  fin  remiffíon 
alguna*."  And  of  Oliver  he  fays;  "  eiTa  Oliva  fe 
haga  luego  raxas,  y  fe  queme,  que  aun  no  queden 
della  las  cenizas  f."  The  reafonablenefs  of  this 
fentence  may  be  partly  feen  from  one  ilory  in  the 
Bernardo  del  Carpió,  which  tells  us,  that  the  cleft 
called  Roldan,  to  be  feen  on  the  fummit  of  an  high 
mountain  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  near  the  town 
of  Alicant,  was  made  with  a  fingle  back-ihoke  of 
that  hero's  broad-fword.  Hence  came  the  proverbial 
expreffion  of  our  N  plain  and  fenfible  anceitors,  who 
were  much  cooler  readers  of  thefe  extravagances 
than  the  Spaniards,  of  "  giving  one  a  Rowland  for 
his  Oliver,"  that  is,  of  matching  one  impoiTible  lye 
with  another  :  as,  in  French,  faire  le  Roland  means 
to  fwagger.  This  driving  the  Saracens  out  of  France 
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and  Spain,  was,  as  we  fay,  the  fubjeft  of  the  elder 
Romances.  And  the  firit  that  was  printed  in  Spain, 
was  the  famous  Amadis  de  Gaula,  of  which  the  in- 
quintor  prieft  fays  ;  "  fegun  he  oydo  dezir,  etfe 
libro  fué  *el  premiro  de  cavallefias  que  fe  impri- 
mió en  Efpaña,  y  todos  los  demás  an  tomado 
principio  y  origen  deíte*;"  and  for  which  he  hu- 
morouily  condemns  it  to  the  fire,  "  como  á  Dogma- 
tizador  de  una  fetta  tan  mala."  When  this  fubjcél 
was  well  exhaufted,  the  affairs  of  Europe  affcrded 
them  another  of  the  fame  nature.  For  after  that  the 
weftern  parts  had  pretty  well  cleared  themfelves  of 
thefe  inhofpitable  guefls  ;  by  the  excitements  of  the 
popes,  they  carried  their  arms  sgainft  them  into 
Greece  and  Afia,  to  fupport  the  Byzantine  empire, 
and  recover  the  holy  fepulchre.  This  gave  birth  to 
a  new  tribe  of  romances,  which  we  may  call  of  the 
fecond  race  or  clafs.  And  as  Amadis  de  Gaula  was 
at  the  head  of  the  firft,  fo,  correfpondently  to  the 
fubjedt,  Amadis  de  Grecia  was  at  the  head  of  the 
latter.  Hence  it  is,  we  find,  that  Trebizonde  is  as 
celebrated  in  thefe  romances  as  Roncefvalles  is  in  the 
other.  It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  the  two  fa- 
mous Italian  epic  poets,  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  have 
borrowed,  from  each  of  thefe  clafTesof  old  romances, 
the  fcenes  and  fubje&s  of  their  feveral  ftories  :  Ari- 
oílo  chooííng  the  firft,  "  the  Saracens  in  France  and 
Spain  and  Taffo,  the  latter,  the  °  Crufade  againil 
them  in  Afia:"  Ariofto's  hero  being  Orlando  or  the 
French  Roland:  for  as  the  Spaniards,  by  one  way 
of  tranfpofmg  the  letters,  had  made  it  Roldan,  fo 
the  Italians,  by  another,  made  it  Qriand. 

The  main  fubjecl  of  thefe  fooleries, as  we  have  faid, 
had  its  original  in  Turpin's  famous  hiiloryof  Charle- 
magne and  his  twelve  peers.  Nor  were  the  mon- 
ftrous  embelliihments  of  enchantments,  Sec,  the  in- 
vention of  the  romancers,  but  formed  upon  eaiiern 
*  B.  i.  c.  6.  p-27. 
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tales,  brought  thence  by  travellers  from  their  cru- 
fades  and  pilgrimages;  which  indeed  have  a  caft 
peculiar  to  the  wild  imaginations  of  the  eailern  peo- 
ple. We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  travels  of  Sir 
J,  Maundevile,  whofe  exceflive  fuperftition  and  cre- 
dulity, together  with  an  impudent  monkifh  addition 
to  his  genuine  work,  have  made  his  veracity  thought 
much  worfe  of  than  it  deferved.  This  voyager,, 
fpeaking  of  the  ifle  of  Cos,  in  the  Archipelago,- 
tells  the  following  ftory  of  an  enchanted  dragon. 
c<  And  alfo  a  zonge  man  that  wiile  not  of  the  dra- 
goun,  went  out  of  a  fchipp,  and  went  throghe  the 
ifle,  till  that  he  came  to  the  caftelle,  and  cam  into 
the  cave;  and  went  fo  longe  till  that  he  fond  a 
chambre,  and  there  he  faughe  a  damyfelle,  that 
kembed  hire  hede,  and  lokede  in  a  myrour  :  and- 
fche  hadde  meche  trefoure  abouten  hire  :  and  he- 
trowed  that  fche  hadde  ben  a  comoun  woman,  that 
dwelled  there  to  refceyve  men  to  folye.  And  he 
abode,  till  the  damyfelle  faughe  the  fchadewe  of  him 
in  the  myrour.  And  fche  turned  hire  toward  him, 
and  aíked  him  what  he  wolde.  And  he  feyde,  he 
wolde  ben  hire  limman  or  paramour.  And  fche 
aíked  him,  if  that  he  were  a  knyghte.  And  he 
fayde,  nay.  And  then  fche  feyde,  that  he  myghte 
not  ben  her  limman.  But  fche  bad  him  gon  azen 
unto  his  felowes,  and  make  him  knyghte,  and  come 
azen  upon  the  morwe,  and  fche  fcholde  come  out  of 
her  cave  before  him  ;  and  thanne  come  and  kyiie 
hire  on  the  mowthe  and  have  no  drede.  For  I  fchalle 
do  the  no  maner  harm,  alle  be  it  that  thou  fee  me  in 
Iykenefs  of  a  dragoun.  For  thoughe  thou  fee  me 
hideoufe  and  horrible  to  loken  onne,  I  do  the  to 
wytene  that  it  is  made  be  enchauntement.  For 
withouten  doubte,  I  am  none  other  than  thou  feed 
now,  a  woman  ;  and  therefore  drede  the  noughte. 
And  zif  thou  kyfle  me,  thou  fchak  have  alle  this 
trefoure,  and  be  my  lord,  and  lord  alio  of  all  that 
a  3  ifle.' 
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ííle.  And  he  departed,  &c."  p.  29,  30.  Ed.  1725, 
Here  we  fee  the  very  fpirit  of  a  romance-adventure. 
This  honeft  traveller  believing  it  all,  and  fo,  itfeems, 
did  the  people  of  the  iile.  "  And  fome  men  feyn 
(fays  he)  that  in  the  iile  of  Lango  is  zit  the  doughtre 
of  Ypocras  in  forme  and  lykenefTe  of  a  gret  dragoun, 
that  is  an  hundred  fadme  in  lengthe,  as  men  feyn  : 
for  I  have  not  feen  hire.  And  thei  of  the  iíles  callen 
hire,  lady  of  the  land."  We  are  not  to  think  then, 
thefe  kind  of  ftories,  believed  by  pilgrims  and  tra- 
vellers, would  have  lefs  credit  either  with  the  writers 
or  readers  of  romances  :  which  humour  of  the  times 
therefore  may  well  account  for  their  birth  and  fa- 
vourable reception  in  the  world. 

The  other  monkiih  hiftorian,  who  fupplied  the  ro* 
mancers  with  materials,  was  our  Geofrry  of  Mon- 
mouth. For  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe 
*«  children  of  fancy"  (as  Shakefpear  in  the  place 
quoted  above  finely  calls  them,  infinuating  that  Fancy 
hath  its  infancy  as  well  as  manhood)  ihould  flop  in 
the  midft  of  ib  extraordinary  a  career,  or  confine 
themfelves  within  the  lifts  of  the  terra  firma.  From 
him  therefore  the  Spaniih  romancers  took  the  ftory 
of  the  Britiih  Arthur,  and  the  "  knights  of  his  round 
table,"  his  wife  Gueniver,  and  his  conjurer  Merlin. 
But  ftill  it  was  the  fame  fubjeét,  (eifential  to  books 
of  chivalry)  the  wars  of  Chriftians  againft  Infidels. 
And  whether  it  was  by  blunder  or  defign,  they 
changed  the  Saxons  ir^to  Saracens.  I  fufpect  by  de- 
fign  :  for  chivalry  without  a  Saracen  was  fo  very 
lame  and  imperfect  a  thing,  that  even  that  wooden 
image,  which  turned  round  on  an  axis,  and  ferved 
the  knights  to  try  their  fwords,'and  break  their  lances 
upon,  was  called,  by  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  Sa- 
racino  and  Sarazino  ;  fo  ciofely  were  thefe  two  ideas 
connected. 

In  thefe  old  romances  there  was  much  religious 
fuperftition  mixed  with,  their  other  extravagances  ; 
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npears  even  from  their  very  names  and  titles. 
The  firit  romance  of  Lancelot  of  the  Lake  and  king 
Arthur  and  his  knights,  is  called  the  Hiftoryof  Saint 
Greaah  This  Saint  Greaal  was  the  famous  relick 
of  the  holy  blood  pretended  to  be  collected  into  a 
ve/Tel  by  Jofeph  of  Arimathea.  So  another  is  called 
Kyrie  Eíeífon  of  Montauban.  Ifpr  in  thofe  days 
Deuteronomy  and  Paralipomenon  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  names  of  holy  men.  And  as  they  made  faints 
of  their  knights-errant,  fo  they  made  knights-errant 
of  their  tutelary  faints ;  and  each  nation  advanced 
its  own  into  the  order  of  chivalry.  Thus  every  thing 
in  thofe  times  being  either  a  faint  or  a  devil,  they 
never  wanted  for  the  marvellous.  In  the  old  ro- 
mance of  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  we  have  the  doctrine 
and  difcipline  of  the  church  as  formally  delivered  as 
in  Bellarmine  himfelf.  €i  La  con  fe  ilion  (fays  the 
preacher)  ne  vaut  rien  fi  le  cceur  n'eft  repentant  ;  >c 
fi  tu  es  moult  &  eloigné  de  Pamour  de  noílre  Seig- 
neur, tu  ne  peus  eílre  raccordé  ñ  non  par  trois  chofes : 
premierement  par  Ja  confeíhon  de  bouche  ;  feconde- 
ment  par  une  contrition  de  cceur,  tiercement  par 
peine  de  cceur,  &  par  oeuvre  d'aumóne  &  charité. 
Telle  eft  la  droite  voye  d'aimer  Dieu.  Or  va  &  li 
te  confeíTe  en  cette  maniere  &  recois  la  difcipline  des 
mains  de  tes  confefieurs,  car  c'eít  le  figne  de  merite. 
- — Or  mande  le  roy  fes  evefques,  dent  grande  partie 
avoit  en  l'oít,  &  vinrent  tous  en  fa  chapelle.  Le  roy 
vint  devant  eux  tout  nud  en  pleurant,  &  tenant  fon 
plein  point  de  menúes  verges,  íi  les  jetta  devant 
eux,  &  leur  dit  en  foupirant,  qu'il's  priííent  de  luy 
vengeance,  car  je  fuis  le  plus  vil  pecheur,  &c. — 
Apres  prinít  difcipline  &  d'  eux  &  moult  doucement 
la  receut."  Hence  we  find  the  divinity-lectures  of 
Don  Quixote  and  the  penance  of  his  fquire,  are  both 
of  them  in  the  ritual  of  chivalry.  Lailly,  we  find 
the  knight-errant,  after  much  turmoil  to  himfelf, 
and  diilurbance  to  the  world-  frequently  ended  his' 
a  4  ccurfe, 
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courfe,  like  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  in  a  monaitery; 
or  turned  hermit,  and  became  a  faint  in  goodearneih 
And  this  again  will  let  us  into  the  fpirit  of  thoíe  dia- 
logues between  Sancho  and  his  matter,  where  it  is 
gravely  debated  whether  he  íhould  not  turn  Saint  or 
Archbiihop. 

There  were  feveral  caufes  of  this  {Iran ge  jumble 
of  nonfenfe  and  religion.  As  firil,  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeft,  which  was  a  religious  war  or  crufade:  2dly, 
The  quality  of  the  firíl  writers,  who  were  religious 
men  :  And  3dly,  The  end  in  writing  many  of  them, 
which  was  to  carry  on  a  religious  purpofe.  We 
learn,  that  Clement  V#  interdicted  Jufts  and  Tour- 
naments, becaufe  he  underilood  they  had  much 
hindered  the  crufade  decreed  in  the  Council  of  Vi- 
enna. "  Torneamenta  ipfa  &  Haftiludia  five  Juxtas 
in  regnis  Francia?,  Angliae,  Sc  Almanniae,  &aliis  non- 
nullis  provinciis,  in  quibus  ea  confuevere  frequentius 
exerceri,  fpecialiter  interdixit."  Extrav.  de  Torne- 
amentis  C.  unic.  temp.  Ed.  I.  Religious  men,  I 
conceive,  therefore,  might  think  to  forward  the  de- 
fign  of  the  crufades  by  turning  the  fondnefs  for  Tilt* 
and  Tournaments  into  that  channel.  Hence  we  fee 
the  books  of  knight-errantry  fo  full  of  folemn  Jufts 
and  Tournaments  held  at  Trebizonde,  Bizance,  Tri- 
poly,  &c.  Which  wife  project,  I  apprehend,  it  was 
Cervantes's  intention  to  ridicule,  where  he  makes  his 
knight  propofe  it  as  the  beii  means  of  fubduing  the 
Turk,  to  aiTemble  all  the  knights-errant  together, 
by  Proclamation  *. 

But  the  chief  reafon,  doubtlefs,  of  this  mixture 
was  the  fuperftitious  humour  of  the  times,  that  made 
religion  enter  into  all  their  fports  and  amufements  : 
But  no  where  in  fo  monílrous  a  manner,  as  in  thofe 
ancient  dramatic  repiefentations  of  our  anceftors, 
called  the  Mysteries;  things  much  more  diftant 

*  See  Part  2.  1.  5.  o.  x. 
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from  the  true  Drama,  than  thefe  romances  were  from 
the  Epic,  as  having  another  brutal  ftate  to  pais 
through,  called  the  Moralities,  before  they  could 
acquire  a  reafonable  form.  A  fhort  account  of  thefe 
things  will  leave  nothing  wanting  to  give  us  asen- 
tiré view  of  the  literary  amuferaents  of  our  barba- 
rous anceitors,  and  will  mew  us  at  the  fame  time 
the  ufe  and  importance  of  this  incomparable  fatire, 
in  which  are  interfperfed  fo  many  artful  precepts  for 
the  j ail  compofition  both  of  the  Epic  and  Dramatic 
poem. 

The  firft  form,  in  which  the  Drama  appeared  in 
the  weft  of  Europe,  after  the  deftrirct.ion  of  learned 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  a  calm  of  dulnefs  had 
fin  i  (bed  upon  letters  what  the  rage  of  barbarifm  had 
begun,  was  that  of  the  Mysteries.  Thefe  were 
the  faihionable  and  favourite  diverfions  of  all  ranks 
of  people  both  in  France,  Spain,  and  England.  In 
which  laft  place,  as  we  learn  by  Stovv,  they  were  in 
ufe  about  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second  and  Henry 
the  Fourth,  As  to  Italy,  by  what  I  can  find,  the 
firlt  rudiments  of  their  ftage,  with  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter, were  prophane  fubjecls,  and,  with  regard  to  th£ 
form,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Mimes  and  AtteL 
lanes  :  By  which  means  they  got  fooner  into  the 
right  road  than  their  neighbours;  having  had  regu- 
lar  plays  amongil  them  wrote  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century. 

As  to  thefe  Myfteries,  they  were,  as  their  name 
fpeaks  them,  a  reprefentation  of  fome  fcripcure-ftory, 
"  to  the  life  i"  as  may  be  feen  from  the  following 
paflage  in  an  old  French  hiftbry,  intitled,  "  La 
Chronique  de  Metz  compofée  par  le  curé  de  St. 
Euchaire  which  will  give  the  reader  no  bad  idea 
of  the  furprifing  abfurdity  of  thefe  monftrous  repre. 
fentations.  r«  L'an  1437  le  3  Juillet  (fays  the  ho. 
neft  chronicler)  fut  fait  le  Jeu  de  la  Paflion  de  N.  Sa 
en  la  plaine  de  Veximiel.  £t  fut  Dieu  un  fire  ap- 
a  5  peiic© 
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pellee  Seigneur  Nicolle  Dom  Neufchaitel,  lequeF 
ctoit  Curé  de  Saint  Vittour  de  Metz,  lequel  fut 
prefque  mort  en-la  Croix,  s'il  ne  fútete  fecourus  5- 
&  .convient  qu'un  autre  Pjetre  fut  mis  en  la  Croix* 
pour  parfaire  le  Perfonnage  du  Crucifiment  pour  ce 
jour;  &  le  lendemain  ledit  Curé  de  Saint  Vicio  ur 
parnt  Ja  Refurreclion,  et  fit  tres  hautement  fon  per- 
fbnage  ;  et  dura  le  dit  Jeu — Et  autre  Prétre  qui 
appdloit  Mre.  Jean  de  Nicey,  qui  eftoit  Chapelain 
de  Metrange,  füt  Judas  ;  lequel  fut  prefque  mort  en 
pendant,  car  le  cuer  li  faillit,  &  fut  bin  hátivement 
dependu,.  &.  porté  en  Voye.    Et  etoit  lá  bouche- 
d'Enfer  treíb*en  faite  ;  car  elle  -ouvroit  &  clooit, 
quand  les  Diables  y  vpuloien  en  ti  er  et  ifier  ;  et  avoir  • 
deux  grofs  Culs  d'Acier,  See."  Another  pailage  from- 
one  of  our  own  counfymenvvill  iupply  what  is  want- 
ing for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  thefe' 
reprefentations.    "  The  Guary  Miracle  (fays  Carew- 
in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall)  in  Engliih  a  Miracle-Play, 
is  a  kind  of  interlude  compiled  in  Cornifti  out  of 
fome  Scripture-hiftory.  For  reprefenting  it  they  raife 
an  earthen  amphitheatre  in  fome  open  field,  having  the 
diameter  of  his  inclofed  playne,  fome  4c  or  50  foot. 
The  country  people  flock  from  all  fides  many  miles  off, , 
to  hear  and  fee  it.    For  they  have  therein  Devils  and 
Devices,  to  delight  as  well  the  eye  as  the  ear.  The 
Players  conne  not  their  parts  without  book,  but  are 
prompted  by  one  called  the  Ordinary,  who  follow* 
eth  at  their  back  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  &c. 
&c.  *"    There  was  always  a  droll  or  buffoon  in  thefe 
Myfteries,  to  make  the  people  mirth  with  his  fuffer- 
ings  or  abfurdities:  and  they  could  think  of  no 
better  to  fuitain  this  part  than  the  Devil  himfelf. 
Even  in  the  Myftery  of  the  Pallion  mentioned  above, 
it  was  contrived  to  make  him  ridiculous.  Which 
circu r<;itance  is  hinted  at  by  Shakefpear  (who  has 
frequent  allufions  to  thefe  things)  in  the  "  Taming 
•  Page  Jl* 
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of  the  Shrew,"  where  one  of  the  players  aiks  for  h  a 
little  vinegar  (as  a  property)  to  make  their  Devil 
roar,?>  For  after  the  fpunge  with  the  gall  and  vine- 
gar had  been  employed  in  the  reprefentation,  they 
ufed  to  clap  it  to  the  nofe  of  the  Devil  ;  which  mak- 
ing him  roar,  as  if  it  had  been  holy-water,  afforded 
infinite  diverfion  to  the  people.  So  that  vinegar,  in 
the  old  farces,  was  always  afterwards  in  ufe  to  tor- 
ment their  devil.  We  have  divers  old  Englifh  pro- 
verbs,  in  which  the  Devil  is  reprefented  as  a£ling  or 
AifFering  ridiculouily  and  abfurdly  ;  which  all  arofe 
from  the  parche  bore  in  thefe  Myileries,  as  in  that, 
for  initance,  of  — —  "  Qreat  cry  and  little  wool,  as 
the  Devil  faid  when 'he  iheared  his  hogs.''  For  the 
íheep-íhearing  of  Nabal  being  reprefented  in  the 
Myilery  of  David  and  Abigail,  and  the  Devil  always 
attending  Nabal,  was  made  to  imitate  it  by  (hearing 
a  hog.  This  kind  of  abfurdity,  as  it  is  the  propereil 
to  create  laughter,  was  the  fubjecl  of  the  ridiculous, 
in  the  ancient  Mimes,  as  we  learn  from  thefe  words 
of  St.  Austin  :  Ne  faciamus  ut  Mimi  folent,  et 
optemus  á  Libero  Aquam,  a  Lymphis  Vinum  *. 

Thefe  Myileries,  we  fee,  were  given  in  France  at 
üríl,  as  well  as  in  England,  fub  dio,  and  only  in  the 
Provinces.  Afterwards  we  find  them  got  into  Paris, 
and  a  company  eilablifhed  in  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne  to  reprefent  them.  But  good  letters  and  re* 
Jigion  beginning  to  make  their  way  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Francis  the  Firft,  the  ftupidity  and 
prophanenefs  of  the  Myileries  made  the  courtiers  and 
clergy  join  their  intereít  for  their  abolition.  Accord, 
ingly,  in  the  year  1541,  the  Procareur- General,  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  prefented  a  P^equeit.  againft  the 
company  to  the  parliament.  The  three  principal 
branches  of  this  charge  againft  them  were,  that  the 
reprefentation  of  the  Old-Teftament. Stories  inclined 
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the  people  to  Judaifm  ;  That  the  Nevv-Teilament- 
Stories  encouraged  libertinifm  and  infidelity ;  and 
that  both  of  them  leflened  the  charities  to  the  poor  : 
It  Teems  that  this  profecution  fucceeded  ;  for,  in  1 548, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  confirmed  the  company  in  the 
poffeilion  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  but  interdicted 
the  reprefentation  of  the  Myileries.  But  in  Spain, 
we  find  by  Cervantes,  that  they  continued  much 
longer;  and  held  their  own,  even  after  good  comedy 
came  in  arnongft  them  :  As  appears  from  the  excel- 
lent  critique  of  the  canon,  in  the  fourth  book,  where 
he  ihews  how  the  old  extravagant  Romances  might 
be  made  the  foundation  of  a  regular  Epic  (which, 
he  fays,  ii  también  puede  eferivirfe  en  profa  como 
en  verfo  *  as  the  Myflery-Plays,  of  artful  Come, 
dy.  His  words  are  "  Pues  que  fi  venimos  á  las  Co- 
medias divinas,  que  de  milagros  falfos  fingen  en  ellas, 
tj»ue  de  cofas  apócrifas,  y  mal  entendidas,  attribuey- 
endo  a  un  Santo  los  milagros  de  otro  f  l"  which 
made  them  fo  fond  of  miracles  that  they  introduced 
them  into t€  las  Comedias  humanas,"  as  he  calls  them. 
To  return ; 

Upon  this  prohibition,  the  French  poets  turned 
themfelves  from  Religious  to  Moral  farces.  And  in 
this  we  foon  followed  them  :  The  public  tafte  nor 
fufTering  any  greater  alteration  at  firft,  though  the 
Italians  at  this  time  afforded  many  juil  compofitions 
for  better  models.  Thefe  farces  they  called  Mo  ra- 
li ties.  Pierre  Gringora,  one  of  their  old  poets, 
printed  one  of  thefe  Moralities,  intitled  «c  La  Mo- 
ralité  de  PHomme  Obíliné."  The  perfons  of  the 
dramma  are  PHomme  Obíliné — Pugnition  Divine  — 
Simonie  —  Hypocriíie  —  and  Demerites-Communes." 
The  Homme  Obíliné  is  the  atheift,  and  comes  in 
blafpheming,  and  determined  to  perfift  in  his  courfes. 
Then  Pugnition  Divine  appears,  fitting  on  a  throne 
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in  the  air,  and  menacing  the  atheiil  with  puniihment. 
After  this  fcene,  Simonie,  Hypocrifie,  and  Demerites- 
Communes  appear,  and  play  their  parts.  In  con- 
clufion,  Pugnition  Divine  returns,  preaches  to  them, 
upbraids  them  with  their  crimes,  and,  in  ihort,  draws 
them  all  to  repentance,  all  but  the  Homme  Obftiné, 
who  perfifts  in  his  impiety,  and  is  deftroyed  for  an 
example.  To  this  fad  ferious  fubjecl  they  added, 
though  in  a  feparate  reprefentation,  a  merry  kind  of 
farce  called  Sottie,  in  which  there  was  un  Payfan 
[the  Clown]  under  the  name  of  Sot  commun  [or 
Fool.]  But  we,  who  borrowed  all  thefe  delicacies 
from  the  French,  blended  the  Moralhe  and  Sottic 
together:  So  that  ihe  Payfan  or  Sot  commun,  the 
Clown  or  Fool,  got  a  place  in  our  ferious  Mora- 
lities :  Whofe  bufinefs  we  may  underiiand  in  the 
frequent  alluiions  our  Shakefpear  makes  to  them  : 
As  in  that  fine  fpeech  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Aft  of  "  Meafure  for  Meafure,"  where  we  have  this 
obfcure  paiTage. 

 merely  thou  art  Death's  Fool, 

For  him  thou  labour'il  by  thy  flight  to  ihun, 
And  yet  runn'lt  tow'rd  him  itilJ. 

For,  in  thefe  Moralities,  the  Fool  of  the  Piece,  in 
order  to  ihew  the  inevitable  approaches  of  Death, 
(another  of  the  Dramatis  Perfonae)  is  made  to  employ 
all  his  ilratagems  to  avoid  him  ;  which,  as  the  mat^ 
ter  is  ordered,  bring  the  Fool,  at  every  turn,  into 
the  very  jaws  of  his  enemy :  So  that  a  reprefenta- 
tion of  thefe  fcenes  would  afford  a  great  deal  of  good 
mirth  and  morals  mixed  together  :  And  from  fuch 
circumitances,  in  the  genius  of  thefe  our  anceilora' 
public  diveriions,  might  arife  the  old  proverb  of 
"  being  merry  and  wife."  The  very  fame  thing  is 
again  alluded  to  in  thefe  lines  of  "  Love's  Labour 
Loft¿" 

So 
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So  Portent-like  I  would  o'er-rule  his  State, 
That  he  ihould  be  my  Fool,  and  I  his  Fate. 

Acl  iv.  Sc.  2. 

But  the  French,  as  we  fay,  keeping  thefe  two  forts 
of  farce?  d i íl i n 61 ,  they  became,  in  time,  the  parents  ■ 
of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  ;  while  we,  by  jumbling; 
them  together,  begot,  in  an  evil  hour,  that  mongrel 
fpecies,  unknown  to  nature  and  antiquity5  .called-. 
Tr  agi-Come  dt. 
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LIFE  of  the  AUTHOR, 

Extracted  from  Don  Gregorio  Mayans  and  Sifcar's 
LIFE  of  CERVANTES*.  . 

11  /J^ICHAELde  Cervantes  Saavedra,  the  in- 
\\f  i  imlta'kle  author  of  Don  Quixote, -was  born 
A-  "  in  the  year  1549,  and  moil  probably  at 
Madrid  ;  though  other  towns  of  Spain,  as  Efquivias, 
Seville,  and  Lucena,  have  claimed  the  honour  of  his 
birth.  At  leait,  it  is  certain,  he  lived  at  Madrid, 
as  appears  from  the  following  fuperfcription  of  a 
pleaiant  letter  of  Apollo  to  him  :  "  To  Michael  de 
Cervantes  Saavedra,  in  Orchard. ilreet,  fronting  the 
palace  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Morocco  in  Ma- 
drid :  poilage  half  a  real,  I  mean  feventeen  mara- 
vedís f." 

From  his  childhood,  he  was  fo  fond  of  books, 
that  he  tells  us  \  he  was  apt  to  take  up  the  leair.  fcrap 
of  written  or  printed  paper  that  lay  in  his  way, 
though  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreet.  But  he 
addicted  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  reading  of  poetry  and 
novels,  as  is  evident  from  his  own  writings^and  efpe- 
cially  from  the  curious  and  pleafant  fcrutiny  of  Don 
Quixote's  library  §. 

Cervantes  left  Spain  (but  in  what  year  is  uncer- 
tain) and  went  into  Italy  ;  where  he  became  cham- 
berí in  to  cardinal  Acquaviva  at  Rome;  and( after- 
wards  followed  the  profeifion  of  arms,  under  the  fa* 

*  Prefixed  to  the  firil  edition  of  this  tranflation  in  Quarto. 
•f  See  his  journey  to  Parnaffus,  chap  8. 
%  Don  Quixote,  part  I,  book  2,  chap.  *♦ 
§  Book  i,  chap.  6. 
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mous  commander  Marco  Antonio  Colonna*.  It  is 
certain,  from  his  own  account  of  himfelf  f ,  that  he 
was  prefint  at  the  great  fea  fight  of  Lepanto  againft 
the  Turks  in  1571  ;  in  which  aclion  he  loft  his  hand, 
or  at  leaft  the  ufe  of  ir,  by  a  ihot  from  the  enemy. 
It  appears  like  wife,  that  he  was  taken  by  the  Moor?, 
and  carried  to  Algiers,  where  he  continued  under 
captivity  five  years  and  a  half  J.  As  to  other  cir- 
<rumflances,  collected  from  the  Novel  of  the  Captive  §, 
which  fome  have  thought  to  be  a  relation  of  what 
befel  Cervantes  himfeif,  they  are  too  uncertain  to  be 
depended  upon  :  befides,  that,  if  Cervantes  had  been 
an  enlign  or  captain  of  foot,  as  he  muit  have  been  if 
the  adventures  of  the  Captive  were  his  own,  he  would 
moil  likely  have  honoured  himfeif  with  one  or  other 
of  thcfe  titles,  at  leait  in  the  frontispiece  of  his  works  ; 
whereas  he  frequently  fpeaks  of  himfeif  as  having 
been  no  more  than  a  common  foldier. 

After  his  releafe,  or  efcape,  from  captivity,  and 
return  to  Spain,  he  applied  himfeif  to  dramatic 
poetry,  and  wrote  feveral  plays,  both  tragedies 
and  comedies,  particularly  The  Humours  of  Algiers,. 
Numantia,  and  the  Sea  fight;  all  of  which  were 
acted  with  great  applaufe,  both  for  the  novelty  of 
the  pieces  themfelves,  and  the  decorations  of  the 
ftage,  which  were  entirely  owing  to  the  genius  and 
good  tafte  of  the  author.  It  is  certain,  from  the 
teilimony  of  contemporary  writers,  that  Cervantes, 
even  before  his  captivity,  was  eftcemed  one  of  the 
mod  eminent  poets  of  his  time. 

In  1584,  he  publiihed  his  Galatea,  in  fix  books. 
This  is  a  Palloral  Novel,  interfperfed  with  fongs  and 
verfes.  It  is  particularly  admired  for  its  beautiful 
defcriptions,  and  entertaining  incidents,  but  efpe- 

*  See  the  Dedication  of  his  Galatea. 

•f  Preface  to  the  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote* 

t  Preface  to  his  Novels. 

$  Don  Quixote;  part  i«  book  3.  chap.  ia,  &c» 

cially 
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cially  for  the  delicacy  with  which  it  treats  of  love- 
matters.  The  critics,  indeed,  find  fault  with  his  in- 
terweaving in  his  novel  fo  many  epifodes,  that  they 
divert  the  reader's  attention  too  much  from  the  prin- 
cipal ilory.  They  object  likewife  to  theilyle,  as  too 
affected,  and  different  from  the  ufual  forms  of  fpeak- 
ing;  though  herein  Cervantes  imitated  the  antient 
books  of  knight-errantry.  The  fable  of  the  Galatea 
is  imperfect,  the  author  having  intended  a  fecond 
part :  but  this  continuation,  though  often  promifed, 
was  never  publifhei  *. 

But  the  work,  which  did  him  the  greateft  honour, 
was  his  Don  Quixote  ;  the  firft  part  of  which  was 
printed  at  Madrid,  in  1605,  in  Quarto.  That  it  was 
partly,  if  not  wholly  written,  during  the  author's 
imprifonment,  he  confeifes  in  the  Preface.  This 
admirable  performance  was  univerfally  read  and  ad- 
mired. It  was  foon  tranilated  into  almoil  every 
language  of  Europe.  The  moil  eminent  painters, 
tapeilry-weavers,  engravers,  and  fculptors,  were  em- 
ployed in  reprefenting  the  hiilory  of  Don  Quixote, 
The  author  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  very  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  the  royal  approbation.  For,  as  king 
Philip  III.  was  Handing  in  a  balcony  of  his  palace  at 
Madrid,  and  viewing  the  country,  he  obferved  a  flu- 
dent  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Manzanares,  reading 
in  a  book,  and  from  time  to  time  breaking  off,  and 
knocking  his  forehead  with  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
with  great  tokens  of pleafure  and  delight :  upon  which 
the  king  faid  to  thofe  about  him,  "  That  fcholar  is 
either  mad,  or  reading  Don  Quixote. "  But,  notwith- 
flanding  the  general  applaufe  given  to  Cervantes's 
book,  he  had  the  fate  of  many  other  great  geniufes, 
to  be  neglected  himfelf,  not  having  intereft  enough 
at  court  to  procure  the  fmalleíl  peniion,  to  keep  him 
from  extreme  poverty,  which  muft  have  been  his  lot, 

*  See  tke  icrutiny  of  Don  Quixote's  library. 

had 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  liberality  of  a  few  patron 
wit  and  learning,  particularly  the  count  de  Lemos, 
whofe  favour  and  protection  he  acknowledges  in  the 
Preface  to  the  fecond  part. 

The  prodigious  fuccefs  of  this  firíl  part  engaged- 
Cervantes  in  writing  a  continuation  of  the  hillory. 
But,  before  he  could  publííh  it,  there  came  out,  in 
1614,  a  fpurious  fecond  part  of  Don  Quixote,  by  an 
author,  who  called  himfelf  The  Licentiate  Alonzo 
Fernandes  de  Avellaneda,  a  native  of  TordeHllas. 
This  perfon  appears  to  have  been  a  writer  of  very 
low  genius ;  and  his  performance  was  found  to  be  fo~ 
much  inferior,  both  in  contrivance  and  wit,  to  the 
true  Don  Quixote,  that  it  prefently  fell  into  the  ut- 
moil  contempt.  Cervantes  is  extremely  fevere  upon 
this  author,  in  the  Preface  to  his  own  Second  Part, 
and  in  feveral  paiTages  of  the  work. 

In  16 1 3,  he  publiihed,  at  Madrid,  his  Exemplary 
Novels,  fo  called,  becaufe  in  each  of  them  he  pro- 
pofed  fome  ufeful  example,  to  be  either  imitated  or 
avoided.  They  are  twelve  in  number,  and  their  titles 
are:  The  Little  Gipfey ;  the  Liberal  Lover;  Rinconete 
and  Cortadillo;. the  Spaniih-Englith  Lady  ;  the  Glafs 
Doctor;  the  Force  of  Blood  ;  the  Jealous  Eilrema- 
duran;  the  illuftrious  Servant-maid;  the  two  Maiden 
Ladies ;  the  Lady  Cornelia ;  the  deceitful  Mar- 
riage ;  the  Dialogue  of  the  Dogs.-  The  author  boafts 
in  the  Preface,  that  he  was  the  firfl  who  compofed 
Novels  in  the  Spaniih  tongue,  all  before  his  time 
having  been  imitated  or  tranilated  out  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

The  year  following  he  publiihed  a  fmall  piece,  in- 
titled,  A  Journey  to  ParnafTus.  At  firil  view,  it  feems 
to  be  an  encomium  on  the  Spaniih  poets,  but  in 
reality  is  a  fatire  on  them,  as  Csfar  Caporales  poem 
under  the  fame  title  is  on  the  Italian  poet?. 

In  1615,  came  out  the  genuine  Second  Part  of  Don 
Quixote.    This  performance,  contrary  to  the  ufuaL 

fat<5: 
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fate  of  Second  Parts,  added  freih  reputation  to  the 
author,  and  will  ever  be  reaciljy  perfons  of  tañe  with 
no  lefs  delight  than  the  former. 

The  fame  year,  Cervantes  publiihed  Eight  Plays, 
and  as  many  Interludes.  He  was  at  this  time  fo  poor, 
that,  not  having  money  to  print  the  book  at  his  own 
expence,  he  fold  it  to  a  bookfeller.  The  titles  of  the 
Plays  are  :  The  Spanifh  Gallant  ;  the  Houfe  of  Jea- 
loufy  ;  the  Bagnios  of  Algiers ;  the  Fortunate  Bully  ; 
the  Grand  Sultana;  the  Labyrinth  of  Love  ;  the  Kept 
Miilrefs  ;  Peter  the  Mifchief- monger.  The  titles  of 
the  Interludes  are:  The  Judge  of  the  Divorces;  the 
Ruffianly  Widower  ;  the  Election  of  Mayor  of  Da- 
ganzo  ;  the  Careful  Guardian  ;  the  Counterfeit  Bif- 
cainer ;  the  Raree-Show  of  Wonders;  the  Cave  of 
Salamanca  5  the  Jealous  Old  Man.  The  firll  and 
third  of  thefe  Interludes  are  in  verfe  ;  the  reft  in 
profe.  Cervantes  reduced  the  length  of  theatrical 
entertainments  from  five  to  three  aéts.  His  Plays, 
compared  with  thofe  more  ancient,  are  eileemed  the 
belt  in  the  Spaniih  tongue,  excepting  only  one  or  two 
celebrated  ones,  particularly  Celeilina  the  Bawd,  the 
author  of  which  is  not  known.  Cervantes  had  laid 
afide  Play,  writing  for  fome  time,  when  the  famous 
Lopez  de  Vega  appeared;  who  fo  far  engroifed  the 
attention  and  approbation  of  the  public,  that,  when 
our  author  fell  to  writing  again  for  the  itage,  the 
actors  would  not  receive  his  plays.  He  complains  of 
this  in  the  Preface,  and  promifes  his  reader  a  new 
dramatic  piece,  he  was  then  upon,  intitled  The  De- 
ceit of  Dealing  by  the  Eye,  which  he  aifures  him 
could  not  fail  of  pleafing.  But,  whether  this  play 
was^ver  publiihed,  we  cannot  fay. 

Our  author's  laft  performance  was  his  Perfiles  and 
Sigifmunda.  It  is  a  romance  of  the  grave  fort,  writ- 
ten after  the  manner  of  Heliodorus's  Ethiop.ics,  with 
which  Cervantes  fays  it  dared  to  vie.  It  is  in  fuch 
eiteem  with  the  Spaniards,  that  they  generally  prefer 

it 
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it  to  Don  Quixote ;  which  can  only  be  owing  to  their 
not  being  fufficiently  cured  of  their  fondnefs  for  ro- 
mance. 

Cervantes  fell  ill  of  a  dropfy,  which  proved  fatal  , 
to  him,  and  put  an  end  to  his  lift  in  1616,  but  irr 
what  month,  and  on  what  day,  is  uncertain.  He 
waited  the  approach  of  death  with  great  ferenity  and 
chearfulnefs,  and  to  the  very  laft  could  not  forbear 
fpeaking  or  writing  fome  merry  conceit  or  other,  as 
they  came  into  his  head. 

In  the  Preface  to  his  Novels,  he  gives  us  this  de- 
fcription  of  his  perform,  as  proper  to  be  put  under  his 
Effigies,  •«  He  whom  thou  feeft  here,  with  a  iharp 
aquiline  vifage,  brown  chefnut-coloured  hair  ;  his 
forehead  fmooth  and  free  from  wrinkles ;  his  eyes 
briik  and  chearful;  his  nofe  fomewhat  hookiih  or  ra. 
ther  hawkifh,  but  withal  well-proportioned  ;  his 
beard  filver-coloured,  which  twenty  years  ago  was 
gold;  his  muftachios  large;  his  mouth  little;  his 
teeth  neither  fmall  nor  big,  and  of  thefe  he  has  but 
fix,  and  thofe  in  bad  condition,  and  worfe  ranged,  for 
they  have  no  correfpondence  one  with  another ;  his 
body  between  two  extremes,  neither  large  nor  little; 
his  complexion  lively,  rather  fair  than  fwarthy  ;  fome- 
what  thick  in  the  moulders,  and  not  very  light  of 
foot:  this,  I  fay,  is  the  effigies  of  the  author  of 
Galatea  and  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  &c." 


THE 
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AUTHOR'S  preface. 

YOU  may  believe  me  without  an  oath,  gentle 
reader,  that  I  wifh  this  book,  as  the  child  of 
my  brain,  were  the  moil  beautiful,  the  moil 
fprightly,  and  the  moil  ingenious,  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. But'f  could  not  control  the  order  of  nature, 
whereby  each  thing  engenders  its  like:  and  therefore 
what  could  my  iteril  and  uncultivated  genius  produce, 
but  the  hiftory  of  a  child,  meagre,  adull,  and  whim- 
fical,  full  of  various  wild  imaginations  never  thought 
of  before;  like  one  you  may  fuppofe  born  in  a 
prifon*,  where  every  inconvenience  keeps  its  re- 
sidence, and  every  difmal  found  its  habitation  ? 
whereas  repofe  of  body,  a  defirable  fituation,  un- 
clouded ikies,  and,  above  all,  a  mind  at  eafe,  can 
make  the  moll  barren  Mufes  fruitful,  and  produce 
fuch  offsprings  to  the  world,  as  fill  it  with  wonder 
and  content.  It  often  falls  out,  that  a  parent  has  an 
ugly  child,  without  any  good  quality  ;  and  yet 
fatherly  fondnefs  claps  fuch  a  bandage  over  his  eyes, 
that  he  cannot  fee  its  defects:  on  the  contrary,  he 
takes  them  for  wit  and  pleafantry,  and  recounts  them 
to  his  friends  for  fmartnefs  and  humour.  But  I, 
though  I  feem  to  be  the  father,  being  really  but  the 
ílep- father  of  Don  Quixote,  will  not  go  down  with 
the  ilream  of  cuilom,  nor  befeech  you,  almoil  as  it 
were  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  as  others  do,  deareit 
reader,  to  pardon  or  diffemble  trie  faults  you  ihall 
difcover  in  this  my  child.  You  are  neither  his  kini- 
mari  nor  friend  ;  you  have  your  foul  in  your  body, 
and  your  will  as  free  as  the  braveii  of  them  all,  and 
are  as  much  lord  and  mailer  of  your  own  houfe,  as 
the  king  of  his  fubfidies,  and  know  the  common  fay- 
ing, €<  Under  my  cloke  a  fig  for  the  king."  All 

*  It  is  £aid  the  author  wrote  this  book  in  that  unhappy  fituation. 

which 
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which  exempts  and  frees  you  from  every  regard  and 
obligation  :  and  therefore  you  may  fay  of  thishiftory 
whatever  you  think  fit,  without  fear  of  being  ca- 
lumniated for  the  evil,  or  rewarded  for  the  good  you 
ihall  fay  of  it. 

Only  I  would  give  it  you  neat  and  naked,  without 
the  ornament  of  a  preface,  or  the  rabble  and  cata- 
logue of  the  accuftomed  fonnets,  epigrams,  and  en- 
comiums, that  are  wont  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  books.  For,  let  me  tell  you,  though  it  coil  me 
fome  pains  to  write  it,  I  reckoned  none  greater  than 
the  writing  of  this  preface  you  are  now  reading.  I, 
often  took  pen  in  hand,  and  as  often  laid  it  down, 
not  knowing  what  to  fay  :  and  once  upon  a  time, 
being  in  deep  fufpenfe,  with  the  paper  before  me,  the 
pen  behind  my  ear,  my  elbow  on  the  table,  and  my 
cheek  on  my  hand,  thinking  what  I  ihould  fay,  un- 
expectedly in  came  a  friend  of  mine,  a  pleafant  gen- 
tleman, and  of  a  very  good  underilanding  ;  who  feeing 
me  fo  penfive,  aiked  me  the  caufe  of  my  mufing.  Not 
willing  to  conceal  it  from  him,  I  anfwered,  that  I 
was  mufing  on  what  preface  I  ihould  make  to  Don 
Quixote,  and  that  I  was  fo  much  at  a  ftand  about  it, 
that  I  intended  to  make  none  at  all,  nor  publifh  the 
achievements  of  that  noble  knight.  For  would  you 
have  me  not  be  concerned  at  what  that  ancient  law- 
giver, the  vulgar,  will  fay,  when  they  fee  me,  at  the 
end  of  fo  many  years,  ilept  away  in  the  filence  of  ob- 
livion, appear,  with  all  my  years  upon  my  back,  with 
a  legend  as  dry  as  a  kex,  empty  of  inven  tion,  the  ilyle 
flat,  the  conceits  poor,  and  void  of  all  learning  and 
erudition  ;  without  quotations  in  the  margin,  or  an- 
notations at  the  end  of  the  book ;  feeing  that  other 
books,  though  fabulous  and  profane,  are  fo  full  of 
fentences  of  Ariitotle,  of  Plato,  and  of  all  the  tribe  of 
philofophers,  that  the  readers  are  in  admiration,  and 
take  the  authors  of  them  for  men  of  great  reading, 
learning,'  and  eloquence  ?  for,  when  they  cite  the 
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holy  fcriptures,  they  pafs  for  fo  many  St.  Thomas's, 
and  doctors  of  the*  church  ;  obferving  herein  a  de- 
corum fo  ingenious,  that,  in  one  line,  they  defcrihe 
a  raving  lover,  and  in  another  give  you  a  little  fcrap 
of  a  chriftian  homily,  that  it  is  a  delight,  and  a  per- 
fect treat,  to  hear  or  read  it.  All  this  my  book  is 
likely  to  want  ;  for  I  have  nothing  to  quote  in  the 
margin,  nor  to  make  notes  on  at  the  end  ;  nor  do  I 
know  what  authors  I  have  followed  in  it,  to  put  them 
at  the  beginning,  as  all  others  do,  by  the  letters,  A, 
B,  C,  beginning  with  Ariilotle,  and  ending  at  Xeno* 
phon,  Zoilus,  or  Zeuxis  ;  though  the  one  was  a 
railer,  and  the  other  a  painter.  My  book  will  alfo 
want  fonnets  at  the  beginning,  at  leaf!  fuch  fonnets, 
whofe  authors  are  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  biíhops, 
ladies,  or  celebrated  poets  :  though,  mould  I  deiire 
them  of  two  or  three  obliging  friends,  I  known  they 
would  furniih  me,  and  with  fuch,  as  thofe  of  greater 
reputation  in  our  Spain  could  not  equal.  In  ihort, 
my  dear  friend,  continued  I,  it  is  refolved,  that 
Signior  Don  Quixote  remain  buried  in  the  records 
of  la  Mancha,  until  heaven  fends  fomebody  to  fupply 
him  with  fuch  ornaments  as  he  wants ;  fori  find  my- 
felf  incapable  of  helping  him,  through  my  own  in- 
fufficiency  and, want  of  learning  ;  and  becaufe  I  am 
naturally  too  idle  and  lazy  to  hunt  after  authors,  to 
fay  what  I  can  fay  as  well  without  them.  Hence 
proceeds  the  fufpenfe  and  thoughtfulnefs  you  found 
me  in,  fufficientlyoccafioned  by  what  I  have  told  you. 

My  friend,  at  hearing  this,  ftriking  his  forehead 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  fetting  up  a  loud 
laugh,  faid  :  Before  God,  brother,  I  am  now  perfectly 
undeceived  of  a  miftake  I  have  been  in  ever  íince  I 
knew  you,  Hill  taking  you  for  a  difcreet  and  prudent 
perfon  in  all  your  actions  :  but  now  I  fee  you  are  as 
far  from  being  fo,  as  heaven  is  from  earth.  For  how 
is  it  poiTible,  that  things  of  fuch  little  moment,  and 
fo  eafy  to  be  remedied,  can  have  the  power  to  puzzle 
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and  confound  a  genius  fo  ripe  as  yours,  and  fo  made 
to  break  through  and  trample  upon  greater  dif- 
ficulties ?  in  faith,  this  dees  not  fpring  from  want  of 
ability,  but  from  an  exceifive  lazinefs,  and  penury  of 
right  reafoning.  Will  you  fee  whether  what  I  fay  be 
true?  then  liften  attentively,  and  you  ihall  perceive, 
that,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  will  confound  all 
your  difficulties,  and  remedy  all  the  defects  that,  you 
fay,  fufpend  and  deter  you  from  introducing  into  the 
world  the  hiilory  of  this  your  famous  Don  Quixote, 
the  light  and  mirrourof  all  knight-errantry. 

Say  on,  replied  I,  hearing  what  he  faid  to  me  ; 
after  what  manner  do  you  think  to  fill  up  the  vacuity 
made  by  my  fear,  and  reduce  the  chaos  of  my  con» 
fufion  to  clearnefs  ?  To  which  he  anfwered  :  The  firit 
thing  you  feem  to  Hick  at,  concerning  the  fonnets, 
epigrams  and  elogies,  that  are  wanting  for  the  be- 
ginning, and  ihould  be  the  work  of  grave  perfonages, 
and  people  of  quality,  may  be  remedied  by  taking 
fome  pains  yóurfelf  to  make  them,  and  then  bap- 
tizing them,  giving  them  what  names  you  pleafe, 
fathering  them  on  Preiler  John  of  the  Indies,  or  on 
the  emperor  of  Trapifonda  ;  of  whom  I  have  certain 
intelligence,  that  they  are  both  famous  poets  :  and 
though  they  were  not  fuch,  and  though  fome  pedants 
and  bachelors  Ihould  backbite  you,  and  murmur  at 
this  truth,  value  them  not  two  farthings  ;  for,  though 
they  ihould  convicl  you  of  a  lye,  they  cannot  cut  off 
the  hand  *  that  wrote  it. 

As  to  citing  in  the  margin  the  books  and  authors^ 
from  whom  you  collected  the  fentences  and  fayings 
you  have  interfperfed  in  your  hiilory,  there  is  no  more 
to  do  but  to  contrive  it  fo,  that  fome  fentences  and 
phrafes  may  fall  in  pat,  which  you  have  by  heart,  or  at 
leaft  which  will  coftyou  very  little  trouble  to  find.  As 
for  example;  treating  of  liberty  and  ílavery,  <c  Non 
bene  pro  toto  libertas  venditur  auro."    And  then  in 

»  He  loll  one  hand  in  the  fea-fight  at  Lepanto  againft  the  Turks. 
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the  margin  cite  Horace,  or  whoever  faid  it.  If  you 
are  treating  of  the  power  of  death,  prefently  you 
have,  €f  Pallida  mors  aequo  pulfat  pede  pauperum 
tabernas  regumque  turres  *."  If  of  friendship  and 
loving  our  enemies,  as  God  enjoins,  go  to  the  holy 
fcripture,  if  you  have  never  fo  little  curioiity,  and  fet 
down  God's  own  words,  <e  Egoautemdico  vobis,  di- 
ligite  inimicos  vertros."  If  you  are  fpeaking  of  evil 
thoughts,  bring  in  the  gofpel  again,  "  De  corde  ex- 
eunt cogitationes  malas.5'*  On  the  inftability  of 
friends,  Cato  will  lend  you  his  diftich,  "  Donee  eris 
felix,  multos  numerabis  amicos ;  témpora  fi  fueriat 
nubila,  folus  eris."  And  fo,  with  thefe  fcraps  of 
Latin  and  the  like,  it  is  odds  but  people  will  take 
you  for  a  great  grammarian,  which  is  a  matter  of 
no  fmall  honour  and  advantage  in  thefe  days.  As 
to  clapping  annotations  at  the  end  of  the  book,  you 
may  do  it  fafely  in  this  manner.  If  you  name  any 
giant  in  your  book,  fee  that  it  be  the  giant  Goliah  ; 
and  with  this  alone  (which  will  coil  almo  ft  nothing) 
you  have  a  grand  annotation ;  for  you  may  put  :  the 
giant  Golias  or  Goliat,  was  a  Philiftine,  whom  the 
fhepherd  David  ilew  with  a  great  blow  of  a  ftone 
from  a  fling,  in  the  valley  of  Terebinthus,  as  it  is 
related  in  the  book  of  Kings,  in  the  chapter  wherein 
you  ihall  find  it,. 

Then,  to  ihew  yourfelf  a  great  humanift,  and1 
ikilful  in  cofmography,  let  the  river  Tagus  be  in- 
troduced into  the  hiitory,  and  you  will  gain  another 
notable  annotation,  thus  :  the  river  Tagus  was  fo 
called  from  a  certain  king  of  Spain  :  it  has  its  fource 
Mi  fuch  a  place,  and  is  fwallowed  up  in  the  ocean, 
firil  killing  the  walls  of  the  famous  city  of  Liibon  : 
and  fome  are  of  opinion,  its  fands  are  of  gold,  &c. 
If  you  have  occafion  to  treat  of  robbers.,.  Twill  tell 
you  the  flory  of  Cacus,  for  I  have  it  by  heart.  If 

*  This  and  the  following  period  are  omitted  in  Shelton's  tran* 
flntion. 
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you  write  of  courtezans,  there  is  the  biihop  of  Mon- 
donedo  will  lend  you  a  Lamia,  Lais,  and  Flora,  and 
this  annotation  muit  needs  be  very  much  to  your 
credit.  If  you  would  tell  of  cruel  women,  Ovid  will 
bring  you  acquainted  with  Medea,  if  enchanters 
and  witches  are  your  fubjecl  ;  Homer  has  a  Calypfo, 
and  Virgil  a  Circe.  If  you  would  give  us  a  hiftory 
of  valiant  commanders ;  Julius  Ca?far  gives  you  him- 
felf  in  his  commentaries,  and  Plutarch  will  furniih 
you  with  a  thoufand  Alexanders.  If  you  treat  of 
love,  and  have  but  two  drams  of  the  Tufcan  tongue, 
you  will  light  on  Leon  Hebreo,  who  will  give  you 
-enough  of  it.  And  if  you  care  not  to  vifit  foreign 
parts,  you  have  at  home  Fonfeca,  M  Of  the  love  of 
God,"  where  he  defcribes  all  that  you,  or  the  moil 
ingenious  perfons,  can  imagine  upon  that  fruitful 
fubjecl.  In  fine,  there  is  no  more  to  be  done  but 
naming  thefe  names,  or  hinting  thefe  itories  in  your 
book,  and  let  me  alone  to  fettle  the  annotations  and 
quotations  ;  fori  will  warrant  to  fill, the  margins  for 
you,  and  enrich  the  end  of  your  book  with  half  a 
dozen  leaves  into  the  bargain. 

We  come  now  to  the  catalogue  of  authors,  fet  down- 
in  other  books,  that  is  wanting  in  yours.  The 
remedy  whereof  is  very  eafy  ;  for  you  have  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  find  a  book  that  has  them  all,  from  A 
down  to  Z,  as  you  fay,  and  then  tranfcribe  that 
very  alphabet  into  your  work  ;  and  fuppofe  the  falfe- 
hood  be  ever  fo  apparent  from  the  little  need  you 
have  to  make  ufe  of  them,  it  iignifies  nothing;  and 
perhaps  feme  will  be  fo  fooliin  as  to  believe  you  had 
occafion  for  them  all  in  your  iimple  and  iincere 
hiitory.  But,  though  it  ferved  for  nothing  elfe,  that 
long  catalogue  of  authors  will  however,  at  the  rlril 
bluih,  give  fome  authority  to  the  book.  And  who 
will  go  about  to  difprove,  whether  you  followed  them 
or  noa  feeing  they  can  get  nothing  by  it  ? 

After 
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After  all,  if  I  take  the  thing  right,  this  book  of 
yours  .has  no  need  of  thefe  ornaments,  you  fay  it 
wants  ;  for  it  is  only  an  inveclive  againft  the  books 
of  chivalry,  which  fort  of  books  Ariilotle  never 
dreamed  of,  Saint  Baiil  never  mentioned,  nor  Cicero 
once  heard  of.  Nor  does  the  relation  of  its  fabulous 
extravagancies  fall  under  the  punctuality  anrd  pre- 
cifenefs  of  truth  ;  nor  do  the  obfervations  of  aílronomy 
come  within  its  fphere  :   nor  have  the  dimenfions 
of  geometry,  or  the  rhetorical  arguments  of  logic, 
any  thing  to  do  with  it ;  nor  has  it  any  concern  with 
preaching,  mixing  the  human  with  the  divine,  a  kind 
of  mixture,  which  no  chriftian  judgment  ihould  med- 
dle with.    All  it  has  to  do,  is,,  to  copy  nature  : 
imitation  is  the  buiinefs,  and  how  much  the  more 
perfect  that  is,  fo  much  the  better  what  is  written 
will  be.    And  iince  this  writing  of  yours  aims  at  no 
more  than  to  deilroy  the  authority  and  acceptance 
the  books  of  chivalry  have  had  in  the  world,  and 
among  the  vulgar,  you  have  no  buiinefs  to  go  begging 
fentences  of  philofophers,  paiTages  of  holy  writ, 
poetical  fables,  rhetorical  orations,  or  miracles  of 
faints  ;  but  only  to  endeavour,  with  plainnefs,  and 
infignirlcant,  decent,  and  well  ordered  words,  to  give 
your  periods  a  pleafing  and  harmonious  turn,expref- 
fmg  the  deiign  in  all  you  advance,  and  as  much  as 
poiTible  making  your  conceptions  clearly  underftood, 
without  being  intricate  or  obfcure.    Endeavour  alfo, 
that  by  reading  your  hiilory,  the  melancholy  may  be 
provoked  to  laugh,  the  gay  humour  be  heightened, 
and  the  fimple  not  tired  ;  that  the  judicious  may  ad- 
mire the  invention,  the  grave  not  undervalue  it,  nor 
the  wife  forbear  commending  it.  In  conclufion,  carry 
your  aim  ileady  to  overthrow  that  ill  compiled  ma- 
chine of  books  of  chivalry,  abhorred  by  many,  but 
applauded  by  more:  and,  if  you  carry  this  point,  you 
gain  a  confiderable  one. 

b  z  I  liftened 
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I  liftened  with  great  iilence  to  what  my  friend  faid 
to  me,  and  his  words  made  fo  ftrong  an  imprelfion 
upon  me,  that  I  approved  them  without  difputing,  and 
out  of  them  chofe  to  compofe  this  preface,  wherein, 
iweetreader,youwilldifcern  thejudgmentofmy  friend, 
my  own  good  hap  in  finding  fuch  a  counfellor  at  fuch 
a  pinch,  and  your  own  eafe  in  receiving,  in  fo  lin- 
cere  and  unoftentatious  a  manner,  the  hiftory  of  the 
famous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  ;  of  whom  it  is 
clearly  the  opinion  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  diftriél 
of  the  field  of  Montiel,  that  he  was  the  chafteft 
lover,  and  the  moil  valiant  knight,  that  has  been  feen 
In  thofe  parts  for  many  years.  I  will  not  enhance 
the  fervice  I  do  you  in  bringing  you  acquainted  with 
fo  notable  and  fo  worthy  a  knight;  but  I  beg  the 
favour  of  fome  fmall  acknowledgment  for  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  famous  Sancho  Panca,  his  fquire, 
in  whom  I  think  I  have  decyphered  all  the  fquire-like 
graces,  that  are  fcattered  up  and  down  in  the  whole 
rabble  of  books  of  chivalry.  And  fo,  God  give  yo& 
beakh,  not  forgetting  me.  Fareweh 
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PARTI.      BOOK  L 

CHAP.  I. 

Which  treats  of  the  quality  and  manner  of  life  of 
the  renowned  gentleman  DON  QJJ  I  X  O  T  E 
de  la  Mancha. 

*W"N  a  village  of  La  Mancha*,  the  name  of  which 
H    I  purpofely  omit,  there  lived  not  long  ago,  one. 
j|   of  thofe  gentlemen,  who  ufually  keep  a  launce 
upon  a  rack,  an  old  target,  a  lean  horfe,  and  a 
greyhound  for  courfing.  \  A  diih  of  boiled  meat  con- 
filling  of  fomewhat  more^beef  than  mutton  f,  the 
fragments  ferved  up  cold  on  moil  nights,  an  amletj  on^ 

*  A  fmall  territory,  partly  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  and 
partly  in  Caftile— • 

-f  Beef  being  cheaper  in  Spain  than  mutton. 

%  The  original  is  "  duelos  y  quebrantos/'  literally  (( griefs  and 
groans."  It  is  a  cant-phrafe  for  ibme  failing- day -diih  in  ufe  in 
La  Mancha.  Some  fay,  it  fignifies  "  brains  fried  with  eggs," 
which  the  church  allows  in  poor  countries  in  defect  of  fiih. 
Others  have  gueffed  it  to  mean  fome  windy  kind  of  diet,  a$  peas, 
herbs,  &c.  which  are  apt  to  occafion  cholicks  ;  as  if  one  ihould 
fay,  "  greens  and  gripes  on  Saturdays."  As  it  is  not  eafy  to  fettle 
its  true  meaning,  the  tranilator  has  iubitituted  an  equivalent  diih 
better  known  to  the  Englifh  Reader. 

Vol.  I.  B  Saturdays, 
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Saturdays,  lentils  on  Fridays,  and  a  fmall  pigeon  by 
vva.y  of  addidon  on  Sundays,  con  fumed  three  fourths 
of  his  income.  The" reft  was  laid  out  in  a  furtout  of 
fine  black  cloth,  a  pair  of  velvet  breeches  for  holi- 
days, Vv'ith  flippers  of  the  fame  ;  and  on  week-days 
he'  pridedjiirnlelf  in  the  very  fj&fi  of  his  own  home- 
fpun  clothj  His  family  confiúed  of  an  houfekeeper  * 
fomewhat  above  forty,  a  niece  not  quite  twenty,  and 
a  lad  for  the  field  an4  the  market,  who  both  faddled 
the  horfe  and  handled  the  pruning-hook.  The  age 
of  our  gentleman  bordered  upon  fifty  years.  He  was 
of  a  robuit  conflitution,  fpare.  bodied,  of  a  meagre 
vifage  ;  a  very  early  rifer,  and  a  keen  fportfman.  It 
is  faid  his  firname  was  Quixada,  or  Quefada  (for  in 
this  there  is  fome  diiference  among  the  authors  who 
have  written  upon  this  fubjecl)  tho?  by  probable  con- 
jectures it  may  be  gathered  that  he  was  called  Quix- 
ana  f.  But  this  is  of  little  importance  to  our  ftory  : 
Jet  it  fufrice,  that  in  relating  we  do  not  fwerve  a  jot 
from  the  truth. 

You  mull  know  then,  that  this  gentleman  afore- 
faid,  at  times  when  he  was  idle,  which  was  moil:  part 
of  the  year,  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  reading  of  books 
of  chivalry,  with  fo  much  attachment  and  relifh,  that 
he  almoft  forgot  all  the  fports  of  the  field,  and  even 
the  management  of  his  domeftic  affairs  ;  and  his 
curiofity  and  extravagant  fondnefs  herein  arrived  to 
that  pitch,  that  he  fold  many  acres  of  arable  land 
to  purchafe  books  of  knight-errantry,  and  carried 
home  all  he  could  lay  hands  on  of  that  kind.^T  But, 
among  them  all,  none  pleafed  him  fo  much  as  thofe 
compofed  by  the  famous  Feliciano  de  Silva  ;  for  the 
glaringnefs  of  his  profe,  and  the  intricacy  of  his  ftyle, 

#  The  old  tranilators  will  have  the  Don's  houfe-keener  to  be 
3C?.  old  woman,  tho'  it  is  plain  íhe  is  but  little  more  than  forty; 
and  the.  original  word  Ama  fignifies  only  an  upper  woman-fer- 
vant,  or  one  who  is  Mil'trefs  over  the  reft. 

f  \  derivation  from  the  Spaniih  word  Quixas, which  figniftes 

feemed 
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feemed  to  him  fo  many  pearls  ;  and  efpecially  when 
he  came  toperufe  thofelove-fpeeches,  and  challenges, 
wherein  in  feveral  places  he  found  written  :  <■*  The 
reafon  of  the  unreafonable  treatment  of  my  reafon 
enfeebles  my  reafon  in  fuch  wife,  that  with  reafon  I 
complain  of  your  beauty  and  alfo  when  he  read  ; 
<s  The  high  heavens  that  with  your  divinity  divinely 
fortify  you  with  the  ftars,  making  you  meri- 
torious of  the  merit  merited  by  your  greatnefs." 
With  this  kind  of  language  the  poor  gentleman  loft' 
his  wits,  and  diítraéled  himfelf  to  comprehend  and 
unravel  their  meaning  ;  which  was  more  than  Ari- 
ftotle  himfelf  could  do,  were  he  to  rife  again  from  the 
dead  for  that  purpofe  alone.  He  had  fome  doubts  as  to 
the  dreadful  wounds,  which  Don  Belianis  gave  and 
received  ;  for  he  imagined,  that  notwithflanding  the 
moil  expert  furgeons  had  cured  him,  his  face  and 
whole  body  mult  ftill  be  full  of  feams  and  fears*. 
Neverthelefs  he  commended  in  his  author  the  con- 
cluding his  book  with  a  promife  of  that  unfiniihabJe 
adventure  :  and  he  often  had  it  in  his  thoughts  to 
take  pen  in  hand,  and  finiih  it  himfelf,  precifely  as  it 
is  there  promifed :  which  he  had  certainly  performed, 
and  fuccefsfully  too,  if  other  greater  and  continual 
cogitations  had  not  diverted  him. 

He  had  frequent  difputes  with  the  priefc#  of  his 
village  (who  was  a  learned  perfon,  and  had  taken 
his  degrees  in  Giguenza)  which  of  the  two  was  the 
better  knight,  Palmerin  of  England  f ,  or  A  mad  is 
de  Gaul.  But  mailer  Nicholas,  barber- furgeon  of 
the  fame  town,  affirmed,  that  none  ever  came  up  to 
the  knight  of  the  fun;  and  that  if  any  one  could 
be  compared  to  him,  it  was  Don  Galaor  brother  of 

*  u  El  cura."    The  reftor  or  pariíh-prieíl. 

f  England  feems  to  have  been  often  made  the  fcene  of  chi- 
valry ;  for,  befules  tins  Palmerin,  we  find  Don  Florando  of  Eng- 
land, and  fome  others,  not  to  mention  Amadis's  miitrsfs  the 
princefs  Uriana  of  England. 

B  z  Amadis 
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Amadis  de  Gaul  ;  for  he  was  of  a  difpolition  fit  for 
every  thing,  no  finical  gentleman,  nor  fuch  a  whim- 
perer  as  his  brother;  and  as  to  courage,  he  was  by 
r.o  means  inferior  to  himT|  In  ihort,  he  fo  bewildered 
himfelf  in  this  kind  or  itudy,  that  he  paíTed  the 
flights  in  reading  from  fun-fet  to  fun-rife,  and  the 
days  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet  :  and  thus,  thro'  little 
Deep  and  much  reading,  his  brain  was  dried  up  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  he  came  at  lail  to  lofe  his  wits. 
His  imagination  was  full  of  all  that  he  read  in  his 
r  books,  to  wit,  enchantments,  battles,  ilngle  combats, 
challenges,  wounds,  courtihips,  amours,  tempeits, 
and  impoíTible  abfurdities.  And  fo  firmly  was  he 
perfuaded,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  chimeras  he  read 
of  was  true,  that  he  thought  no  hiftory  in  the  world 
was  more  tobe  depended  upon.  The  Cid  Ruydiaz  *,. 
he  was  wont  to  fay,  was  a  very  good  knight,  but  not 
comparable  to  the  knight  of  the  burning-fword,  who 
with  a  fingle  back-ftroke  cleft  afunder  two  fierce  and 
monfxrous  giants.  He  was  better  pleafed  with  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpió  for  putting  Orlando  the  enchanted 
to  death  in  Roncefvalles,  by  means  of  the  fame  ftra- 
tagem  which  Hercules  ufed,  when  he  fuirocated  An- 
teus,  fon  of  the  earth,  by  fqueezing  him  between  his 
arms.  He  fpoke  mighty  well  of  the  giant  Morgan te  ; 
for,  tho'he  was  of  that  monftrous  brood  who  are  always 
proud  and  infoient,  he  alone  was  affable  and  well-bred. 
But,  above  all,  he  was  charmed  with  Reynaldo  de 
Montalvan,  efpecially  when  he  faw  him  fallying  out 
of  his  caftle  and  plundering  all  he  met  f  ;  and  when 
abroad  he  feized  that  image  of  Mahomet,  which  was 

*  A  famous  Spaniih  commander,  concerning  whom  many  fa- 
bles pafs  among  the  vulgar. 

f  Here  Don  Quixote,  in  the  hurry  of  his  imaginations,  con- 
founds rigi.*  and  wrong,  making  his  hero  a  common  robber  : 
whereas  upon  cooler  thoughts  he  íhould  have  longed  to  have  been 
Upon  his  bones,  as  he  does  upon  Galalon  in  the  fame  breath  :  but 
perhaps  Reynaido's  catholic  zeal  againft  Mahomet  atoned  for 
íuch  unkni¿htly  pra&ice. 

all 
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all  of  maíTive  gold,  as  his  hiilory  records.  He  would 
have  given  his  houfe- keeper,  and  niece  to  boot,  for 
a  fair  opportunity  of  handfomely  kicking  the  traitor 
Gaialon^Tf  -. 

In  fine,  having  quite  loft  his  wits,  he  fell  into  one 
of  the  ftrangelt  conceits  that  -ever  entered  into  the 
head  of  any  mad-man  ;  which  was,  that  he  thought 
it  expedient  and  necefiary,  as  well  for  the  advance- 
mentof  his  own  reputation,  as  for  the  publick  gooJa 
that  he  ihouid  commence  knight-errant,  and  wander 
thro>  the  world,  with  his  horfe  and  arms,  in  queft  of 
adventures  ;  and  to  put  in  practice  whatever  he  had 
read  to  have  been  praclifed  by  knights  errant  ;  re- 
dreffing  all  kind  of  grievances,  and  expofing  himfelf 
to  danger  on.  all  occafions  ;  that  by  accomplishing 
fuch  enterprizes  he  might  acquire  eternal  fame  and 
renown.^  The  poor  gentleman  already  imagined 
himfelf  at  lead  crowned  emperor  of  Trapifonda  by 
the  valour  of  his  arm  :  And  thus  wrapt  up  in  thefe 
agreeable  delufions,  and  hurried  on  by  the  íírange 
pleafure  he  took  in  them,  he  haiiened  to  put  in  exe- 
cution what  he  fo  much  defired. 

And  the  firft  thing  he  did,  was,  to  fcour  up  a  fuit 
of  armour,  which  had  been  his  great- great-grand - 
father's,jjUK'!,  being  mouldy  and  rufl-eaten,  had  Iain 
by,  many  long  years,  forgotten  in  a  corner.  Theíe 
die  cleaned  and  furbiihed-up  the  beft  he  could:  but  rfe 
perceived  they  had  one  grand  defect,  which  was,  that 
inftead  of  a  helmet,  they  had  only  a  fimple  morrión 
cr  ñeel-cap  1  but  he  dexterouily  fupplied  this  Want 
by  contriving  a  fort  of  vizor  of  paile-board,  which 
being  fixed  to  the  head-piece  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  complete  helmet.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  to  try 
its  (Irength,  and  whether  it  was  proof  againft  a  cut, 
he  drew  his  fwcrd,  and,  giving  it  two  ilrokes,  undid 
in  an  inilant  what  he  had  been  a  week  in  doing.  But 
net  altogether  approving  of  his  having  broken  it  to 
pieces  with  fo  much  eafe,  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the 
*  Who  betrayed  the  French  army  at  Roncef valles. 

B  3  like 
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like  danger  for  the  future,  he  made  it  over  again* 
fencing  it  with  fma-Il  bars  of  iron  within  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  he  relied  fatisiied  of  its  ftrength ;  and 
without  caring  to  make  a  freih  experiment  on  it,  he 
approved  and  looked  upon  it  as  a  moil  excellent  he]  met. 

The  ne^t  thing  he  did,  was,-  to  vifit  his  fteed  ; 
and  tho' Ujís  bones  ftuck  out  like  the  corners  of  a 
real  2,  and  he  had  more  faults  than  Gonela's  horfe, 

Twhich  '<  tan  turn  pellis  &  oila  fuit,^  he  fancied  that 
neither  Alexander's  Bucephalus,  not  Cyd's  Babieca, 
was  equal  to  him.  Four  days  was  he  confidering 
what  name  to  give  him  : (jfor  (as  he  faid  within  him- 
felf) it  was  not  fit  that  a  horfe  fo  good,  and  apper- 
taining to  a.v  knight  fo  famous,  ihould  be  without 
lome  name  of  eminence  ;  and  therefore  he  ftudied 
to  accommodate  him  with  one,  which  ihould  exprefs 
what  he  had  been  before  he  belonged  to  a  knight- 
errant,  and  what  he  actually  now  was  :  for  it  feemed 
highly  rcafonable,  if  his  mailer  changed  his  itate,  he 
likewife  ihould  change  his  name,  and  acquire  one 
famous  and  high  founding,  as  became  the  new  order, 
and  the  new  way  of  life  he  now  profeiTedJ?  And  fo, 

"  after  fundry  names  devifed  and  rejected,  liked  and 
diiliked  again, ]*he  concluded  at  lail  to  call  him  Rozi- 
nante  f  ;  a  name,  in  his  opinion,  lofty  and  fonorous, 
and  at  the  fame  time  expreííive  otwhat  he  had  been 
when  he  was  but  a  common  fteed,  and  before  he  had 
acquired  his  prefent  fuperiority  over  all  the  ileeds  in 
the  world. 

Having  given  his  horfe  a  name  fo  much  to  his 
fatisfacYion,  be  refolved  to  give  himfelf  one.  This 
confideration  took  him  up  eight  days  more,  and 
at  length  he  determined  to  call  himfelf  Don  Quixote  : 
from  whence,  as  is  faid,  the  Authors  of  this  moil 
true  Hiftory  conclude,  that  his  name  was  certainly 

*  A  ludicrous  image  drawn  from  the  irregular  figure  of  the 
Spaniih  money,  to  exprefs  the  jutting  bones  of  a  lean  beaft. 

•J*  From  Rozin,  a  common  drudge-horfe,  and  ante,  before  ; 
*s  Alexander's  Bucephalus  from  his  bull-head,  and  the  knight 
of  the  fun's  Cornerino  from  a  horn  in  his  forehead. 

Quixada, 
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Quixada,  and  not  Quefada,  as  others  would  have 
it.  But  recollecting  that  the  valorous  Amadis,  not 
content  with  the  fimple  appellation  of  Amadis,  ad- 
ded thereto  the  name  of  his  kingdom  and  native 
country,  in  order  to  render  it  famous,  and  ilyled 
himfelr  Amadis  de  Gaul  ;  fo  he,  like  a  good  knight, 
did  in  like  manner  call  himfelf  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha  ;  whereby,  in  his  opinion,  he  fet  forth  in 
a  very  lively  manner  his  lineage  and  country,  and 
did  it  due  honour  by  taking  his  firname  from  thence. 

And  now,-  his  armour  being  furbiihed  up,Ohe 
morrión  converted  into  a  perfect  helmet,  and  both 
his  Meed  and  himfelf  new-named,  he  perfúaded  him- 
felf that  he  wanted  nothing  but  to  make  choice  of 
fome  lady  to  be  in  love  with  :tibr  a  knight-errant 
without  a  miilrefs  was  a  tree  without  leaves  or  fruit, 
and  a  body  without  a  foul.  If,  faid  he,  for  the 
puniihment  of  my  fins,  or  thro'  my  good-fortune,  I 
ihould  chance  to  meet  fome  giant,  as  is  ufual  with 
knights-errant,  and  mould  overthrow  him  in  right, 
or  cleave  him  afunder,  or  in  fine  vanquiili  and  force 
him  to  yield,  will  it  not  be  proper  to  have  fpme  lady 
to  fend  him  to  as  a  prefent ;  that,  when  he  comes 
before  her,  he  may  kneel  to  her  fweet  ladyihip,  and 
with  humble  and  fubmiifive  tone,  accoil  her  thus : 
*f  Madam,  I  am  the  Giant  Caraculiambro,  lord  of 
the  iiland  Malindrania,  whom  the  never  enough  to 
be  praifed  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  has  overcome 
in  fingle  combat,  and  has  commanded  to  prefent 
myfelf  before  your  ladyihip,  that  your  grandeur  may 
difpofe  of  me  as  you  think  proper. "  Oh  !  how  did 
our  good  gentleman  exult,  when  he  had  made  this 
harangue,  and  efpecially  when  he  had  found  out  a 
perfon,  on  whom  to  confer  the  title  of  his  miilrefs ; 
which,  it  is  believed,  happened  thus.1  Near  the 
place  where  he  lived,  there  dwelt  a  very  comely 
country  lafs,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  in 
love  ;  tho',  as  it  is  fuppofed,  (lie  never  knew  it,  nor 
B  4  troubled 
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troubled  herfelf  about  it.  Her  name  was  Aldonza 
Lorenzo;  and  her  he  pitched  upon  to  be  the  ladv  of 
his  thoughts:  then  calling  about  for  a  name,  which 
ihould  have  fome  affinity  with  her  own/  and  yet  in- 
cline towards  that  of  a  great  lady  or  princefs,  he  re- 
vived to  call  her  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo  (for  ihe  was 
born  at  that  place  :)  a  name,  to  his  thinking,  harmo- 
nious, uncommon,  and  lignificant,  like  the  reft  he 
had  devifed  for  himfelf,  and  for  all  that  belonged  to- 
hlrn. 

C  H  A  P.  II. 

Which  treats  of  the  fir  ft  /ally  the  ingenious  Don  Quixote 
made  from  his  village, 

%^TOWthefe  difpofitions  being  made,  he  would 
JL  N  no  ionger  defer  putting  his  deiign  in  execu- 
tion ;  being  the  more  ftrongly  excited  thereto  by  the 
miichicf  he  thought  his  delay  occaiioned  in  the  world  ; 
fuch  and  fo  many  were  the  grievances  he  propofed  to 
redrefs,  the  wrongs  he  intended  to  rectify,  the  exor- 
bitances to  qorrecl,  the  abufes  to  reform,  and  the  debts 
to  difch argel  And  therefore,  without  making  any  one 
privy  to  his  deiign,  or  being  feen  by  any  body,  one 
morning  before  day  (which  was  one  of  the  hotteft  of 
the*  month  of  July)  he  armed  himfelf  cap-a-pee, 
mounted  Rozinante,  adjulled  his  ill-compofed  bea- 
ver, braced  on  his  target  *,  grafped  his  launce,  and 
iifued  forth  into  the  fields  at  a  private  door  of  his 
back-yard,  with  the  greateft  fatisfaclion  and  joy,  to 
find  with  how  much  eafe  he  had  given  a  beginning 
to  his  honourable  enterprize.  But  fcarce  was  he  got 
into  the  plain,  when  a  terrible  thought  aiTaulted  him, 
and  fuch  as  had  well-nigh  made  him  abandon  his 
new  undertaking;  for  it  came  into  his  remembrance, 
that  he  was  not  dubbed  a  knight,  and  that,  according 

*  The  target  or  buckler  was  flung  about  the  neck  with  a 
buckle  anU  thon*. 

to 
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to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  he  neither  could,  nor  ought, 
to  enter  the  lifts  againit.  any  knightf  and  though  he 
liad  been  dubbed,  frill  he  mud  wear  wriite  armour,  as 
a  new  knight,  without  any  device  on  his  fhield,  until 
he  had  acquired  one  by  his  pro wefs./ Thefe  reflexions 
ilaggered  his  refolution  ;  but  his  frenzy  prevailing 
above  any  reafon  whatever,  he  purpofed  to  get  him- 
felf  knighted  by  the  fir íl  períbñ  he  ihould  meet,  in 
imitation  of  many  others  who  had  done  the  like,  as 
he  had  read  in  the  books  which  had  occafioned  his 
madnefs.  As  to  the  white  armour,  he  propofed  to 
fcour  his  own,  the  fir  ft  opportunity,  in  fuch  fort  that 
it  ihould  be  whiter  than  ermine:  and  herewith  quiet- 
ing his  mind,  he  went  on  his  way,  following  no  other 
road  than  what  his  horfe  pleafed  to  take;  believing 
that  therein  confided  the  life  and  fpirit  of  adven- 
tures. 

Thus  our  flaming  adventurer  jogged  en,  talking  to 
himfelf,  and  faying  :  Who  doubts,  but  that,  in  future 
times,  when  the  faithful  hiftory  of  my  famous  exploits 
ihall  come  to  light,  the  fage,  who  writes  them,  when 
he  gives  a  relation  of  this  my  firft  fally,  fo  early  in  the 
morning,  will  do  it  in  words  like  thefe  :  "  Scarce  had 
ruddy  Phoebus  fpread  the  golden  treiTes  of  his  beau* 
teous  hair  over  the  face  of  the  wide  and  fpacious 
earth  ;  and  fcarce  had  the  painted  birds,  with  the 
fweetand  mellifluous  harmony  of  their  forked  tongues, 
faluted  the  approach  of  rofy  Aurora,  when,  quitting 
the  foft  couch  of  her  jealous  hufband,  ihe  difclofed 
herfelf  to  mortals  through  the  gates  and  balconies  of 
the  Manchegan  horizon*;  when  the  renowned  Don 

Quixote 

#  A  ridicule  on  the  like  afTecTxd  defcriptions,  fo  common  in 
romances ;  fuch  as  that  in  the  Hiilory  of  Don  Polindo  fon  to  the 
king  of  Numidia,  ch.  I."  Quando  in  aquel  tiémp'o,?*  &c.  In  that 
feafon,  when  ttie  beauteous  Latona  moil  fwelleth  her  bending 
horns,  and  her  gilded  ball  beftowerh  bri^htnefs  on  the  darkeit 
night:  And  when  Apollo,  father  of  the  unfortunate  Phaeton, 
making  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  and  jeilins  in  Gemini  warm* 
B  £  eth 
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Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  abandoning  the  lazy  down, 
mounted  his  famous  courier  Rozinante,  and  began  to 
travel  through  the  ancient  and  noted  field  of  Mon- 
tiel*;"  (and  true  it  is,  that  was  the  very  field;)  and 
pafiing  along  it,  he  continued  faying ;  Happy  times, 
and  happy  age,  in  which  my  famous  exploits  fhall 
come  to  light,  worthy  to  be  engraved  in  brafs,  carved 
in  marble,  and  drawn  in  picture,  for  a  monument  to 
all  poílerity  !  O  thou  fage  enchanter  !  whoever  thou 
art,  to  whofe  lot  it  fhall  fall  to  be  the  chronicler  of 
this  wonderful  hiílory,  I  befeech  thee  not  to  forget 
my  good  Rozinante,  the  infeparable  companion  of  all 
my  travels  and  excurfions.  Then  on  a  fudden,  as  one 
really  enamoured,  he  went  on,  faying  ;  O  princefs 
Dulcinea!  miílrefsof  this  captive  heart,  great  injury 
hail  thou  done  me  in  discarding  and  difgracing  me 
by  thy  rigorous  decree,  forbidding  me  to  appear  in 
the  prefence  of  thy  beauty.  Vouchfafe,  lady,  to  re- 
member this  thine  inthralled  heart,  that  endures  fo 
many  afflictions  for  love  of  thee. 

Thus  he  went  on,  bringing  one  extravagance  up- 
on another,  in  the  ilyle  his  books  had  taught  him,  ^ 
and  imitating  as  near  as  he  could  their  very  phrafe. 
He  travelled  on  fo  leifurely,  and  the  fun  advanced  fo  ^ 
fail,  and  with  fuch  intenfe  heat,  that  it  was  fufficient 
to  have  melted  his  brains,  if  he  had  had  any.  He  tra- 
velled almoft  that  whole  day  without  meeting  with 
any  thing  worth  relating*  which  diiheartened  him 
much  ;  for  he  wanted  immediately  to  have  encoun- 
tered fomebody  to  make  trial  of  the  force  of  his 
valiant  arm. 

eth  human  nature,  and  beautifieth  the  flowery  meads,  adorning 
the  open  fields  and  ihady  groves  wifeh  odoriferous  purple  flowersi 
whofe  diverfity  rendereth  their  fight  more  charming  to  man- 
kind, &c. 

*  A  proper  field  to  infpire  courage,  being  the  ground  upon 
which  Henry  thebailard  flew  his  legitimate  brother  Don  Pedro, 
whom  our  brave  Black.  Prince  Edward  had  fet  upon  the  throne 
•f  Spain* 

Some 
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Some  authors  fay,  his  firit  adventure  was  that  of  the 
ftraits  of  Lapice;  others  pretend,  it  was  that  of  the 
windmills.  But  what  I  have  been  able  to  difcover  of 
this  matter,  and  what  I  have  found  written  in  the  an- 
nals of  La  Mancha,  is,  that  he  travelled  all  that  day, 
and,  towarcfjjxe  fall  of  night,  his  horfe  and  he  found 
themfelves  tired,  and  almoft  dead  with  hunger  ;  and 
looking  round  about  to  fee  if  he  could  difcover  fome 
cattle,  or  ihepherd's  cottage,  to  which  he  might  retire, 
and  relieve  his  extreme  neceility,  he  perceived  not 
far  from  the-  road  an  inn  ;  which  was  as  if  he  had 
feen  a  fiar  directing  him  to  the  porticos,  or  palaces, 
of  his  redemption  *.  He  made  all  the  hafte  he  could, 
and  came  up  to  it  juft  as  the  day  Ihut  in.  There 
chanced  to  Hand  at  the  door  two  young  women,  ladies 
of  pleafure  as  they  are  called,  who  were  going  to  Sevil 
with  certain  carriers,  who  happened  to  take  up  their 
lodging  at  the  inn  that  night.  And  as  whatever  our 
adventurer  thought,  faw,  or  imagined,  feemed  to  him 
to  be  done  and  tranfacled  in  the  manner  he  had  read 
of,  immediately,  at  fight  of  the  inn,  he  fancied  it  to 
be  a  ca.ftle,  with  four  turrets  and  battlements  of  reful- 
gent filver,  together  with  its  draw-bridge,  deep  moat, 
and  all  the  appurtenances,  with  which  fuch  caftles  are 
ufually  defcribed.  (^s  he  was  making  up  to  the  inn, 
which  he  took  for  a  caftle,  at  fome  li  ttle  diftance  from 
it,  he  checked  Rozinante  by  the  bridle,  expecting 
fome  dwarf  to  appear  on  the  battlements,  and  give 
notice,  by  found  of  trumpet,  of  the  arrival  of  a  knight 
at  the  caftle.  But  finding  they  delayed,  and  that  Ro- 
zinante preiTed  to  get  to  the  dable,  he  drew  near  to 

*  This  companion  of  Don  Quixote's  joy,  at  the  fight  of  the 
inn,  to  that  of  the  wife  men,  conducted  to  the  like  place  by  a 
ft$r,  is  in  alluñon  to  thofe  pictures  in  popifh  churches,  wherein 
the  wile  men,  the  ilar,  and  the  child  Jefus  in  the  manger,  are  re- 
piefented  under  fome  magnificent  pieces  of  architecture,  with 
grand  porticos,  pillars,  &f<r.  and  the  good  company,  together  with 
the  ox  and  the  afs,  for  dignity's  fake,  mo£fc  fumptuoufly  lodged. 
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the  inn  door,  and  faw  there  the  two  drolling  wenches, 
who  Teemed  to  him  to  be  two  beautiful  darofels,  or 
graceful  ladies,  who  were  taking  their  pleafure  at  the 
caftle/gate. 

It  happened  that  a  fwinéherd,  getting  together  his 
hogs  (for,  without  begging  pardon>  fo  they  are  call- 
ed*) from  the  ílubble  field,  winding  his  horn,  at 
which  fignal  they  are  wont  to  aifernble ;  and  at  that 
inftant  Don  Quixote's  imagination  reprefented  to  him 
what  he  wiihed,  namely,  that  fome  dwarf  gave  the 
fignal  of  his  arrival  ;  and  therefore,  with  wond'rous 
content,  he  came  up  to  the  inn,  and  to  the  ladies, 
who,  perceiving  a  man  armed  in  that  manner  with 
launce  and -buckler,  were  frighted,  and  began  to  run 
into  the  houfe.  But  Don  Quixote,  gueiiing  at  their 
fear  by  their  flight,  lifted  up  his  paileboard  vizor,  and 
difcovering  his  withered  and  dufty  vifage,  with  courte- 
ous demeanor  and  grave  voice  thus  accoited  them  : 
Fly  not,  ladies,  nor  fear  any  difcourtefy  ;  for  the  er- 
der  of  knighthood,  which  I  profefs,  permits  me  not 
to  offer  injury  to  any  one,  much  lefs  to  virgins  of  fuch 
high  rank  as  your  prefence  denotes.  The  wenches 
ilared  at  him,  and  with  all  the  eyes  they  had  were 
looking  to  find  his  face,  which  the  fcurvy  beaver 
almojl  covered.  But  when  they  heard  themfelves 
fry  led  virgins,  a  thing  fo  out  of  the  way  of  their  pro- 
feffion,  they  could  not  contain  their  laughter,  and 
that  in  fo  violent  a  manner,  that  Don  Quixote  began 
to  grow  angry,  and  faid  to  them :  Modefty  well  be- 
comes the  fair,  and  nothing  is  fó  foolifh  as  exceilive 
laughter  proceeding  from  a  flight  occaiion  :  but  I  do 
not  fay  this  to  difoblige  you,  or  to  caufe  you  to  dis- 
cover any  ill  difpofltion  towards  me  ;  for  mine  is  no 
other  than  to  do  you  fervice#  This  language,  which 
they  did  not  underitand,  and  the  uncouth  mien  of  our 

*  Our  author  here  ridicules  the  affected  delicacy  of  theSpani- 
rids  and  Italians,  who  look  upon  it  as  ill  manners  to  name  the 
word  hog  or  fvvine;  as  too  grofg  an  ima^e, 

knight, 
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knight,  increafed  their  laughter,  and  his  wrath; 
and  things  would  have  gone. much  farther,  had  not 
the  inn -keeper  come  out  at  that  initant  (a  man,  who* 
*'by  being  very  bulky,  was  inclined  to  be  very  peace- 
able)  who,  beholding  fuch  an  odd  figure  all  in  ar- 
mour, the  pieces  of  which  were  fo  ill  for  ted,  as  were 
the  bridle,  launce,  buckler,  and  corfelet,  could  fcarce 
forbear  keeping  the  damfels  company  in  the  dernon- 
itrations  of  their  mirth.  But,  being  in  fome  fear  of  a 
pageant  equipped  in  fo  warlike  a  manner,  he  reiolved 
to  fpeak  him  fair,  and  therefore  accofted  him  thus: 
If  your  worihip,  Signor  Cavalier,  is  in  queil  of  a  lodg- 
ing, bating  a  bed,  (for  in  this  inn  there  is  none  to  be 
had)  every  thing  elfe  will  be  found  here  in  great  abun- 
dance. Don  Quixote,  perceiving  the  humility  of  the 
governor  of  the  fortrefs  (for  fuch  to  him  appeared  the 
inn-keeper  and  the  inn)  anfwered  ;  Any  thing  will 
ferve  me,  Signor  Caftellano,  for  arms  are  my  orna- 
ments, and  fighting  my  repofe.  The  hoir.  thought  he 
called  him  Caftellano  becaufe  he  took  him  for  an 
honeil  Caftilian*,  whereas  he  was  an  Andaluiian,  and 
of  the  coaft  of  Saint  Lucar,  as  arrant  a  thief  as  Cacus, 
and  as  iharp  and  unlucky  as  a  collegian  or  a  court- 
page  ;  and  therefore  he  replied  :  If  it  be  fo,  your 
worfhip's  beds  are  hard  rocks,  and  your  ñeep  the  be- 
ing always  awake ;  andfinceit  is  fo,  you  may  venture 
to  alight,  being  fure  of  finding  in  this  poor  hut  fuiH- 
cient  caufe  for  not  ileeping  a  whole  twelvemonth, 
much  more  one  fingle  night.  And  fo  faying,  he  went 
and  held  Don  Quixote's  ftirrup,  who  alighted  with 
much  difficulty  and  pains ;  for  he  had  not  broke  his 
fail  all  that  day.  He  prefently  requeiled  of  the  hoft 
to  take  efpecial  care  of  his  fteed,  for  he  was  the  belt 
piece  of  horfe-fkfh  that  ever  eat  bread  in  the  world. 
The  innkeeper  viewed  him,  but  did  not  think  him  fo 
good  as  Don  Qnixote  reprefented  him  to  be,  no,  not 

*  Caftellano  in  Spaniih  fignifies  both  a  governor  of  a  caftle;  and 
a  native  of  CaftUe, 

by 
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by  half ;  and  having  fet  him  up  in  the  ítable,  he  re- 
turned to  fee  what  his  gueft  would  be  pleafed  to  or- 
der; whom  thedamfels  were  unarming  (for  they  were 
already  reconciled  to  him)  and  though  they  had  taken 
off  the  back  and  breail-piec.es,  they  could  not  find  out 
how  to  unlacs  his  gorget,  or  take  off  the  counterfeit 
beaver,  which  he  had  failened  in  fuch  a  manner  with 
green  ribbons,  that,  there  being  no  poflibility  of  un- 
tying them,  they  muft  of  neceffity  be  cut ;  which  he 
would  by  no  means  confent  to,  and  fo  he  remained  all 
that  night  with  his  helmet  on,  and  was  the  ílrangeíl 
and  moil  ridiculous  figure  imaginable. 

Whilft  the  girls  were  taking  off  his  armour,  ima- 
gining them  to  be  perfons  of  the  firft  quality,  and 
ladies  of  that  caftle,  he  faid  to  them  with  great  gaiety : 
*'  Never  fure  was  knight  fo  nobly  ferved  by  ladies, 
as  was  Don  Quixote,  after  his  departure  from  his  vil* 
lage  :  damfels  waited  on  his  perfon,  and  princeiTes 
on  his  íleed*."  O  Rozinante  !  for  that,  dear  ladies, 
is  ray  horfe's  name,  and  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha 
is  my  own  ;  for  though  I  was  not  willing  to  difcover 
niyfelf,  until  the  exploits  done  for  your  fervice  and 
benefit  ihould  difcover  me,  the  neceffity  of  accom- 
modating the  old  romance  of  Sir  Lancelot  to  our 
prefent  purpofe  has  been  the  occafion  of  your  know- 
ing my  name  before  the  proper  feafon  :  but  the  time 
will  come,  when  your  ladyihips  may  command,  and 
I  obey;  and  the  valour  of  my  arm  fhall  manifeft  the 
defire  I  have  to  ferve  you.  The  laffes,  who  were  not 
accuilomed  to  fuch  rhetorical  flourilhes,  anfwered  not 
a  word,  but  only  aiked  whether  he  would  be  pleafed 
to  eat  any  thing.  With  all  my  heart,  anfwered  Don 
Quixote;  any  thing  eatable  would,  I  apprehend, 
come  very  feafonably.  That  day  happened  to  be 
Friday,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  in  the  inn, 
excepting  a  parcel  of  dried  fiih,  which  in  Caflile  they 
call  Abadexo,  in  Andalufia  Baccalao,  in  fome  pans 
Curadillo,  and  in  others  Truchuela  f.  They  aiked 
*  In  imitation  of  an  old  ballad,  mentioned  in  book  2,  ch.  5. 
f  The  fame  which  we  call  Poor  John,  or  little  Trouts. 

6  him> 
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him-,  whether  he  would  be  pleafed  to  eat  fome  Tru- 
chuelas, for  they  had  no  other  fiih  to  offer  him.  So 
there  be  many  troutlings,  anfwered  Don  Quixote, 
they  may  ferve  me  inilead  of  one  trout ;  for  I  would 
as  willingly.be  paid  eight  fingle  reals,  as  one  real  of 
eight:  and  the  rather,  becaufe  perhaps  theie  trout- 
lings  are  like  veal,  which  is  preferable  to  beef,  or 
like  kid,  which  is  better  than  the  goat.  But,  be  that 
as  it  will,  let  it  come  quickly ;  for  the  toil  and  weight 
of  arms  cannot  be  fupported  without  fupplying  the 
belly  well.  I  They  laid  the  cloth  at  the  door  of  the 
inn  for  the  fake  of  the  freih  breeze;  and  the  land- 
lord brought  him  fome  of  the  ill-watered  and  worfe- 
boiled  Bacallao,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  as  black  and 
mouldy  as  his^armour:  but  it  was  matter  of  great 
laughterlo  fee  him  eat ;  for,  having  his  helmet  on, 
and  the  beaver  up,  he  could  not  put  any  thing  into 
his  mouth  with  his  own  hands,  but  fomebody  muft  do 
it  for  him  ;  and  fo  one  of  the  aforefaid  ladies  per- 
formed this  office.  But  to  give  him  to  drink  was  utterly 
impoilible,  if  the  hoil  had  not  bored  a  reed,  and,  put- 
ting one  end  into  his  mouth,  poured  in  the  wine  lei- 
furely  at  the  other:  and  all  this  he  fuffered  patiently, 
rather  than  cut  the  lacings  of  his  helmet. 

In  the  mean  time  there  came  to  the  inn  a  fow- 
gelder,  who,  as  foon  as  he  arrived,  founded  his  whiille 
of  reeds  four  or  five  times ;  which  entirely  confirmed 
Don  Quixote  in  the  thought,  that  he  was  in  fome  fa- 
mous caftle,  that  they  ferved  him  with  muiic,  and  that 
the  poor  jack  was  trouts,  the  coarfe  loaf  the  fined 
white  bread,  the  wenches  ladies,  and  the  hoft  gover- 
nor of  the  caftle  ;  and  fo  he  concluded  his  refolution. 
to  be  well  taken,  and  his  fally  attendéd  with  fuccefs. 
But  what  gave  him  the  molt  diiturbance  was,  that  he 
was  not  yet  dubbed  a  knight ;  thinking  he  could  not 
lawfully  undertake  any  adventure,  until  he  had  firil 
received  the  order  of  knighthood. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

ín  which  is  related  the  pie af ant  method  Don  Quixote  took 
to  he  dubbed  a  knight, 

AND  now,  being  cifturbed  with  this  thought,  he 
made  an  abrupt  end  of  his  ihort  fupper;  which 
dene,  he  called  the  landlord,  and,  ihutting  himfelf  up 
with  him  in  the  ftable,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  before 
him,  and  faid  :  I  will  never  rife  from  this  place,  valo- 
rous knight,  until  your  courtefy  vouchsafes  me  a  boon 
I  mean  to  beg  of  you  ;  which  will  redound  to  your 
own  honour,  and  to  the  benefit  of  human  kind.  The 
hoft,  feeing  his  gueil  at  his  feet,  and  hearing  fuch  ex- 
preffions,  Hood  confounded,  gazing  at  him,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do  or  fay  ;  he  then  ftrove  to  raife 
him  from  the  ground,  but  in  vain,  until  he  had  pro- 
ymifed  to  grant  him  the  boon  he  requeued *.  I  ex- 
^jgeéted  no  lefs,  Sir,  from  your  great  magnificence,  an- 
fwereáTT^on  Quixote ;  and  therefore  knew,  that  the 
boon  I  would  requeil,  and  has  been  vouchfafed  me  by 
your  liberality,  is,  that  you  ihall  to-morrow  morning 
dub  me  a  knight  ;  and  this  night  in  the  chapel  of  your 
caílle  I  will  watch  my  armour f:  and  to-morrow,  as 
I  have  faid,  what  I  fp  earneftiy  delire  ihall  be  accom- 
pliihed ;  that  I  may  be  duly  qualified  to  wander 
through  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  in  queil  of  ad- 
ventures, for  the  relief  of  the  diílreífed,  as  is  the  duty 
of  chivalry,  and  of  knights-errant,  whofe  hearts,  like  - 
mine,  are  ftrongly  bent  on  fuch  atchievements. 

The  hoft,  who  (as  we  have  faid)  was  an  arch, 
fellow,  and  had  already  entertained  fome  fufpicioRs 

*  In  the  old  romances,  it  is  ufual  for  fome  cavalier  or  damfel 
upon  her  palfry  to  come  to  a  knight,  and  beg  fome  boon  at  his 
hands,  which  the  knight  is  obliged  by  his  rules  to  grant,  unlefs 
it  be  difhoneft  or  diihonourable. 

-f  On  the  eve  of  a  holiday  the  Romanifts  perform  certain  cere- 
monies of  devotion,  occ.  and  wake  over  the  body  of  a  deccafed 
perfon.  Hence  gur  country  wakes,.  &c# 
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#f  the  madnefs  of  his  gueft,  was  now,  at  hearing 
fuch  expreffions,  thoroughly  convinced  of  it  :  and, 
that  he  might  have  fcmething  to  make  fport  with 
that  night,  he  refolved  to  keep  up  the  humour  ;  and 
faid  to  him,  that  he  was  certainly  very  much  in  the 
right  in  what  he  defired  and  requeued  ,*  and  that  fuch 
achievements  were  peculiar  and  natural  to  cavaliers 
of  fuch  prime  quality  as  he  feemed  to  be  of,  and  as 
his  gallant  deportment  did  demonitrate  :  that  he  him- 
felf,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  had  betaken  himfelf  to 
that  honourable  employ,  wandering  through  divers 
parts  of  the  world  in  fearch  of  adventures,  not  omit- 
ting tovifit  #  thefuburbs  of  Malaga,  the  ifles  of  Ria- 
ran,  the  compafs  of  Sevil,  the  aqueducl-market  of 
Segovia,  the  olive*yard  of  Valentía,  the  Rondilla  of 
Granada,  the  Coaft  of  Saint  Lucar,  the  fountain  of 
Cordoua  f,  the  hedge- taverns  of  Toledo,  and  fundry 
other  parts,  where  he  had  exercifed  the  agility  of  his 
feet  and  dexterity  of  his  hands ;  doing  fundry  wrongs, 
foliciting  fundry  widows,  undoing  feme  damfels, 
and  bubbling  feveral  young  heirs  J  ;  in  fine,  making 

himfelf 

*  Names  of  certain  infamous  places  in  Spain. 
•J*  Near  which  was  the  whipping- poft. 

J  Thefe  expreffions  feeming  a  little  too  ftrong  and  open  in  the 
original,  the  tranflator  was  inclined  to  have  qualified  them  in  the 
verñon  :  but  upon  reading  Don  Belianis  of  Greece  (part  2.ch.  3.) 
he  found  Don  Brianel,  who  was  travelling  to  Antioch  on  the  prin- 
cefs  Aurora's  errand,  and  lodged  in  a  houfe  of  good  repute ;  the 
landlord  of  which  Palinee*  had  been  trained  up  to  chivalry.  This 
boil  offers  his  fervice  to  wait  upon  Don  Brianel,  and,  wanting  a 
cloke,  frightens  a  page,  who  flies  and  leaves  his  cloke  behind  him. 
Don  Brianel  approves  the  thing,  and  tells  him,  he  performed  it  fo 
cleverly,  he  believed  it  was  not  his  firil  exploit  of  the  kind  ;  and 
he  frankly  owns,  he  had  often  put  in  practice  fuch  pieces  of  dex- 
terity. In  allufion  to  this  approved  ftroke  of  knight-errantry, 
Don  Quixote's  hoft  brags  of  divers  wonders-he  had  performed  this 
way  ;  and  this  was  a  ftrong  precedent,  nor  could  our  knight  ohjecT, 
to  any  example  fetched  from  his  favourite  Don  Belianis's  approved 
hiftory.  So  that  this  pafiage  in  Cervantes,  which  has  been  thought 

very 
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himfelf  known  to  moil  of  the  tribunals  and  courts  of 
judicature  in  Spain  :  and  that  at  lail  he  had  retired 
to  this  caille,  where  he  lived  upon  his  own  means  and 
other  peoples,  entertaining  all  knights-errant,  of 
whatever  quality  or  condition  they  were,  merely  for 
the  great  love  he  bore  them,  and  that  they  might 
fhare  their  gettings  with  him  in  requital  for  his  good- 
will. ^  He  further  told  him,  there  was  no  chapel  in 
his  caille,  in  which  to  watch  his  armour,  (for  it  had 
been  pulled  down  in  order  to  be  rebuilt:)  however, 
in  cafes  of  neceííity,  he  knevv  itmight  be  watched 
wherever  he  pleafed,  and  thaTTTe^ñlgíTt  do  it  that 
night  in  a  court  of  the  caftle  ;  and  the  next  day, 
if  it  pleafed  God,  the  requifite  ceremonies  ihould  be 
performed,  in  fuch  manner  that  he  ihould  be  dubbed 
a  knight,  and  fo  effectually  knighted,  that  no  one  in 
the  world  could  be  more  fo.  He  afked  him  alfo, 
whether  he  had  any  money  about  him  i  Don  Quix- 
ote replied,  he  had  not  a  farthing,  having  never  read 
in  the  hiilories  of  knights-errant,  that  they  carried 
any.  To  this  the  hoft  replied,  he  was  under  a  mif- 
take  ;  for,  fuppoling  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
flory,  the  authors  thinking  it  fuperfluous  to  fpecify 
a  thing  fo  plain,  and  fo  indifpenfably  neceiTary  to  be 
carried,  as  money  and  clean  ihirts,  it  was  not  there- 
fore to  be  inferred,  that  they  had  none  :  and  there- 
fore he  might  be  allured,  that  all  the  knights- errant 
(of  whofe  actions  there  are  fuch  authentic  hiilories) 
did  carry  their  purfes  well  lined  for  whatever  might 
befal  them,  and  that  they  carried  alfo  ihirts,  and  a 
little  box  of  ointment  to  heal  the  wounds  they  might 
receive,  becaufe  there  was  not  always  one  at  hand  to 
cure  them  in  the  fields  and  defarts  where  they  fought, 
unlefs  they  had  fome  fage  enchanter  for  their  friend, 
to  aííiíl  them  immediately2  bringing  fome  damfel  or 

very  faulty,  appears  from  hence  to  be  not  only  excufable,  but 
veiyj^rúickus,  and  direétly  to  his  purpofe  of  expofing  thofo 
authors  and  their  numberlefs  abfurdittes. 

dwarf 
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dwarf  in  a  cloud  through  the  air,  with  a  viol  of  water 
ef  fuch  virtue,  that,  in  tailing  a  drop  of  it,  they  ihould 
initantly  become  as  found  and  whole  of  their  bruifes 
and  wounds,  as  if  they  had  nev*r  been  hurt:  but  that, 
ib  long  as  they  wanted  this  advantage,  the  knights- 
errant  of  times  pail  never  failed  to  have  their  fquires 
provided  with  money,  and  other  neceiTary  things,  fuch 
as  lint  and  falves,  to  cure  themfelves  with  ;  and  when 
it  happened,  that  the  faid  knights  had  no  fquires 
(which  fell  out  very  rarely)  they  carried  all  thefe 
things  behind  them  upon  their  horfes,  in  a  very  fmall 
wallet  hardly  vifible,  as  if  it  were  fomething  of  greater 
importance  ;  for  were  it  not  upon  fuch  an  account, 
this  carrying  of  wallets  was  not  currently  admitted 
among  knights-errant  :  therefore  he  advifed  him, 
though  he  might  command  him  as  his  godfon  (which 
he  was  to  be  very  foon)  that  from  thenceforward  he 
ihould  not  travel  without  money,  and  without  the 
aforefaid  precautions;  and  he  would  find  how  ufeful 
they  would  be  to  him,  when  he  leafl  expected  it.  Don 
Quixote  promifed  to  follow  his  advice  with  all  punctu- 
ality ;  and  now  orde^was^prefen tly  given  for  perform- 
ing the  watch  of~the  armoul^Tn^lTraTge  yard  adjoin- 
ing to  the  inn  ;  and  Don  Quixote,  gathering  all  the 
pieces  of  it  together,  laid  them  upon  a  ciilern  that 
ilood  clofe  to  a  well:  and  bracing  on  his  buckler,  and 
grafping  his  lance,  with  a  folemn  pace  he  began  to 
walk  backward  and  forward  before  the  ciilern,  be- 
ginning his  parade  juil  as  the  day  ihut  in. 

The  hoíl  acquainted  all  that  were  in  the  inn  with 
the  phrenzy  of  his  gueil,  the  watching  of  his  armour, 
and  the  knighting  he  expected.  They  all  wondered 
at  fo  odd  a  kind  of  madnefs,  and  went  out  to  obferve 
him  at  a  diilance ;  and  they  perceived,  that,  with  a 
compofed  air,  he  fometimes  continued  his  walk  ;  at 
other  times,  leaning  upon  his  launce,  he  looked  will- 
fully at  his  armour,  without  taking  off  his  eyes  for  a 
long  time  together.  It  was  now  quite  night ;  but  the 

moon 
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moon  íhone  with  fuch  a  luftre  as  might  almoil  vie 
with  his  who  lent  it ;  fo  that  whatever  our  new  knight 
did  was  dirtinclly  feen  by  all  the  fpectators. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  one  of  the  carriers, 
who  inned  there,  had  a  mind  to  water  his  mules,  and 
it  was  neceíTary  firft  to  remove  Don  Quixote's  armour 
from  off  the  ciflern  ;  who,  feeing  him  approach,  call- 
ed to  him  with  a  loud  voice :fHq,_there,  whoever 
thou  art,  rafh  knight,  that  approached  to  touch  the 
arms  of  the  moil  valorous  adventurer  that  ever  girded 
fword,  take  heed  what  thou  doeil,  and  touch  them 
not,  unlefs  tÍGuTwouldíi  leave  thy  life  a  forfeit  for 
thy  temerity.  The  carrier  troubled  not  his  head  with 
thefe  fpeeches  (but  it  had  been  better  for  him  if  he 
had,  for  he  might  have  faved  his  carcafe)  but,  inilead 
of  that,  taking  hold  of  the  ftraps,  he  toiled  the  ar- 
mour a  good  diilance  from  him  ;  which  Don  Quixote 
perceiving,  he  lifted,  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  fixing 
his  thoughts  (as  it  feemed)  on  his  miftrefs  Dulcinea, 
he  faid  :  Affift  me,  dear  lady,  in  this  firil  affront  of- 
fered to  this  breaft  enthralled  to  thee  ;  let  not  thy 
favour  and  protection  fail  me  in  this  firil  moment  of 
danger  *.  And  uttering  thefe  and  the  like  ejacula- 
tions, he  let  flip  his  target,  and  lifting  up  his  launce 
with  both  hands,  gave  the  carrier  fuch  a  blow  on  the 
head,  that  he  laid  him  flat  on  the  ground,  in  fuch 
piteous  plight,  that,  had  he  feconded  his  blow,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  a  fnrgeon.  This  done, 
he  gathered  up  his  armour,  and  walked  backward 
and  forward  with  the  fame  gravity  as  at  firfl. 

Soon  after,  another  carrier,  not  knowing  what  had 
happened  (for  itill  the  firft :  lay  ftunned)  came  out  with 

*  This  abfurd  practice  of  knights-errant  invoking  their  mif- 
treiTes  is  cenfured  in  the  old  collection  of  Spanifh  laws, .  "  In 
order  to  animate  themfelves  the  more  (fays  the  law)  they  held  it 
a  noble  thing  to  call  upon  the  names  of  their  miftrefTes,  that  their 
hearts  might  fwell  with  an  increafe  of  courage,  and  their  ihame 
be  the  greater,  if  they  failed  in  their  attempts."  I.  22.  tit.  r. 
part  2. 
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the  fame  intention  of  watering  his  mules ;  and  as  he 
was  going  to  clear  the  ciftern  by  removing  the  ar- 
mour, Don  Quixote,  without  ipeaking  a  word,  or  im- 
ploring any  body's  protection,  again  let  flip  his  tar- 
get, and,  lifting  up  his  launce,  broke  the  fecond  car- 
rier's head  in  three  or  four  places.  All  the  people  of 
the  inn  ran  together  at  the  noife,  and  the  inn-keeper 
among  the  reft  :  which  Don  Quixote  perceiving,  he 
braced  on  his  target,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
fword,  he  faid  :  O  queen  of  beauty,  the  ilrength  and 
vigour  of  my  enfeebled  heart,  now  is  the  time  to  turn 
the  eyes  of  thy  greatnefs  toward  this  thy  captived 
knight,  whom  fo  prodigious  an  adventure  at  this  in- 
ftant  awaits.  Hereby,  in  his  opinion,  he  recovered 
fo  much  courage,  that,  if  all  the  carriers  in  the  world 
had  attacked  him,  he  would  not  have  retreated  an 
inch.  The  comrades  of  thofe  that  were  wounded 
(for  they  perceived  them  in  that  condition)  began  to 
let  fly  a  fhower  of  ilones  at  Don  Quixote;  who  ihel- 
tered  himfelf  the  beft  he  could  under  his  ihield,  and 
durft  not  ftir  from  the  ciftern,  left  he  ihould  feem  to 
abandon  his  armour.  The  hoft  cried  out  to  them  to 
let  him  alone,  for  he  had  already  told  them  he  was 
mad,  and  that  he  would  be  acquitted  as  a  madman 
though  he  ihould  kill  them  all.  Don  Quixote  alfo 
cried  out  louder,  calling  them  cowards  and  traitors, 
and  the  lord  of  the  caille  a  poltroon  and  a  bafe-born 
knight,  for  fuffering  knights-errant  to  be  treated  in 
that  manner  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  received  the  order 
of  knighthood,  he  would  make  him  fmart  for  his 
treachery :  but  for  you,  rafcally  and  bafe  fcoundrels 
(faid  he)  I  do  not  value  you  a  ftraw  :  draw  near,  come 
on ,  and  do  your  worft ;  you  ihall  quickly  fee  the  reward 
you  are  like  to  receive  of  your  folly  and  infolence. 
This  he  uttered  with  fo  much  vehemence  and  refolu- 
tion,  that  he  ftruck  a  terrible  dread  into  the  hearts 
of  the  aflailants ;  and  for  this  reafon,  together  with 
the  landlord's  perfuafions,  they  forebore  throwing  any 

more 
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more  ilones  ;  and  he  permitted  the  wounded  to  be 
carried  off,  and  retained  to  the  watch  of  his  ar- 
mour with  the  fame  tranquillity  and  fedateneis  as 
before. 

The  hoil  did  not  reliih  thefe  pranks  of  his  gueft, 
and  therefore  determined  to  put  an  end  to  them  by 
giving  him  the  Unlucky  order  of  knighthood  out  of 
hand,  before  any  farther  mifchief  ihould  enfue  ;  and 
fo  coming  up  to  him,  he  begged  pardon  for  the  rude- 
nefs  thole  vulgar  people  had  been  guilty  of,  without 
his  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter  ;  however,  he 
faid,  they  had  been  fufficiently  chaftifed  for  their 
raihnefs.  He  repeated  to  him,  that  there  was  no 
chapel  in  that  caftle,  neither  was  it  neceifary  for 
what  remained  to  be  done  :  for  the  whole  ilrefs  of 
being  dubbed  a  knight  lay  injhe  bjows  on  the  neck 
and  moulders,  as  he  had  learned  from  the  ceremonial 
of  the  order  ;  and  that  it  might  be  effectually  per- 
formed in  the  middle  of  a  field  :  that  he  had  already 
difcharged  all  that  belonged  to  the  watching  of  the 
armour,  which  was  fufficiently  performed  in  two 
hours  ;  and  much  more,  fince  he  had  been  above 
four  about  it.  All  which  Don  Quixote  believed, 
and  faid,  he  was  there  ready  to  obey  him  ;  and  de- 
fired  him  to  finiih  the  bufinefs  with  the  utmoii  dif- 
patch,  becaufe,  if  he  ihould  be  affaulted  again,  and 
found  himfclf  dubbed  a  knight,  he  was  refolved  not 
to  leave  a  foul  alive  in  the  caftle,  except  thofe  he 
mould  command  him  to  fpare  for  his  fake,  Jfl  he 
confiable,  thus  warned,  and  apprehenfive  of  what 
might  be  the  event  of  this  refolution,  prefently 
brought  the  book,  in  which  he  entered  the  Recounts 
of. the  ftraw  and  barley  he  furniihed  to  the  carriers; 
and  with  the  two  abovefaid  darrriels  (a  boy  carrying 
an  end  of  candle  before  them)  he  came  where  Don 
Quixote  was,  whom  he  commanded  to  kneel  ;  and 
reading  in  his  manual  (as  if  he  had  been  faying  fome 
devout  prayer)  in  the  midil  of  the  reading  he  lifted 

up 
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up  his  hand,  and  gave  him  a  good  blow  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  after  that  with  his  own  fword  a 
handfome  thwack  on  the  ihoulder,  ilill  muttering  be- 
tween his  teeth  as  if  he  was  praying.  This  done, 
he  ordered  one  of  the  ladies  to  gird  on  his  fword, 
which  fhe  did  with,  the  moil  obliging  freedom,  and 
difcretion  too,  of  which  not  a  little  was  needful  to 
keep  them  from  burfting  with  laughter  at  every  pe- 
riod of  the  ceremonies  ;  but  indeed  the  exploits  they 
had  already  feen  our  new  knight  perform  kept  their 
mirth  within  bounds.  At  girding  on  the  fword, 
the  good  lady  faid  :  God  make  you  a  fortu- 
nate knight,  and  give  you  fucceis  in  battle.  Don 
Quixote  afked  her  name,  that  he  might  know  from 
thenceforward  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  fa- 
vour received  ;  for  he  intended  her  a  fhare  of  the 
honour  he  mould  acquire  by  the  valour  of  his  arm, 
She  replied,  with  much  humility,  that  ihe  was  called 
La  Tolofa,  and  was  a  cobler's  daughter  of  Toledo, 

j^ia  lived  at  the  little  mops  of  Sancho  bien  aya  ; 

^^Mvherever  ihe  was,  fhe  would  ferve  and  honour 
film  as  her  lord.    Don  Quixote  then  defired  her,  for 

*Hfllke  thenceforward  to  add  to  her  name  the  Don, 
and  to  call  herfelf  Donna  Tolofa;  which  ihe  pro- 
mifed  to  do.  The  other  buckled  on  his  fours;  with 
whom  he  held  almoft  the  fame  kind  of  dialogue  as  he 
had  done  with  her  companion  :  he  aiked  her  name 
alfo,  and  ihe  And  ihe  was  called  La  Molinera,  and 
was  daughter  of  an  hcnelt.  miller  of  Antequera.  Don 
Quixote  intreated  her  alfo  to  add  the  Don,  and  call 
herfelf  Donna  Molinera,  making  her  freíh  offers  of 
fervice  and  thanks. 

Thus  the  never-till-then-Teen  ceremonies  being 
hailily  difpatched,  Don  Quixote,  who  was  impatient 
to  fee  himfelf  on  horfeback,  and  fallying  out  in  quell 
of  adventures,  immediately  faddled  Rozinante,  and, 
embracing  his  hoil,  mounted;  and  at  parting  faid 
fuch  ftrange  things  to  him,  acknowledging  the  fa- 
vour 
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vour  of  dubbing  him  a  knight,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  exprefs  them.  The  hoil,  to  get  him  the  fooner 
out  of  the  inn,  returned  his  compliments  with  no 
lefs  flouri ihes,  though  in  fewer  words,  and  without 
demanding  any  thing  for  his  lodging,  wiihed  him  a 
good  journey. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  what  befel  cur  knight  after  he  had  fallied  out  from 
the  inn. 

IT  was  about  break  of  day,  when  Don  Quixote 
ifTued  forth  from  the  inn,  fo  fatisfied,  fo  gay,  fo 
blithe,  to  fee  himfelf  knighted,  that  the  joy  thereof 
almoíl  buril  his  horfe's  girths.    But  recollecling  the 
advice  of  his  hoil  concerning  the  neceíTary  provifions 
for  his  undertaking,  efpecially  the  articles  of  money 
and  clean  Ihirts,  he  refolved  to  return  home,  and 
furniih  himfelf  accordingly,  and  alfo  provide  himfelf 
with  a  Squire  :  purpofing  to  take  into  his  fervice  a 
certain  country-fellow  of  the  neighbourhood,  JHBH 
was  poor,  and  had  children,  yet  was  very  fit  foflH^ 
fquirely  office  of  chivalry.    With  this  thoughfHH 
turned  Rozinante  towards  his  village  ;  who,  as  it 
were  knowing  what  his  mañer  would  be  at,  began 
to  put  on  with  fo  much  alacrity,  that  he  hardly^ 
feemed  to  fet  his  feet  to  the  ground.    He  had  notr^ 
gone  far,  when,  on  his  right  hand,  from  a  thicket ' 
hard  by,  he  fancied  he  heard  a  weak  voice,  as  of  a 
perfon  complaining.    And  fcarcely  had  he  heard  it, 
when  he  faid ;  I  thank  heaven  for  the  favour  it  does 
me,  in  laying  before  me  fo  early  an  opportunity  of 
complying  with  the  duty  of  my  profeffion,  and  of 
reaping  the  fruit  of  my  honourable  defires.  Thefe 
are,  doubtlefs,  the  cries  of  fome  diílreíTed  perfon, 
who  ftands  in  need  of  my  protection  and  afiiñance. 
And  turning  the  reins,  he  put  Rozinante  forward 
toward  the  place,  from  whence  he  thought  the  voice 

pro-; 
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proceeded.  And  he  had  entered  but  a  few  paces  into 
the  wood,  when  he  faw  a  mare  tied  to  an  oak,  and 
a  lad  to  another,  naked  from  the  waift  upwards, 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  the  perfon  that 
cried  out  ;  and  not  without  caufe,  for  a  luily  coun- 
try fellow  was  laying  him  on  very  feverely  with  a 
belt,  and  accompanied  every  laíh  with  a  reprimand 
and  a  word  of  advice  ;  for,  faid  he,  "  The  tongue 
flow  and  the  eyes  quick. 99  The  boy  anfwered,  I  will 
do  fo  no  more,  dear  Sir;  by  the  paflion  of  God,  I 
will  never  do  fo  again  ;  and  I  promife  for  the  future 
to  take  more  care  of  the  flock. 

Now  Don  Quixote,  feeing  what  pafled,  faid  in  art 
angry  tone  :  Difcourteous  knight,  it  ill  becomes  thee 
to  meddle  with  one  who  is  not  able  to  defend  him- 
felf ;  get  upon  thy  horfe,  and  take  thy  lance,  (for 
he  had  alfo  a  lance  leaning  againil  the  oak,  to  which 
the  mare  was  fattened)  for  I'll  make  thee  to  know  that 
it  is  cowardly  to  do  what  thou  art  doing.  The  coun- 

If  jfitf" Q n   feeing  ^ucn  a  figure  coming  towards  him, 
lAroed  from  head  to  foot,  and  brandiihing  his  lance 

-  his  face,  gave  himfelf  up  for  a  dead  man,  and 
good  words  anfwered  :  Signor  Cavalier,  this 
lad,  whom  I  am  chaftifing,  is  a  fervant  of  mine ;  I 
employ  him  to  tend  a  flock  of  Iheep  which  I  have 
hereabouts,  and  he  is  fo  carelefs,  that  I  lofe  one  every 
day;  and  becaufe  I  correct  him  for  his  negligence, 
or  roguery,  he  fays  I  do  it  out  of  covetoufnefs,  and 
for  an  excufe  not  to  pay  him  his  wages ;  but,  before 
God,  and  on  my  conscience,  he  lies  *.  Lies,  in  my 
prefence  !  pitiful  rafcal,  faid  Don  Quixote ;  by  the 

*  This  adventure  refembles  that  in  Amadis  de  Gaul  (b.  to.  ch. 
71.)  where  Daraide  and  Caltazire,  palling  near  a  wood,  hear 
a  loud  and  lamentable  voice  ;  whereat  entering  the  wood, 
they  fee  a  knight  tied  naked  to  an  oak,  and  two  damfels,  con- 
fuí, whipping  him  with  rods  of  green  twigs.  They  enquire 
the  caufe,  and  are  anfwered,  that  he  was  a  difloyal  knight,  having; 
pretended  love,  and  promifed  marriage,  to  both  of  them  at  the 
fame  time. 

Vol.  I.  C  fua 
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iun  that  ihines  upon  us,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  run 
thee  thro'  and  thro' with  this  lance:  pay  him  imme- 
diately without  farther  reply  ;  if  not,  by  that  God 
that  rules  us,  I  will  difpatch  and  annihilate  thee  in 
a  moment  !  Untie  him  prefently.  The  countryman 
hung  down  his  head,  and,  without  replying  a  word, 
untied  his  boy,  Don  Quixote  alked  the  lad,  how 
much  his  mailer  owed  him  ;  who  anfwered,  nine 
months  wages  atfeven  *  reals  a  month.  Don  Quix- 
ote computed  it,  and  found  that  it  amounted  to  iixty- 
three  reals;  and  he  bade  the  countryman  initantly 
diiburfe  them,  otherwife  he  mult  expedí  to  die  for  it. 
The  fellow  in  a  fright  anfwered,  that  on  the  word 
of  a  dying  man,  and  upon  the  oath  he  had  taken, 
{tho*  by  the  way  he  had  taken  no  oath)  it  was  not 
fo  much;  for  he  muil  deducl  the  price  of  three  pair 
of  ihoes  he  had  given  him  upon  account,  and  a  real 
for  two  blood-lettings  when  he  was  not  well.  All 
this  is  very  right,  faid  Don  Quixote  :  but  fet  the 
ihoes  and  the  blood-lettings  againit  the  ílripes 
have  given  him  undefervedly  ;  for  if  he  tore  the 
ther  of  the  ihoes  you  paid  for,  you  have  torn 
ikin  ;  and  if  the  barber- furgeon  drew  blood  from 
when  he  was  fick,  you  have  drawn  blood  from  him 
when  he  is  well ;  fo  that  upon  thefe  accounts  he  owes 
you  nothing.  The  mifchief  is,  Signor  Cavalier, 
quoth  the  countryman,  that  I  have  no  money  about 
me  ;  but  let  Andres  go  home  with  me,  and  I  will  pay 
him  all,  real  by  real.  I  go  with  him!  faid  the  lad  ; 
the  devil  a  bit :  no,  Sir,  I  deíigñ  no  fuch  thing  ;  for 
when  he  has  me  alone,  he  will  flay  me  like  any  faint 
Bartholomew  f.  He  will  not  do  fo,  replied  Don 
Quixote  ;  it  is  fufiicient,  to  keep  him  in  awe,  that  I 
lay  my  commands  upon  him  ;  and  upon  condition 

*  A  real  is  about  fix  pence  Engliih. 

•J-  In  the  popiih  churches  there  is  frequently  an  image  or  ilatue 
of  a  man  without  his  íkin,  which  is  called  "  A  Saint  Bartho- 
lomew."" 

he 
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he  fwears  to  me,  by  the  order  of  knighthood  which 
he  has  received,  I  will  let  him  go  free,  and  will  be 
bound  for  the  payment.  Take  heed,  good  Sir,  what 
you  fay,  quoth  the  boy  ;  for  my  mailer  is  no  knight, 
nor  ever  received  any  order  of  knighthood  :  he  is 
John  Aldudo  the  rich,  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quintanar.  That  is  little  to  the  purpofe,  anfwered 
Don  Quixote ;  there  may  be  knights  of  the  family 
of  the  Aldudos  *,  and  the  rather  fince  every  man  i* 
the  fon  of  his  own  works.  That's  trae,  quoth  Andres  ; 
but  what  works  is  my  mailer  the  fon  of,  who  re- 
fufes  me  the  wages  of  my  fvveat  and  labour  ?  I  do  not 
refufe  thee,  friend  Andres,  replied  the  countryman  ; 
and  be  fo  kind  to  go  with  me  ;  for  I  fwear,  by  all 
the  orders  of  knighthood  that  are  in  the  world,  ta 
pay  thee,  as  I  have  faid,  every  penny  down,  and  j- 
perfumed  into  the  bargain.  As  to  the  perfuming,  I 
thank  you  for  that,  faid  Don  Quixote  ;  give  it  him 
in  reals,  and  I  fhall  be  fatisiied  :  and  fee  that  you 
perform  what  you  have  fworn  j  elfe  I  fwear  to  you  by 
the  fame  oath,  to  return,  to  find  you  out,  and  chailife 
you  ;  for  I  fhall  find  you  out,  tho*  you  ihould  hide 
yourfelf  clofer  than  a  lizard.  And  if  you  would 
know  who  it  is  that  commands  you  this,  that  yoa 
may  be  the  more  ilriclly  obliged  to  perform  your 
promife,  know  that  I  am  the  valorous  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha,  the  redreiTer  of  wrongs  and  abufes  ; 
and  fo  farewel,  and  do  not  forget  what  you  have 
promifed  and  fworn,  on  pain  of  the  penalties  afore- 
faid.  And  fo  faying.,  he  clapped  fpurs  to  Rozinantet 
and  was  foon  got  a  good  way  off. 

The  countryman  followed  him  with  all  the  eyes 
he  had  ;  and,  when  he  found  he  was  quite  pail  the 

•*  This  looks  like  a  piece  of  ü-.tire  upon  fome  family  of  that' 
name,  who  probably  had  given  Cervantes  fome  provocation. 

*f  A  Spanifh  phrafe  for  paying  or  returning  any  thing  with 
advantage,  and  ufed  hers  as  a  fatire  on  the  effeminate  cuftomof 
Wearing  every  thing  perfumed,  infomuch  that  the  very  money  ia 
thoir  pockets  was  fcented. 

C  z  wood. 
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wood,  and  out  of  fight,  he  turned  to  his  man  Andres, 
and  faid  :  Come  hither,  child,  I  am  refolved  to  pay 
thee  what  I  owe  thee,  as  that  redreiler  of  wrongs 
commanded  me.    And  I  fwear  fo  you  ihall,  quoth 
Andres  ;  and  you  will  do  well  to  perform  what  that 
hpneft  gentleman  has  commanded,  whom  God  grant 
to  live  a  thoufand  years,  and  who  is  fo  brave  a  man, 
and  fo  juft  a  judge,  that,   adad,  if  you  do  not  pay 
me,  he  will  come  back  and  execute  what  he  has 
threatened.    And  I  fwear  fo  too,  quoth  the  country- 
man ;  but  to  ihew  thee  how  much  I  love  thee,  I  am 
refolved  to  augment  the  debt,  to  increafe  the  pay- 
ment :  and,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  he  tied  him 
again  to  the  tree,  where  he  gave  him  fo  many  (tripes, 
that  he  left  him  for  dead.   Now,  mailer  Andres,  call 
upon  that  íedreíier  of  wrongs  ;  thou  wilt  find  he  will 
hardly  redrefs  this,  tho'  I  believe  I  have  not  quite 
done  with  thee  yet  ;  for  I  have  a  good  mind  to  flay 
thee  alive,  as  thou  fearedft  but  now.    But  at  length 
lie  untied  him,  and  gave  him  leave  to  go  in  queil  of 
his  judge,  to  execute  the  fentence  he  had  pronounced. 
Andres  went  away  in  dudgeon,  fwearing  he  would 
findout  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and 
tell  him  all  that  had  paiTed,  and  that  he  lhould  pay 
for  it  fevenfold.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  away  he 
went  weeping,  and  his  mailer  ilaid  behind  laughing. 

In  this  manner  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  redreifed 
this  wrong ;  and  overjoyed  at  his  fuccefs,  as  think- 
ing he  had  given  a  moH  fortunate  and  glorious 
beginning  to.his  knight-errantry,  he  went  on  toward 
his  village,  entirely  fatisfied  with  himfelf,  and  faying 
in  a  low  voice  :  Well  mayeft  thou  deem  thy felf  happy 
above  all  women  living  on  the  earth,  O  Dulcinea  del 
Tobofo,  beauteous  above  the  moil  beautiful,  fince  it 
has  been  thy  lot  to  have  fubjeclt  and  obedient  to  thy 
whole  will  and  pleafure  fo  valiant  and  renowned  a 
knight,  as  is  and  ever  ihall  be,  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha  ;  who  (as  all  the  world  knows)  received  but 

yefterday 
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yefte'rday  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  to-day  has 
redreiTed  the  greateil  injury  and  grievance,  that  in* 
juilice  could  invent  and  cruelty  commit:  to-day  hath 
he  vvreiled  the  fcourgeoutof  the  hand  of  that  pitilefs 
enemy,  who  fo  undeservedly  lailied  that  tender  itrip- 
ling. 

Juit  as  he  had  done  fpeaking,  he  came  to  the  cen- 
ter of  four  roads,  and  prefently  it  came  into  his  ima- 
gination, that  the  knights-errant,  when  they  came 
to  thefe  crofs-ways,.  fee  themfelves  to  confider  which 
of  the  roads  they  fnould  take  :  and,  to  imitate  them, 
he  flood  ftill  awhile,  and,  at  lail,  after  mature  con* 
fideration,  he  let  go  the  reins,  fubmitting  his  own 
will  to  be  guided  by  that  of  his  horfe,  who  following 
his  fir  ft  motion,  took  the  direct  road  toward  his 
Hable,  \  And  having  gone  about  two  miles,  Don 
Quixote  difcovered  a  company  of  people,  who,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  were  certain  merchants  of  To* 
ledo,  going  to  buy  iilks  in  Murcia.  There  were  fix 
of  them,  and  they  came  with  their  umbrellas,  and 
four  fervants  on  horfeback,  and  three  muleteers  on 
foot.  Scarce  had  Don  Quixote  efpied  them,  when 
he  imagined  it  muil  be  fome  new  adventure  :  and, 
to  imitate,  «ta  «car  ao  poflihly  hm  eouldr  thepaffages 
he  had  read  in  his  books,  he  fancied  this  to  be  cut 
out  on  purpofe  for  him  to  atchieve.  And  fo,  with  a 
graceful  deportment  and  intrepidity,  he  fettled  him- 
felf  firm  in  his  ftirrups>  grafped  his  lance,  covered 
his  bread  with  his  target,  and,  polling  himfelf  in  the 
midft  of  the  highway,  ílood  waiting  the  coming  up 
of  thofe  knights-errant  ;  for  fuch  he  already  judged 
them  to  be  :  and  when  they  were  come  fo  near  as 
to  be  feen  and  heard,  Don  Quixote  raifed  his  voice, 
and,  with  an  arrogant  air,  cried  out  :  Let  the  whole 
world  ftand,  if  ihc  whole  world  does  not  corifefs, 
that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a  damfel  more 
beautiful  than  the  emprefs  of  la  Mancha,  the  peer* 
C  3  left 
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lefs  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo  *.  The  merchants  flopped 
at  the  found  of  thefe  words,  and  to  behold  the  flxange 
figure  of  him  who  pronounced  them  ;  and  by  one 
and  the  other  they  foon  perceived  the  madnefsof  the 
fpeaker  :  but  they  had  a  mind  to  ftay  and  fee  what 
that  confefiion  meant,  which  he  required  of  them  ; 
and  one  of  them,  who  was  fomewhat  of  a  wag,  but 
withal  very  difcreet,  faid  to  him  :  Signor  Cavalier, 
we  do  not  know  who  this  good  lady  you  mention 
may  be  :  let  us  but  fee  her,  and,  if  ihe  is  of  fo  great 
beauty  as  you  intimate,  we  will,  with  all  our  hearts, 
and  without  any  conftraint,  confefs  that  truth  you 
demand  from  us.  Should  I  ihew  her  to  you,  replied 
Don  Quixote,  where  would  be  the  merit  in  confeííing 
a  truth  fo  notorious?  the  buiinefs  is,  that,  without 
feeing  her,  you  believe,  confefs,  affirm,  fwear,  and 
maintain  it ;  and  if  not,  I  challenge  you  all  to  bat- 
tle, proud  and  monilrous  as  you  are  :  and,  whether 
you  come  on  one  by  one  (as  the  laws  of  chivalry  re- 
quire) or  all  together,  as  is  the  cuiiom  and  wicked 
practice  of  thofe  of  your  (lamp,  here  I  wait  for  you, 
confiding  in  the  juftice  of  my  caufe.  Signor  Cavalier, 
replied  the  merchant,  I  beieech  your  worihip,  in  the 
líame  of  all  the  princes  h^r©  prcfcui,  mat  we  may 
not  lay  a  burden  upon  our  confciences,  by  confef- 
fing  a  thing  we  never  faw  nor  heard,  and  efpecially 
what  is  fo  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  em* 
prefles  and  queens  of  Alcarria  and  Eilremadura, 
that  your  worihip  would  be  pieafed  to  ihew  us  fonie 

*  So,  in  Amadis  de  Gaul  (b.  14.  eh.  57.)  the  emperor  of 
Tartary,  Agrican,  and  his  brother  Lepante,  require  of  the  knights 
their  antugoniits,  before  they  engage  in  the  combat,  to  fwear,  that 
the  ladies,  the  emperor  and  his  brother  ferved  and  were  in  love 
with,  furpaffed  in  beauty  all  the  lathes  of  the  world,  ami  that  they 
ooiy  were  woiLhy  co  be  ttsxnr  humble  fervants.  The  anfvverone 
of  the  knights  makes  to  this  reafonable  demand,  is  not  unlike 
rhe  merchant  s  reply  to  Don  Quixote* 
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piclure  *  o(  this  lady,  though  no  bigger  than  a  barley- 
corn ;  for  we  fhall  guefs  at  the  due  by  the  thread  : 
and  herewith  we  iliali  reft  fatisfied  and  fafe,  and  your 
woríhip  remain  contented  and  pleafed  :  nay  I  vtrily 
believe  we  are  already  fo  far  inclined  to  your  fide, 
that,  tho'  her  picture  mould  reprefent  her  fquinting 
with  one  eye,  and  diftilling  vermilion  and  brimitone 
from  the  other,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  oblige 
you,  we  will  fay  whatever  you  pleafe  in  her  favour, 
There  diftiis  not,  bafe  fcoundrels,  anfwered  Don 
Quixote,  burning  with  rage,  there  diftiis  not,  from 
her  what  you  fay,  but  rather  ambergreafe  and  civet 
among  cotton  f  ;  neither  is  fne  crocked,  nor  hump- 
backed, but  as  ílraight  as  a  fpindleof  Guadarrama  J  : 
but  you  ihall  pay  for  the  horrid  blafphemy  you  have 
uttered  againil  fo  tranfcendent  a  beauty  as  my  mi  lire  fs, 
And  To  faying,  with  his  lance  coached,  he  ran 
at  him  who  had  fpoken,  with  fo  much  fury  and  rage, 
that,  if  good  fortune  had  not  ordered  it  that  Rozi- 
nante  Humbled  and  fell  in  the  mid  ft  of  his  career,  ic 
had  gone  hard  with  the  daring  merchant,  Rozinante 

*  In  a  multitude  of  romances,  we  meet  with  the  cuilom  of 
painting  the  lady's  face  upon  the  knight's  fhield,  who  maintains 
from  country  to  country,  and  from  court  to  court,  that  his  miílreís 
exceeds  all  others  in  beauty  and  all  other  perfections.  Nay  farther, 
they  fometimes  carried  a  lady  or  ladies  with  them,  and,  at  their 
arrival  in  any  country  or  city,  publifhed  a  cartel  or  challenge,  de- 
fying all  the  knights  of  thofe  parts  to  match  thofe  vagrant  beau- 
ties, flaking  lady  againil  lady,  or  three  or  four  againil  one,  accord- 
ing as  they  could  fettle  it  in  refpeóí  to  beauty  or  quality,  and  the 
conqueror  to  carry  off  the  prize  or  prizes  :  fometimes  they  re- 
fufed  toihew  the  lady,  and  only  produced  her  picture  in  herilead, 

f  In  Spain  and  Italy,  perfumes  arui  e  (fences  are  ufual  prefents 
made  to  perfons  of  the  firfl  distinction,,  and  put  up  in  fmall  vials 
or  ivory  boxes,  in  neils  of  cotton  decked  with  raw  iilk  of  various 
oyes,  and  ranged  in  beautiful  order,  in  cáíkets  of  filagree,  or  other 
coílly  work. 

X  A  fmall  town,  nine  leagues  from  Madrid,  iltuated  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  the  rocks  of  which  are  fo  ílraight  and  perpendi- 
cular, that  they  were  called  "  The  Spindles."  Near  it  ilaiuls  the 
Efcurial, 
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fell,  and  his  matter  lay  rolling  about  the  field  a  good 
while,  and  endeavouring  to  rife,  but  in  vain,  fo  en- 
cumbered  was  he  with  his  lance,  target,  fpurs  and 
helmet,  and  with  the  weight  of  his  antique  armour. 
And  while  he  was  thus  ftruggling  to  get  up,  and 
could  not,  he  continued  calling  out  ;  Fly  not,  ye 
daftardly  rabble  ;  Hay,  ye  race  of  Haves  ;  for  it  is 
through  my  horfe's  fault,  and  not  my  own,  that  I  lie 
here  extended.    A  muleteer  of  the  company,  not 
over  good-natured,  hearing  the  poor  fallen  gentle- 
man  vent  fuch  arrogancies,  could  not  bear  it  without 
returning  him  an  anfwer  on  his  ribs;  and,  coming 
to  him,  he  took  the  lance,  and,  after  he  had  broken 
it  to  pieces,  with  one  of  the  fplinters  he  fo  belaboured 
Don  Quixote,  that,  in  fpite  of  his  armour,  he  threfhed 
him  to  chaff.!  His  mailers  cried  out,  not  to  beat  him 
fo  much,  and  to  leave  him  :  but  the  muleteer  was 
provoked,  and  would  not  quit  the  game,  until  he 
had  quite  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  choler  :  and  run- 
ning  for  the  other  pieces  of  the  lance,  he  finilhed 
the  breaking  them  upon  the  poor  fallen  knight ;  who, 
notwithstanding  the  tempeit  of  blows  that  rained  upon 
him,  never  ihut  his  mouth,  threatening  heaven  and 
earth,  and  thofe  afTaflins,  for  fuch  they  feemed  to  him. 
At  length  the  fellow  was  tired,  and  the  merchants 
went  on  their  way,  fufBciently  furniihed  with  matter 
of  difcourfe  concerning  the  poor  belaboured  knight ; 
who,  when  he  found  himfelf  alone,  tried  again  to 
raife  himfelf  ;  but  if  he  could  not  do  it  when  whole 
and  well,  how  ihould  he,  when  bruifed  and  almoil 
battered  to  pieces  ?  yet  itill  he  thought  himfelf  a 
happy  man,  looking  upon  this  as  a  misfortune  pe- 
culiar to  knights-errant,  and  imputing  the  whole  to 
his  horfe's  fault  ;  nor  was  it  poflible  for  him  to  raife 
himfelf  up,  his  whole  body  was  fo  horribly  bruifed. 
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Wherein  is  continued  the  narration  of  our  knight's  mif* 
fortune. 

TV  U  ^  finding  that  he  was  really  not  able  to  flir,  he 
JJ  bethought  himfelf  of  having  recourfe  to  his, 
ufual  remedy,  which  was  to  recoiled  íbme  paiTage  of 
his  books ;  and  his  frenzy  initantly  prefented  to  his 
remembrance  that  of  Valdovinos  and  the  marquis  of 
Mantua,  when  Carloto  left  him  wounded  on  the 
mountain  ;  a  ilbry  known  to  children,  not  unknown 
to  youth,  commended  and  credited  by  old  men,  and 
for  all  that  no  truer  than  the  miracles  of  Mahomet* 
Now  this  example  feemed  to  him  as  if  it  had  been 
caft  in  a  moid  to  fit  the  diftrefs  he  was  in :  and  fo, 
with  ngns  of  great  bodily  pain,  he  began  to  roll  him- 
felf on  the  ground,  and  faid  with  a  faint  tone,  what 
was  faid  by  the  wounded  knight  of  the  wood  ; 

Where  art  thou,  miilrefs  of  my  heart, 
Unconfcious  of  thy  lover's  fmart? 
Ah  me  1  thou  know'ft  not  my  diftrefs ; 
Or  thou  art  falfe  and  pitilefs. 

And  in  this  manner  he  went  on  with  the  romance, 
until  he  came  to  thofe  verfes  where  it  is  faid  ;  "  O 
noble  marquis  of  Mantua,  my  uncle  and  lord  by 
blood/'  And  it  fo  fortuned,  that,  juilas  he  came 
to  that  verfe,  there  palled  by  a  countryman  of  his 
own  village,  and  his  near  neighbour,  who  had  been 
carrying  a  load  of  wheat  to  the  mill :  who  i'eeing  a 
man  lying  ftretched  on  the  earth,  came  up,  and  aiked 
him,  who  he  was,  and  what  ailed  him,  that  he  made 
fuch  a  doleful  lamentation  ?  Don  Quixote  believed 
he  muir,  certainly  be  the  marquis  of  Mantua  his  uncle, 
and  fo  returned  him  no  anfvver,  bift  went  on  with 
his  romance,  giving  an  account  of  his  misfortune, 
and  of  the  amours  of  the  emperor^  fon  with  his 
C  5  fpouffj 
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fpoufe,  jail  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  there  re- 
counted.  The  peafant  ftood  confounded  at  hearing 
fuch  extravagancies;  and,  taking  ofrhis  vifor,  which 
was  beaten  all  to-pieces,  he  wiped  his  face,  which 
was  covered  with  duft;  and  the  moment  he  had  done 
wiping  it,  he  knew  him,  and  faid,  Ah  Signor  Quij- 
ada (for  fo  he  was  called  before  he  had  loft  his  tenfes, 
and  was  transformed  from  a  fober  gentleman  to  a 
knight-errant)  how  came  your  worfhip  in  this  con- 
dition? but  he  anfwered  out  of  his  romance  to  what- 
ever queftion  he  aiked  him. 

The  good  man,  feeing  this,  made  a  ihift  to  take 
off  his  back  and  breaft  piece,  to  fee  if  he  had  received 
any  wound  :  but  he  faw  no  blood,  nor  fign  of  any 
hurt.  Then  he  endeavoured  to  raife  him  from  the 
ground,  and  with  much  ado  fet  him  upon  his  afs, 
as  being  the  beaft  of  eaiier  carriage.  He  gathered 
together  all  the  arms,  not  excepting  the  broken 
pieces  of  the  lance,  and  tied  them  upon  Rozinante  ; 
and  fo  taking  him  by  the  bridle,  and  his  afs  by  the 
halter,  he  went  on  toward  his  village,  full  of  reflection 
at  hearing  the  extravagancies  which  Don  Quixote  ut- 
tered ;  and  no  lefs  thoughtful  was  the  knight,  who, 
through  the  mere  force  of  bruifes  and  bangs,  could 
fcarce  keep  himfelf  upon  the  afs,  and  ever  and  anon 
fent  forth  fuch  groans  as  feemed  to  pierce  the  ikies  £ 
infomuch  that  the  peafant  was  again  forced  to  afk 
him  what  ailed  him.  And  fure  nothing  but  the 
devil  himfelf  could  furniih  his  memory  with  ftories  fo 
fuited  to  what  had  befallen  him  ;  for  at  that  inftant, 
forgetting  Valdovinos,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  the 
Moor  Abindarraez,  at  the  time  when  the  governor 
©f  Antequera,  Roderigo  of  Narvaez,  had  taken  him 
prifoner,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  caftle.  So  that, 
when  the  peafant  aiked  him  again  how  he  did,  heaji- 
fweredhim  in  the  very  fame  words  and  expreflions,  in 
which  the  prifoner  Abindarraez  anfwered  Roderigo 
•f  Narvaez,  according  as  he  had  read  the  ftory  in 

the 
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the  Diana  ef  George  of  Montemayor,  applying  it  fo 
patly  to  his  own  cafe,  that  the  peafant  went  on  curf- 
ing  himfelf  to  the  devil,  to  hear  fuch  a  monftrous  heap 
of  nonfenfe  :  from  whence  he  collected  that  his  neigh- 
bour was  run  mad,  and  therefore  made  what  hafte  he 
could  to  reach  the  village,  to  free  himfelf  from  the 
vexation  of  Don  Quixote's  tirefome  and  impertinent 
fpeeches ;  who  in  conclufion  faid :  Be  it  known  to 
your  worihip,  Signor  Don  Roderigo  de  Narvaez,  that 
this  beauteous  Xarifa,  whom  I  mentioned,  is  now  the 
fair  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo,  for  whom  I  have  done,  do^ 
and  will  do,  the  moil  famous  exploits  of  chivalry,  that 
have  been,  are,  or  ihall  be  feen  in  the  world.  To  this 
the  peafant  anfwered  :  Look  you,  Sir,  as  I  am  a  /in- 
ner, I  am  not  Don  Roderigo  de  Narvaez,  nor  the 
marquis  of  Mantua,  but  Pedro  Alonfo  your  neigh- 
bour :  neither  is  your  worihip  Valdovinos,  nor  Abin- 
darraez,  but  the  worthy  gentleman  Signor  Quixada* 
I  know  who  I  am,  anfwered  Don  Quixote  ;  and  I 
know  too  that  lam  not  only  capable  of  being  thofe 
I  have  mentioned,  but  all  the  twelve  peers  of  France* 
yea,  and  the  nine  worthies,  fince  my  exploits  will  far 
exceed  all  that  they  have,  jointly  or  feparately,  at- 
chieved. 

With  thefe  and  the  like  difcourfes,  they  reached 
the  village  about  fun-fet :  but  the  peafant  ftaid  until 
the  night  was  a  little  advanced,  that  the  people  might 
not  fee  the  poor  battered  gentleman  fo  fcurvily  mount- 
ed. When  the  hour  he  thought  convenient  was  come, 
he  entered  the  village,  and  arrived  at  Don  Quixote's 
houfe,  which  he  found  all  in  an  uproar.  The  prieil 
and  the  barber  *  of  the  place,  who  were  Don  Quixote's 
great  friends,  happened  to  be  there  ;  and  the  houfe- 
keeper  was  faying  to  them  aloud  :  What  is  your  opi- 

*  The  barber  i<?  always  a  furgeon,  and  confequently  a  country 
doctor  ;  and  a  perfop  of  no  fmall  importance,  fmce  he  has  the  or- 
dering and  adjufting  of  the  Muítachiós,  thofe  enfigns  of  the  Spa- 
jiiih  dignjty  and  gravity, 
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jiion,  Signor  Licentiate  Pero  Perez,  (for  that  was  the 
prieil's  name)  of  my  mailer's  misfortune  ?  for  neither 
he,  nor  his  horfe,  nor  the  target,  nor  the  lance,  nor 
the  armour,  have  been  feen  thefe  fix  days^  paft.  Woe 
is  me  !  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  and  it  is  as  certainly 
true  as  I  was  born  to  die,  that  thefe  curfed  books  of 
knight-errantry,  which  he  keeps,  and  is  fo  often  read- 
ing, have  turned  his  brain ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
have  often  heard  him  fay,  talking  to  himfelf,  that  he 
would  turn  knight-errant,  and  go  about  the  world  in 
cjueft  of  adventures.    The  devil  and  Barabbas  take 
all  fuch  books,  that  have  thus  fpoiled  the  fineil  under- 
Handing  in  all  la  Mancha.    The  niece  joined  with 
her,  and  faid  moreover  :  Know,  mailer  Nicholas  (for 
that  was  the  barber's  name)  that  it  has  often  hap- 
pened, that  my  honoured  uncle  has  continued  poring 
on  thefe  confounded  books  of  difventures  two  whole 
days  and  nights ;  and  then  throwing  the  book  out  of 
his  hand,  he  would  draw  his  fword  and  fence,  back- 
Itroke  and  fore-ilroke,  with  the  walls ;  and  when  he 
was  heartily  tired,  would  fay,  he  had  killed  four  gi- 
ants as  tall  as  fo  many  lleeples,  and  that  the  fweat, 
which  ran  from  him,  when  weary,  was  the  blood  of 
the  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fight :  and  then  he 
WO;  i  prefently  drink  off  a  large  jug  of  cold  water, 
and  be  as  quiet  and  Well  as  ever,  telling  us,  that  water 
was  a  moil  precious  liquor,  brought  him  by  the  fage 
Efquife*,  a  great  enchanter,  and  his  friend.    But  I 
take  the  blame  of  all  this  to  myfelf,  that  I  did  not  ad- 
vert i  fe  you,  gentlemen,  of  my- dear  uncle's  extrava- 
gancies, before  they  were  come  to  the  height  they 
now  are,  that  you  might  have  prevented  them,  by 
burning  all  thofe  curfed  books,  of  which  he  has  fo 
great  ilore,  and  which  as  juilly  deferve  to  be  commit- 
ted to  the  flames,  as  if  they  were  heretical.  I  fay  the 
fame,  quoth  the  prielt  ;  and  in  faith  to-morrcw  ihall 
*  Miftaken  by  the  girl  for  Alquife,  a  famous  enchanter  in 
Amadis  de  Gaol  and  Don  Belianis  of  Greece. 

not 
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not  pafs,  without  holding  a  publick  inquifition  againil 
them,  and  condemning  them  to  the  fire,  that  they  may 
no  more  miniiler  occaiion  to  thofe,  who  read  them,  to 
do  what  I  fear  my  good  friend  has  done. 

All  this  the  peafant  and  Don  Quixote  over-heard, 
and  it  confirmed  the  countryman  in  the  belief  of  his 
neighbour's  infirmity  ;  and  fo  he  began  to  cry  aloud  : 
Open  the  doers,  gentlemen,  to  Signor  Valdovinos 
and  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  who  comes  dangerouily 
wounded,  and  to  Signor  Abindarraez  the  Moor,  whom 
the  valorous  Roderigo  de  Narvaez,  governor  of  Ante- 
quera,  brings  as  his  prifoner.  At  hearing  this  they  all 
came  out;  and,  as  fome  knew  their  friend,  and  others 
their  mailer  and  uncle,  they  all  ran  to  embrace  him,' 
who  was  not  yet  alighted  from  the  afs,  for  indeed  he 
could  not.    Forbear  all  of  you,  he  cried,  for  I  am 
foreiy  wounded  through  myhorfe's  fault  :  carry  me  to 
my  bed  ;  and,  if  it  be  pofiible,  fend  for  the  fage  Ur- 
ganda  #,  to  fearch  and  heal  my  wounds.  Look  ye,  in 
the  devil's  name,  faid  the  houfekeeper  immediately, 
if  my  heart  did  not  tell  me  right,  on  which  leg  my 
mailer  halted.   /Get  up  ilairs,  in  God's  name;  for, 
without  the  help  of  that  fame  Urganda,  we  ihall  find 
a  way  to  cure  you  ourfelves.  Curfed,  fay  I  again,  and 
a  hundred  times  curfed,  be  .thofe  books  of  knight- 
errantry,  that  have  brought  your  worfhip  to  this  pafs. 
They  carried  him  prefently  to  his  chamber,  and 
fearching  for  his  wounds,  they  found  none  at  all  : 
and  he  told  them  he  was  only  bruifed  by  a  great  fall 
he  got  with  his  horfe  Rozinante,  as  he  was  fighting 
with  ten  of  the  moil  prodigious  and  audacious  giants 
that  were  to  be  found  on  the  earth.    Ho,  ho,  fays  the 
prieil,  what !  there  are  giants  too  in  the  dance  f  :  by 

my 

moft  notable  enchantrefs  in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  even  beyond 
the  fage  Alquife. 

f  Alluding  to  a  paiTage  in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  (b.  iz.  ch.  82.) 
where,  while  feveral  emperors  and  kings  are  folacing  themfelves 

and 
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my  faith,  I  ihall  fet  fire  to  them  all  before  to-morrow 
night.  They  aiked  Don  Quixote  a  thoufand  quef- 
tions,  and  he  would  anfwer  nothing,  but  only  deiired 
fomething  to  eat,  and  that  they  would  let  him  fleep, 
which  was  what  he  ilood  moil  in  need  of.  They  did 
fo,  and  the  prieft  enquired  particularly  of  the  country- 
man  in  what  condition  he  had  found  Don  Quixote; 
who  gave  him  an  account  of  the  whole,  with  the  ex- 
travagancies he  had  uttered,  both  at  the  time  of  find- 
ing him  and  all  the  way  home  ;  which  increafed  the 
Licentiate's  defire  to  do  what  he  did  the  next  day  ; 
which  was,  to  call  on  his  friend  mailer  Nicholas  the 
barber,  with  whom  he  came  to  Don  Quixote's  houfe. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  pleafant  and  grand  fcrutiny  made  by  the  prieft  and 
the  barber  in  our  ingenious  gentleman  s  library* 

WHILST  Don  Quixote  ílill  ilept  on,  the  prieft 
aiked  the  niece  for  the  keys  of  the  chamber, 
where  the  books  were,  thofe  authors  of  the  miíchief  i 
and  ihe  delivered  them  with  a  very  good  will.  They 
all  went  in,  and  the  houfekeeper  with  them.  They 
found  above  a  hundred  volumes  in  folio  very  well 
bound,  bediies  a  great  many  fmall  ones.  And  ¡no 
fooner  did  the  houfekeeper  fee  them,  than  ihe  ran 
out  of  the  room  in  great  haile,  and  immediately  re- 
turned with  a  pot  of  holy  water,  and  a  bunch  of 
hyííbp,  and  faid  :  Signor  Licentiate,  take  this,  and 
fprinkle  the  room,  left  fome  enchanter,  of  the  many 
thefe  books  abound  with,  íhould-  enchant  us,  in  re- 
venge for  what  we  intend  to  do,  in  haniihing  them 
and  their  conforts  in  the  faloon  of  a  palace,  behold,  four  horrible 
giants  enter,  with  twelve  beautiful  damfels  of  the  fame  fize,  ar- 
rayed in  cloth  of  gold,  with  each  a  lighted  torch  in  their  left  hand, 
and  a  drawn  fword  in  their  right  ;  the  four  giants  fnatch  up  the 
four  chief  beauties  of  the  company,  a  pair  of  queens  and  a  pair  of 
princeffes ;  and  carrying  them  down  into  a  lowercourt,  the  twelve 
damfels  make  a  circle  round  the  giants  and  their  prize,  and  dance 
round  them  with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  that  it  feemed  a  vv heel  of  fifi* 

"  out 
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out -of  the  world.  The  prieil  fmiled  at  the  houfe- 
keeper's  fi mplicity,  and  ordered  the  barber  to  reach 
him  the  books,  one  by  one,  that  they  might  fee  what 
they  treated  of ;  for,  perhaps,  they  might  find  fome 
that  might  not  deferve  to  be  chailifed  by  fire.  No, 
faid  the  niece,  there  is  no  reafon  why  any  of  them 
ihould  be  fpared  ;  for  they  have  all  been  mifchief- 
makers  :  it  will  be  beil  to  fling  them  out  of  the  win- 
dow into  the  court-yard,  and  make  a  pile  of  them, 
and  fet  fire  to  it,  or  elfe  carry  them  into  the  back- 
yard, and  there  make  a  bonfire  of  them,  and  the 
fmoke  will  offend  nobody.  The  houfekeeper  faid 
the  fame  ;  fo  eagerly  did  they  both  third  for  the  death 
of  thole  innocents.  But  the  prieil  would  not  agree 
to  that  without  firft  reading  the  titles  at  leafh 

The  firft  that  mailer  Nicholas  put  into  his  hands, 
was  Amadis  de  Gaul  in  four  parts  *  ;  and  the  prieil 
faid,  There  feems  to  be  fom$.myftery  in  this;  for,  as 
I  have  heard  fay,  this  was  the  firft  book  of  chivalry 
printed  in  Spain,  and  all  the  reft  have  had  their 
foundation  and  rife  from  it;  and  therefore  I  think, 
as  head  of  fo  pernicious  a  feci,  we  ought  to  condemn 
him  to  the  fire  without  mercy.  Not  fo,  Sir,  faid  the 
barber  ;  for  I  have  heard  alfo,  that  it  is  the  beil  of  all 
the  books,  of  this  kind  ;  and  therefore,  as  being  fin- 
guiar  in  his  art,  he  ought  to  be  fpared.  It  is  true, 
faid  the  prieft,  and  for  that  reafon  his  life  is  granted 
him  for  the  preferí  t.  Let  us  fee  that  other  that  ftands 
next  him.  It  is,  faid  the  barber,  the  Adventures  of 
Efplandian,  the  legitimate  fon  of  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
Verüy,  faid  the  prieil,  the  goodnefs  of  the  father  íhalí 
avail  the  fon  nothing  ;  take  him,  miilrefs  houfe- 
keeper;  open  yon  cafement,  and  throw  him  into  the 
yard,  and  let  him  give  a  beginning  to  the  pile  for  the 
intended  bonfire.  The  houfekeeper  did  fo  with  much 
fatis  faction,  and  honeil  Efplandian  was  fent  flying  in- 

*  Hence  it  appears,  that  only  the  firft  four  books  of  Amadis 
were  thought  genuine  by  Cervantes.  The  fubfequent  volumes,  to 
the  number  of  tvr enty-one,  are  condemned  hereby  as  ipurious. 
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to  the  yard,  there  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  fire 
with  which  he  was  threatened.  Proceed,  faid  the  prieft. 
The  next,  faid  the  barber,  is  Amadis  of  Greece:  j  ea, 
and  all  thefe  on  this  fide,  I  believe,  ar?  of  the  line-ge 
of  Amadis.  Then  into  the  yard  with  them  all,  quoth 
the  prieil  ;  for  rather  than  not  burn  queen  Pinti- 
quinieilra  *,  and  the  fhepherd  Darinel  f  with  his 
eclogues,  and  the  deviliih  intricate  difcourfes  of  its 
author,  I  would  burn  the  father  who  begot  me,  did  I 
meet  him  in  the  garb  of  a  knight-errant.  Of  the 
fame  opinion  am  I,  faid  the  barber ;  and  I  too,  added 
the  niece.  Since  it  is  fo,  faid  the  houfekeeper,  away 
with  them  all  into  the  yard.  They  handed  them  to 
her;  and,  there  being  great  numbers  of  them,  to  fave 
herfelf  the  trouble  of  the  flairs,  ihe  threw  them  all, 
the  íhorteír.  way,  out  of  the  window. 

What  tun  of  an  author  is  that?  faid  the  prieft.  This 
is,  anfwered  the  barber,  Don  Olivante  de  Laura.  The 
author  of  that  book,  faid  the  prieil,  was  the  fame  who 
compofed  the  Garden  of  Flowers  ;  and  in  good  truth 
I  know  not  which  of  the  two  books  is  the  trueft,  or 
rather  the  leart  lying  ;  I  can  only  fay,  that  this  goes 
to  the  yard  for  its  arrogance  and  abfurdity.  This 
that  follows  is  Florifmarte  of  Hyrcania,  faid  the  bar- 
ber. What  !  is  Signor  Florifmarte  there,  replied  the 
prieft  ;  now,  in  good  faith,  he  lhall  foon  make  his 
appearance  in  the  yard,  notwithstanding  his  íírange 
birth  and  chimerical  adventures;  for  the  harihnefs 
and  drynefs  of  his  ftile  will  admit  of  no  excufe.  To 
the  yard  with  him,  and  this  other,  miílrefs  houfe- 
keeper. With  all  my  heart,  dear  Sir,  anfwered  Ihe  ; 
and  with  much  joy  executed  what  ihe  was  command- 
ed. This  is  the  knight  Platir,  faid  the  barber.  That, 
faid  the  prieft,  is  an  ancient  book,  and  I  find  nothing 
in  him  deferving  pardon  :  let  him  keep  the  reft  com- 

*  A  terrible  fighting  giantefs,  in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  one  of 
the  moft  ridiculous  characters  imaginable. 

f  A  ridiculous  buffoon,  in  love  with  an  emprefs,  ibid. 
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pany  without  more  words;  which  was  accordingly 
done.  They  opened  another  book,  and  found  it  in- 
titled  the  Knight  of  the  Crofs.  So  religious  a  title, 
quoth  the  prieit,  might,  one  would  think,  atone  for 
the  ignorance  of  the  author;  but  it  is  a  common  fay- 
ing, «c  the  devil  lurks  behind  the  crofs  fo  to  the  fire 
with  him.  The  barber,  taking  down  another  book, 
fa  id,  This  is  the  Mirrour  of  Chivalry.  Oh  !  I  know,, 
his  worfnip  very  well,  quoth  the  prieit.  Here  comes 
Signor  Reynaldos  de  Montalvan,  with  his  friends  and 
companions,  greater  thieves  than  Cacus ;  and  the 
twelve  peers,  with  the  faithful  hiftoriographer  Tur- 
pin.  However,  I  am  only  for  condemning  them  to 
perpetual  banifhment,  becaufe  they  .contain  fome 
things  of  the  famous  Mateo  Boyardo's  *  invention  ; 
from  whom  alfo  the  chriitian  poet  Ludovico  Arioilo 
fpun  his  web  :  but  if  I  find  even  him  here,  and  fpeak- 
ing  any  other  language  than  his  own,  I  will  fhew  him 
no  refpecl ;  but,  if  he  fpeaks  in  his  own  tongue,  I  will 
put  him  upon  my  headf.  I  havfhim  in  Ttalian,  fair! 
the  barber,  but  I  do  not  underiland  him.  Neither  is 
it  any  great  matter,  whether  you  underiland  him  or 
notj,  anfwered  the  prieit. ;  and  we  would  willingly 
have  excufed  the  good  captain  from  bringing  him  in- 
to Spain,  and  making  him  a  Caitilian  ;  for  he  has 
deprived  him  of  a  great  deal  of  his  native  value:  and 
this  is  the  misfortune  of  all  thofe  who  undertake  to 
tranflate  books  of  verfe  into  other  languages  ;  for, 
with  ail  their  care  and  ikill,  they  can  never  raife  them 
to  the  pitch  they  were  at  in  their  firíl  produclion.  I 
pronounce,  in  ihort,  that  this,  and  all  other  books 
that  ihall  be  found  treating  of  French  matters  ||,  bet 

*  A  famous  Italian  poet,  author  of  feveral  cautos  of  Orlando 
Inamorato  ;  from  whom  Ariofto  borrowed  a  great  part  of  his 
Orlando  Furiofo. 

f  A  mark  of  honour  and  refpecl. 

X  It  is  plain  from  hence,  that  Cervantes  did  not  reliih  Ariofto's 
extravagancies. 

II  Meaning  the  common  fubject  of  romances,  the  fcene  of  which 
lay  m  France,  under  Charlemagne,  and  the  Paladins. 

throwa 
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thrown  afide,  and  depofited  in  fome  dry  vault,  nntlí 
we  can  determine  with  more  deliberation  what  is  to 
be  done  with  them  ;  excepting  Bernardo  del  Carpió, 
and  another  called  Roncefvalles,  who,  if  they  fall  in- 
to my  hands,  ihall  pais  into  the  houfekeeper's,  and 
thence  into  the  fire,  without  any  remiifion.  The  bar- 
ber  confirmed  the  fentence,  and  held  it  for  good, 
and  a  matter  well  determined,  knowing  that  the 
prieii  was  fo  good  a  chriiiian,  and  fo  much  a  friend 
to  truth,  that  he  would  not  utter  a  fallhood  for  all 
the  world, 

And  fo  opening  another  book,  he  faw  it  was  Pal- 
merin  de  Oliva,  and  next  it  another  called  Palmerin 
of  England  ;  which  the  Licentiate  efpying,  faid  :  Let 
this  Oliva  be  torn  to  pieces  and  burnt,  that  not  fo 
much  as  the  aihes  may  remain  ;  but  let  Palmerin  of 
England  be  preferved,  and  kept,  as  a  lingular  piece ; 
and  let  fuch  another  cafe  be  made  for  it,  as  that 
which  Alexander  found  among  the  fpoils  of  Darius, 
and  appropriated  to  prefbrve  the  works  of  the  poet 
Homer,  This  book,  goffip,  is  confiderable  upon  two 
accounts;  the  one  that  it  is  very  good  in  itfelf;  and 
the  other,  becaufe  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was 
written  by  an  ingenious  king  of  Portugal,  All  the 
adventures  of  the  Caftle  of  Miraguarda  are  moil  ex- 
cellent, and  artificial ;  the  dialogue  courtly  and  clears 
and  the  decorum  preferved  in  all  the  characters,  with 
great  judgment  and  propriety.  Therefore,  mailer 
Nicholas,  faving  your  better  judgment,  let  this,  and 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  be  exempted  from  the  fire,  and  let 
all  the  reft  perifh  without  any  farther  enquiry.  Not 
fo,  goifip,  replied  the  barber  ;  for  this  that  I  have 
here  is  the  renowned  Don  Belianis.  The  prieii  re- 
plied, This,  with  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  parts, 
wants  a  little  rhubarb  to  purge  away  its  exceflive 
choler  :  befides,  we  muil  remove  all  that  relates  to 
the  caille  of  Fame,  and  other  impertinences  of 
greater  confequence  ;  wherefore  let  them  have  the 
benefit  of  tranfportation,  and  as  they  ihew  figns  of 

amend- 
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amendment,  they  iliall  be  treated  with  mercy  or  juf- 
tice:  in  the  mean  time,  neighbour,  give  them  room 
in  your  houfe  ;  but  let  nobody  read  them.  With 
all  my  heart,  quoth  the  barber;  and,  without  tiring 
himfelf  any  farther  in  turning  over  books  of  chivalry, 
he  bid  the  houfekeeper  take  all  the  great  ones,  and 
throw  them  into  the  yard.  This  was  not  fpoken  to 
oné  ílupid  or  deaf,  but  to  one  who  had  a  greater 
mind  to  be  burning  them,  than  weaving  the  fineft  and 
Jargeft*  web.  And  therefore  laying  hold  of  feven  or 
eight  at  once,  ihe  toil  them  out  at  the  window. 

By  her  taking  fo  many  together,  there  fell  one  at 
the  barber's  feet;  who  had  a  mind  to  fee  what  it  was, 
and  found  it  to  be,  The  hiilory  of  the  renowned  knight 
Tiran t  the  White.  God  fave  me  !  quoth  the  prieil, 
with  a  loud  voice,  is  Tirant  the  White  there  ?  Give 
me  him  here,  neighbour;  for  I  make  account  I  have 
found  in  him  a  treafureof  delight,  and  a  mine  of  en- 
tertainment. Here  we  have  DonKyric-eleifon  of  Mon- 
talvan,  a  valorous  knight,  and  his  brother  Thomas 
Montalvan,  and  the  knight  Fonfeca,  and  the  combat 
which  the  valiant  Deuiante  fought  with  Alano,  and 
tne  imart  conceits  of  the  damfel  Plazerdemivida  f , 
with  the  amours  and  artifices  of  the  widow  Repo- 
dada f  ;  and  madam  the  emprefs  in  love  with  her 
fquire  Hypolito.  Verily,  goffip,  in  its  way,  it  is  the 
belt  book  in  the  world  :  here  the  knights  eat,  and 
ileep,  and  die  in  their  beds,  and  make  their  wills  be- 
fore their  deaths ;  with  feveral  things,  which  are  want- 
ing in  all  orher  books  of  this  kind.  Notwithftanaing 
all  this,  I  tell  you,  the  author  deferved,  for  writing  fo 
many  foolifn  things  feriouíly,  to  be  fent  to  the  gallies 
for  all  the  days  of  his  life:  carry  it  home,  and  read 
it,  and  you  will  find  all  I  fay  of  him  to  be  true.  1 

*  A  concealed  piece  of  fatire  on  the  lazinefs  and  want  of  good 
ftbufewifry  of  the  Spaniih  women. 

f  Qualities  perfonified,  or  made  into  fubitantive  names.  Pla- 
zerdemivida fignifies,  Pleafure  of  my  life  :  Repofada,  Quiet  or 
fedate* 

will 
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will  do  fo,  anfwered  the  barber :  but  what  (hall  we  do 
with  thefe  little  books  that  remain  ?  Thefe,  faid'  the 
prieft,  are,  probably,  not  books  of  chivalry,  but  of 
poetry  :  and  opening  one,  he  found  it  was  the  Diana 
of  George  of  Montemayer,  and  faid,  (believing  all  the 
reit  to  be  of  the  fame  kind)  thefe  do  not  deferve  to  be 
burnt  like  the  reil ;  for  they  cannot  do  the  mifchief 
that  thofe  of  chivalry  have  done  :  they  are  works  of 
genius  and  fancy,  and  do  nobody  any  hurt.  O  Sir, 
faid  the  niece,  pray  order  thefe  to  be  burnt  with  the 
reil ;  for  ihould  my  uncle  be  cured  of  this  diJtemper 
of  chivalry,  he  may  pofiibly,  by  reading  thefe  books, 
take  it  into  his  head  to  turn  fhepherd*,  and  wander 
through  the  woods  and  fields,  finging  and  playing  on 
a  pipe ;  and,  what  would  be  Hill  worfe,  to  turn  poet, 
which,  they  fay,  is  an  incurable  and  contagious  dif- 
eafe.  The  damfel  fays  true,  quoth  the  prieft,  and  it 
will  not  be  amifs  to  remove  this  ftumbling-block  and 
occafion  out  of  our  friend's  way.  And  fince  we  be- 
gin with  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  I  am  of  opinion 
not  to  burn  it,  but  to  take  away  all  that  treats  of  the 
fage  Felicia,  and  of  the  enchanted  fountain,  and  al- 
moft  all  the  longer  poems ;  and  leave  him  tne  piuA. 
in  God's  name,  and  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  in 
that  kind  of  writing.  This  that  follows,  faid  the  bar- 
ber, is  theDiana  called  the  fecond,  by  Salmantino ;  and 
another  of  the  fame  name,  whofe  author  is  Gil  Polo, 
The  Salmantinian,  anfwered  the  prieft,  may  accom- 
pany and  increafe  the  number  of  the  condemned  ;  to 
the  yard  with  him  :  but  let  that  bf  Gil  Pplo  be  pre- 
ferved,  as  if  it  were  written  by  Apollo  himfelf.  Pro- 
ceed, goilip,  and  let  us  difpatch  ;  for  it  grows  late. 

This,  faid  the  barber,  opening  another,  is  the  Ten 
Books  of  the  Fortune  of  Love,  compofed  by  Antonio 
de  Lofrafo,  a  Sardinian  poet.  By  the  holy  orders  [ 
have  received,  faid  the  prieft,  fince  Apollo  was  Apollo, 
the  mufes  mufes,  and  the  poets  poets,  fo  humorous 

*  He  did  fo,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  part. 

and 
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and  fo  whim  ileal  a  book  as  this  was  never  written  ;  it 
is  the  bell,  and  moil  fingular  of  the  kind,  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world  ;  and  he,  who  has  not  read  it, 
may  reckon  that  he  never  read  any  thing  of  taile  : 
give  it  me  here,  goilip ;  for  I  value  the  finding  it 
more  than  if  I  had  been  prefented  with  a  cailbck  of 
Florence  fattin.  He  laid  it  afide  with  exceeding  plea- 
fure,  and  the  barber  proceeded,  faying:  Thefe  that 
follow  are,  the  Shepherd  of  Iberia,  the  Nymphs  of 
Enares,  and  the  Cures  of  Jealoufy.  There  is  no  more 
to  be  done,  faid  the  prieil,  but  to  deliver  them  up  to 
the  fecular  arm  *  of  the  houfekeeper ;  and  aik  me 
not  why,  for  then  we  fhould  never  have  done.  This 
that  comes  next  is  the  Shepherd  of  Filida.    He  is  no 
ihepherd,  faid  the  prieil,  but  an  ingenious  courtier ; 
let  him  be  preferved,  and  laid  up  as  a  precious  jewel. 
This  bulky  volume  here,  faid  the  barber,  is  intitled 
The  Treafure  of  divers  Poems.  Had  they  been  fewer, 
replied  the  prieil,  they  would  have  been  more  eileem- 
ed  :  it  is  neceflary  this  book  ihould  be  weeded  and 
cleared  of  all  the  low  things  interfperfed  amongfl:  its 
fublimities ;  let  it  be  preferved,  both  as  the  author  is 
my  friend,  and  out  of  regard  to  other  more  heroic  and 
exalted  pieces  of  his  writing.    This,  purfued  the  bar- 
ber, is  a  book  of  Songs  by  Lopez  Maldonado.  The 
author  of  this  book  alfo,  replied  the  prieil,  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine  :  his  verfes,  fung  by  himfelf,  raife  ad- 
miration in  the  hearers ;  and  fuch  is  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  voice  in  fmging  them,  that  they  perfectly  enchant. 
He  is  a  little  too  prolix  in  his  eclogues ;  but  there  can 
never  be  too  much  of  what  is  really  good  :  let  it  be 
kept  with  the  felecl. 

But  what  book  is  that  next  to  it?  The  Galatea  of 

*  The  clergy  of  the  Inquifition  pretend  tobe  fo  companionate 
and  averfe  to  hioodifted,  that  when  they  have  condemned  an 
heretic  to  the  flames,  they  only  deliver  him  up  to  the  fecular  arm, 
that  is,  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  magiftrate?  who  is  obliged  to 
put  then*  chriftian  fentence  in  execution. 

Michael 
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Michael  de  Cervantes  *,  faid  the  barber.  That  Cer- 
vantes has  been  a  great  friend  of  mine  thefe  many 
years,  and  I  know  that  he  is  better  acquainted  with 
misfortunes  than  with  poetry.  His  book  has  fome- 
what  of  good  invention  in  it;  he  propofes  fomething, 
but  concludes  nothing :  we  muft  wait  for  the  fecond 
part,  whrch  he  promifesf  ;  perhaps  on  his  amend- 
ment, he  may  obtain  that  entire  pardon,  which  is 
now  denied  him;  in  the  mean  time,  goflip,  keep  him 
a  reclufe  in  your  chamber.  With  all  my  heart,  an- 
fvvered  the  barber:  and  here  come  three  together; 
The  Araucana  of  Don  Alonfo  de  Ercilla,  the  Auftri- 
ÉÓh  of  John  Rufo,  a  magiilrate  of  Cordova,  and  the 
ferrato  of  Chriftoval  de  Virves,  a  poet  of  Valen- 
cia, Thefe  three  books,  faid  the  prieit,  are  the  belt 
that  are  written  in  heroic  verfe  in  the  Caililian  tongue, 
ai  ;  éiáy  ftand  in  competition  with  the  moll  famous 
of  I  taly  :  let  them  be  preferved  as  the  beil  perform- 
ances in  poetry  Spain  can  boaft  of.  The  prieit  grew 
tired  cf  looking  over  fo  many  books,  and  fo,  infide 
and  contents  unknown  J,  he  would  have  all  the  reft 
burnt.  But  the  barber  had  already  opened  one  called 
the  Tears  of  Angelica.  I  íhould  have  fhed  tears  my- 
felf,  (faid  the  prieft,  hearing  the  name)  had  I  ordered 
that  book  to  be  burnt;  for  its  author  was  one  of  the 
moil  famous  poets,  not  of  Spain  only,  but  of  the  whole 
world,  and  tranilated  fome  fables  of  Ovid  with  great 
fuccefs. 

*  An  ingenious  advertrfement  to  help  the  fale  of  his  book. 
This,  and  fome  other  paífages,  ihewed  that  our  author  lived 
by  his  writings. 

Cervantes  never  performed  this  promife.  See  the  account 
•f  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author. 

J  A  carga  cerrada.  A  mercantile  phrafe  ufedin  bills  of  lading, 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  fecond  /ally  of  our  good  knight  Don  S^uixote. 
de  la  Mancha* 

WHILE  they  were  thus  employed,  Don  Quixote 
began  to  call  out  aloud,  faying  :  Here,  here, 
valorous  knights,  here  ye  mu  it  exert  the  force  of  your 
valiant  arms ;  for  the  courtiers  begin  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  the  tournament.  This  noife  and  outcry,  to 
which  they  all  ran,  put  a  ftop  to  all  farther  fcrutiny 
of  the  books  that  remained  ;  and  therefore  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  to  the  fire,  without  being  feen  or  heard, 
went  the  Carolea,  and  teon  of  Spain,  with  the  Acts 
of  the  Emperor  compofed  by  Don  Louis  de  Avila, 
which  without  doubt  mult  have  been  among  thofe 
that  were  left:  and  perhaps  had  the  prieil  feen  them, 
they  had  not  undergone  fo  rigorous  a  ientence.  When 
they  came  to  Don  Quixote,  he  was  already  got  out 
of  bed,  and  continued  his  outcries  and  ravings,  with 
his  drawn  fword  laying  furioufly  about  him,  back- 
itroke  and  fore-ííroke,  being  as  broad  awake  as  if  he 
had  never  been  afleep.  They  clofed  in  with  him,  and 
laid  him  upon  his  bed  by  main  force  ;  and,  after  he 
was  a  little  compofed,  turning  himfelf  to  talk  to  the 
prieil,  he  faid  :  Certainly,  my  lord  archbifhop  Tur- 
pin,  it  is  a  great  difgrace  to  us,  who  call  ourfelves 
the  twelve  peers,  to  let  the  knights- courtiers  *  carry 
off  the  viclory  without  more  oppoiition,  after  we,  the 
adventurers,  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding days.  Say  no  more,  good  goilip,  faid  the 
prieil ;  it  may  be  God's  will  to  change  our  fortune, 

*  The  knights-courtiers  were  thofe  who  maintained  the  fnpe- 
riority  of  their  miftreííes  beauty  againilall  oppofers :  the  knights- 
adventurers  were  thofe  who  entered  the  lifts  with  them,  without 
its  being  known  who  they  were,  or  from  whence  they  came.  Don 
Quixote  in  his  dream  fancies  himfeif  one  of  the  latter,  and  wakes 
under  the  concern  ©f  his  party  being  in  danger  of  being  worilcd. 

and 
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and  what  is  loft  to-day  may  be  won  to-morrow  :  mind 
your  health  for  the  prefent ;  for  I  think  you  muft 
needs  be  extremely  fatigued,  if  not  forely  wounded. 
Wounded  1  no,  faid  Don  Quixote  ;  but  bruifed  and 
battered  I  am  for  certain  :  for  that  bailard,  Don  Rol- 
dan has  pounded  me  to  maih  with  the  trunk  of  an 
oak,  and  all  out  of  mere  envy,  becaufe  he  fees  that  I 
am  the  fole  rival  of  his  prowefs.  But  let  me  never 
more  be  called  Rinaldo  of  Montauban,  if  as  foon  as 
I  am  able  to  rife  from  this  bed,  I  do  not  make  him 
pay  dear  for  it,  in  fpite  of  all  his  enchantments:  but 
at  prefent  bring  me  fome  breakfaft,  for  I  know  no- 
thing will  do  me  fo  much  good,  and  let  me  alone  to 
revenge  myfelf.  They  did  fo  ;  they  gave  him  fome 
victuals,  and  he  fell  fail  afieep  again,  and  left  them 
in  freih  admiration  at  his  madnefs. 

That  night  the  houfekeeper  fet  fire  to,  and  burnt, 
all  the  books  that  were  in  the  yard,  and  in  the  houfe 
too  :  and  fome  muft  have  periihed  that  deferved  to  be 
treafured  up  in  perpetual  archives ;  but  their  fate,  and 
the  lazinefs  of  the  fcrutineer,  would  not  permit  it ; 
and  in  them  was  fulfilled  the  faying,  rf  that  the  juil 
fometimes  fuffer  for  the  unjuft."  One  of  the  remedies, 
which  the  prieft  and  barber  prescribed  at  that  time 
for  their  friend's  malady,  was,  to  alter  his  apartment, 
and  wall  up  the  room  where  the  books  had  been, 
that  when  he  got  up  he  might  not  find  them  ;  in 
hopes  that,  the  caufe  being  removed,  the  effect  might 
ceafe  ;  and  that  they  ihould  pretend,  that  an  en- 
chanter had  carried  them  away,  room  and  all;  which 
was  prefently  done  accordingly,  Y/ithin  two  days  af- 
ter, Don  Quixote  got  up,  and  the  firft  thing  he  did 
was  to  viiit  his  books ;  and,  not  finding  the  room 
where  he  left  it,  he  went  up  and  down  looking  for 
it :  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  door  ufed  to  be  ; 
and  he  felt  with  his  hands,  and  flared  about  every 
v/ay  without  fpeaking  a  word  :  but  after  fome  time 
be  aíked  the  houfekeeper  whereabouts  the  room 

flood, 
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üood,  where  his  books  were.  She,  who  was  already- 
well  tutored  what  to  anfwer,  faid  to  him:  Whatroomf 
or  what  nothing,  does  your  worihip  look  for  ?  there 
is  neither  room,  nor  books,  in  this  houfe;  for  the 
devil  himfelf  has  carried  all  away.  It  was  not  the 
devil,  faid  the  niece,  but  an  enchanter,  who  came  one 
night  upon  a  cloud,  after  the  day  of  your  departure 
hence,  and  alighting  from  a  ferpent  on  which  he 
rode*,  entered  into  the  room ;  and  I  know  not  what 
he  did  there,  but  after  fome  little  time  out  he  came,, 
flying  through  the  roof,  and  left  the  houfe  full  of 
fmoke ;  and  when  we  went  to  fee  what  he  had  been 
doing,  wp  faw  neither  books  nor  room  ;  only  we  very 
well  renier/iber,  both  Í  and  miilrefs  houfe-keeper 
here,  that  when  the  old  thief  went  away,  he  faid  with, 
a  loud  voice,  that  for  a  fecret  enmity  he  bore  to  the 
owner  of  thofe  books  and  of  the  room,  he  had  done 
a  mifchief  in  this  houfe,  which  íhould  foon  be  maní» 
fefl :  he  told  us  alfo,  that  he  was  called  the  fage  Mun- 
niaton  f .  Frefton  J  he  meant  to  fay,  quoth  Don 
Quixote.  Í  know  not,  anfwered  the  houfe-keeper, 
whether  his  name  be  Frefton,  or  Friton  ;  all  I  know 
is,  that  it  ended  in  ton.    It  doth  fo,  replied  Do» 

*  The  enchaatrefs  Urganda,  in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  carries  her 
knights,  or  her  prifoners,  through  the  air,  or  over  the  fea,  in  a 
machine  figured  like  a  ferpent,  and  wrapt  in  fire  and  fmoke.  And 
in  the  fame  romance,  Friilion  the  enchanter,  vice-roy  of  Sicily, 
introduces  a  vapour  mixed  with  a  {linking  fmoke,  and  accompa- 
nied with  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder,  and  carries  off  the  emperor 
and  his  daughters.  So  that  the  niece  tells  her  uncle  nothing  but 
what  was  common  in  books  of  knight-errantry,  and  eafiiy  to  be 
believed  by  him. 

f  The  niece,  by  this  fiction,  thinks  to  frighten  Don  Quixote 
from  his  knight-errantry  ;  for  what  mifchief  might  not  fuch  an 
enchanter  do  him  in  time,  when  he  begins  by  carrying  away  part 
of  his  houfe,  and  his  choiceft  furniture  ?  But,  contrary  to  her  in- 
tention, it  rather  confirms  him  in  his  phrenzy,  by  convincing  him 
there  are  enchanters. 

J  An  enchanter  in  Don  Belianis  of  Greece* 

V#l.  L  1)  Quixote? 
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Quixote  :  he  is  a  wife  enchanter,  a  great  enemy  of 
mine,  and  bears  me  a  grudge,  becaufe  by  his  ikill 
and  learning  he  knows,  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  I 
{hall  engage  in  fingle  combat  with  a  knight  whom 
he  favours,  and  íhall  vanquiih  him  without  his  being 
able  to  prevent  it ;  and  for  this  caufe  he  endeavoars 
to  do  me  all  the  difkindnefs  he  can  :  but  let  him 
know  from  me,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  with- 
iland  or  avoid  what  is  decreed  by  heaven.  Who 
doubts  of  that  ?  faid  the  niece;  but,  dear  uncle,  who 
puts  you  upon  thefe  fquabbles  ?  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  itay  quietly  at  home,  and  not  ramble  about  the 
world  fqeking  for  better  bread  than  wfoeaten,  and 
not  coniidering  that  many  go  for  wool  and  return 
íhorn  themfelves.  O  dear  niece,  anfwered  Don  Quix- 
ote, how  little  do  you  know  of  the  matter  ?  before 
they  íhall  íhear  me,  I  will  pluck  and  tear  off  the 
beards  of  all  thofe  who  dare  think  of  touching  the 
tip  of  a  fingle  hair  of  mine.  Neither  of  them  would 
make  any  farther  reply  ;  for  they  faw  his  choler  be- 
gin to  take  lire.  He  ilaid  after  this  fifteen  days  at 
home,  very  quiet,  without  difcovering  any  fymptom 
of  an  inclination  to  repeat  his  late  frolicks ;  in  which 
time  there  pafled  very  pleafant  difcourfes  between 
him  and  his  two  goflips,  the  pried  and  the  barber; 
he  affirming,  that  the  world  flood  in  need  of  nothing 
fo  much  as  knights-errant,  and  the  revival  of  chi- 
valry. The  prieít  fometimes  contradicted  him,  and 
at  other  times  acquiefced  ;  for -had  he  not  made  uie 
of  this  artifice,  there  would  have  been  no  means  left 
to  bring  him  to  reafon. 

In  the  mean  time  Don  Quixote  tampered  with  i 
labourer,  a  neighbour  of  his,  and  an  hone  ft  m  an  (if 
fuch  an  epithet  may  be  given  to  one  that  is  poor)  but 
very  ihallovv-brained.  In  ihort  he  faid  fo  much,  ufed 
fo  many  arguments,  and  promifed  him  fuch  great 
matters,  that  the  poor  fellow  refolved  to  Tally  out 
tyith  him,  and  ferve  him  as  his  fquire.  Among  other 

things, 
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things,  Don  Quixote  told  him,  he  ihould  difpofe  him- 
felf  to  go  with  him  willingly;  for  fome  time  or 
other  fuch  an  adventure  might  prefent,  that  an  iiland 
might  be  won,  in  the  turn  of  a  hand,  and  he  be  left 
governor  thereof.  With  thefeand  the  like  promifes, 
Sancho  Panca  (for  that  was  the  labourer's  name)  left 
his  wife  and  children,  and  hired  himfelf  for  a  fquire 
to  his  neighbour.  Don  Quixote  prefently  cail  about 
how  to  raife  money,  and,  by  felling  one  thing,  and 
pawning  another,  and  lofing  by  all,  he  fcraped  toge- 
ther a  tolerable  fum.  He  fitted  himfelf  likewife  witk 
a  buckler,  which  he  borrowed  of  a  friend,  and  patch- 
ing up  his  broken  helmet  the  beil  he  could,  he  ac- 
quainted his  fquire  Sancho  of  the  day  and  hour  he 
intended  to  fet  out,  that  he  might  provide  himfelf 
with  what  he  ihould  find  to  be  moil  needfuL  Above 
all,  he  charged  him  not  to  forget  a  wallet  ;  and  San- 
cho faid,  he  would  be  fure  to  carry  one,  and  that 
he  intended  alfo  to  take  with  him  an  afs  he  had, 
being  a  very  good  one,  becaufe  he  was  not  ufed  to 
travel  much  on  foot.  As  to  the  afs,  Don  Quixote 
paufed  a  little,  endeavouring  to  recollect  whether  any 
kniglu- errant  had  ever  carried  a  fquire  mounted  afs* 
wife  :  but  no  initance  of  the  kind  occurred  to  his 
memory.  However  he  confented  that  he  ihould  take 
his  afs  with  him,  purpofing  to  accommodate  him 
more  honourably,  the  firft  opportunity,  by  difmounu 
ing  the  firft  difcourteous  knight  he  Ihould  meet.  He 
provided  himfelf  alfo  with  Ihirts,  and  what  other 
things  he  could,  conformably  to  the  advice  given  him 
by  the  inn-keeper. 

All  which  being  done  and  accornpliihed,  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Pan 5a,  without  taking  leave,  the 
one  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  other  of  his 
houfe-keeper  and  niece,  one  night  fallied  but  of  the 
-village,  unperceived  by  ar>y  one  ;  and  they  travelled 
fo  hard,  that  by  break  of  day  they  believed  them* 
felves  fecure  of  not  being  found,  tho'  fearch  were  mad* 
D  2  after 
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after  them.  Sancho  Panca  went  riding  upon  his  a£s  like 
any  patriarch,  with  his  wallet  and  leathern  bottle, 
and  with  a  vehement  defi-re  to  find  himfelf  governor 
of  the  ifland,  which  his  mailer  had  promiíed  him. 
Don  Quixote  happened  to  take  the  fame  rout  he 
had  done  in  his  fir  ft  expedition*  through  the  plain  of 
Montiel,  which  he  paiTed  over  with  lefs  uneafinefs 
than  the  time  before ;  for  it  was  early  in  the  morning, 
and  the  rays  of  the  fun  darting  on  them  aflant  gave 
them  no  difturbancc  Now  Sancho  Panca  faid  to  his 
mailer :  I  befeech  your  worihip,  good  fir  knight- 
errant,  that  you  forget  not  your  promife  concerning 
that  fame  iiland  ;  for  I  fhali  know  how  to  govern  it 
be  it  never  fo  big.  To  which  Don  Quixote  anfwered  : 
You  mail  know,  friend  Sancho  Pan^a,  that  it  was  a 
cuftom  much  in  ufe  among  the  knights-errant  of 
eld,  to  make  their  fquires  governors  of  the  iilands  or 
kingdoms  they  conquered  ;  and  I  am  determined  that 
fb  laudable  a  cuftom  ihall  not  be  loft  for  me  :  on 
the  contrary,  I  refolve  to  outdo  them  in  it  :  for  they 
fometimes,  and  perhaps  moft  times,  ilaid  till  their 
fquires  were  grown  old  ;  and  when  they  were  worn 
out  in  their  fervice,  and  had  undergone  many  bad 
days  and  worfe  nights,  they  gave  them  fome  title, 
as  that  of  Count,  or  at  leaft  Marquis,  of  fome  valley 
or  province,  be  it  greater  or  lefs :  but  if  you  live  and 
I  live,  before  fix  days  are  ended,  I  may  probably 
win  fuch  a  kingdom,  as  may  have  others  depending 
on  it,  as  fit  as  if  they  were  caft  in  a  mould,  for  thee  to 
be  crowned  king  of  one  of  them.  And  do  not  think 
this  any  extraordinary  matter ;  for  things  fall  out  to 
fuch  knights,  by  fuch  unforefeen  and  unexpected 
ways,  that  I  may  eafily  give  thee  more  than  I  pro- 
rnife.  So  then,  anfwered  Sancho  Panca,  if  I  were  a 
king  by  fome  of  thofe  miracles  you  are  pleafed  to 
mention,  Mary  Gutierrez,  my  crooked  rib,  would 
at  lead  come  to  be  a  queen,  and  my  children  in- 
fantas   Who  doubts  it  /  anfwered  Don  Quixote.  I 

doubt 
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doubt  it,  replied  Sancho  Panca  ;  for  I  am  verily  per- 
fuaded,  that  if  God  were  to  rain  down  kingdoms 
upon  the  earth,  none  of  them  would  fit  well  upon  the 
head  of  Maria  Gutierrez  ;  for  you  moil  know,  fir, 
ihe  is  not  worth  two  farthings  for  a  queen.  The 
title  of  countefs  would  fit  better  upon  her,  and  that 
too  with  the  help  of  God,  and  good  friends.  Recom- 
mend her  to  God,  Sancho,  anfwered  Don  Quixote, 
and  he  will  do  what  is  bed  for  her  :  but  do  thou 
have  a  care  not  to  debafe  thy  mind  fo  low,  as  to  con- 
tent thyfelf  with  being  lefs  than  a  lord-lieutenant. 
Sir,  I  will  not,  anfwered  Sancho,  efpecially  having  fo 
great  a  man  for  my  mailer  as  your  worihip,  who  will 
know  how  to  give  me  whatever  is  moil  fitting  for  me, 
and  what  you  find  me  bell  able  to  bear, 

CHAP.  VÍÍI. 
Of  the  good fuccefs  *  whiíh  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  %*d9 
in  the  dreadful  and  never -before -imagined  adventure  of 
the  wind-  mills,  with  other  events  worthy  to  he  re- 
corded* 

A  S  they  were  thus  difcourfing,  they  perceived 
JLX  fome.  thirty  or  forty  wind-mills  that  are  in  that 
plain  ;  and  as  foon  as  Don  Quixote  efpied  them,  he 
faid  to  his  fquire  :  Fortune  difpofes  our  affairs  better 
than  we  ourfelves  could  have  deiired  :  look  yonder, 
friend  Sancho  Panca,  where  you  may  difcover  fome- 
what  more  than  thirty  monilrous  giants,  with  whom 
I  intend  to  fight,  and  take  away  all  their  Jives  ;  with 
whofe  fpoils  we  will  begin  to  enrich  ourfelves  :  for 
it  is  lawful  war,  and  doing  God  good  fervice  to  take 
away  fo  wicked  a  generation  from  oft  the  face  of  the 
earth.  What  giants  ?  faid  Sancho  Panca.  Thofe 
you  fee  yonder,  anfwered  his  mailer,  with  thofe  long 
arms ;  for  fome  of  them  are  vv.ont  to  have  them  al- 
mo il  of  the  length  of  two  leagues.  Conficfer,  fir, 
anfwered  Sancho,  that  thofe,  which  appear  yonder, 
D  3  are 
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are  not  giants,  but  wind-mills  ;  and  whát  feem  to  be 
arms,  are  the  fails,  which,  whirled  about  by  the 
wind,  make  the  mill-ilone  go.  One  may  eafily  fee, 
anfwered  Don  Quixote,  that  you  are  not  verfed  in 
the  bufinefs  of  adventures  :  they  are  giants  ;  and,  if 
you  are  afraid,  get  afide,  and  pray,  whilft  I  engage 
with  them  in  a  fierce  and  unequal  Combat.  And  fo 
faying,  he  clapped  fpurs  to  Rozinante,  without  mind- 
ing  the  cries  his  fquire  fent  after  him,  aiTuring  him 
that  thofe  he  went  to  aiTault  were,  without  áli  doubt, 
wind-mills,  and  not  giants.  But  he  was  fo  fully  pof- 
fefTed  that  they  were  giants,  that  he  neither  heard  the 
outcries  of  his  fquire  Sancho,  nor  yet  difcerned  what 
they  were,  though  he  was  very  near  them,  but  went  on 
crying  out  aloud  :  Fly  not,  ye  cowards  and  vile  caitifs ; 
for  it  is  a  iingle  knight  who  aiTaults  you.  Now  the 
wind  ro.fe  a  little,  and  the  great  fails  began  to  move  : 
which  Don  Quixote  perceiving,  he  faid  :  Well,  tho' 
yGu  mourn  move  more  arms  tnan  the  giant  Brlareus, 
you  ihall  pay  for  it. 

And  fo  faying,  and  recommending  himfelf  devoutly 
to  his  lady  Dulcinea,  befeeching  her  to  fuccc  r  him 
in  the  prefent  danger,  being  well  covered  with  his 
buckler,  and  fetting  his  lance  in  the  reil,  he  rufhed 
on  as  fail  as  Rozinante  could  gallop,  and  attacked 
the  íiríl  mill  before  him  ;  and  running  his  lance 
into  the  fail,  the  wind  whirled  it  about  with  fo  much 
violence,  that  it  broke  the  lance  to  ihivers,  drag- 
ging horfe  and  rider  after  it,' and  tumbling  them 
over  and  over  on  the  plain,  in  very  evil  plight,  San- 
cho Panca  haílened  to  his  aíliítance  as  fail  as  his  afs 
could  carry  him  :  and  when  he  came  up, to  him,  he 
found  him  not  able  to  fUr  ;  fo  violent  was  the  blow 
he  and  Rozinante  had  received  in  falling.  God  fave 
me,  quoth  Sancho,  did  not  I  warn  you  to  have  a  care 
of  what  you  did,  for  that  they  were  nothing  but 
wind-mills  ?  and  nobody  could  miilake  them,  but 
one  that  had  the  like  in  his  head.    Peace,  friend 

Sancho^ 
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Sancho,  anfwered  Don  Quixote  ;  for  matters  of  war 
are,  of  all  others,  moil  fubjecl  to  continual  mutations. 
Now  I  verily  believe,  and  it  is  moil  certainly  fo,  that 
the  fage  Freilon,  who  ilole  away  my  chamber  and 
books,  has  metamorphofed  thefe  giants  into  wind- 
mills,  on  purpofe  to  deprive  me  of  the  glory  of 
vanquiihing  them,  fo  great  is  the  enmity  he  bears 
me  :  but  when  he  has  done  his  word,  his  Wicked  arts 
will  avail  but  little  againit  the  goodnefs  of  my  fworcL 
God  grant  it,  as  he  can,  anfwered  Sancho  Parca;; 
and,  helping  him  to  rife,  he  mounted  him  again  upon 
Resinante,  who  was  half  ihoulder- flipped. 

And  difcourfing  of  the  late  adventure,  they  fol- 
lowed the  road  that  led  to  the  pais  of  Lapice  *  ;  for 
there,  Don  Quixote  faid,  they  could  not  fail  to  meet 
with  map  y  and  Yarigus  adventures,  it  being  a  great 
fchoro  ugh  fare  :  and  yet  he  went  on  very  melancholy 
for  want  of  his  lance  ;  and,  fpeaking.  of  it  to  his 
fquire,  he  faid:  I  remember  to  have  read,  that  a 
certain  Spaniih  knight,  called  Diego  Perez  de  Var- 
gas, having  broken  hlsiword  in  fight,  tore  off  a  huge 
branch  or  limb  from  an  oak,  and  performed  fuch 
wonders  with  it  that  day,  and  darned  out  the  brains 
of  fo  many  Moors,  that  he  was  firnamed  Machuca  f  ; 
and,  from  that  day  forward,  he  and  his  defcendants 
bore  the  names  of  Vargas  and  Machuca.  I  tell  you 
this,  becaufe  from  the  fir  ft  oak  or  crab-tree  we  meet 
I  mean  to  tear  fuch  another  limb,  at  ieail  as  good  as 
that ;  and  I  purpofe  and  refoJve  to  do  fuch  feats  with 
it,  that  you  ihall  deem  yourfelf  moil  fortunate,  in 
meriting  to  behold  them  ;  and  to  be  an  eye-witnefs 
of  things,  which  can  fcarcely  be  believed.  God's 
will  be  done,  quoth  Sancho  ;  I  believe  all  juil  as 
you  fay,  Sir  :  but,  pray,  fet  yourfelf  upright  in  your 
faddle  ;  for  you  fee m  to  me  to  ride  fideling,  occa- 

*  A  pafs  in  the  mountains,  fuch  as  .they  call  "  puerto  íeco,  a 
fry  port,"  where  the  king's  officers  levy  the  tolls  and  cuftoms 
vpon  palien gers  and  goods. 

f  From  machar,  to  pound  or  bruife  in  a  mortar. 
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üoned,  doubtlefs,  by  your  being  fo  forely  bruifed  by 
the  fall.  It  is  certainly  fo,  anfwcred  Don  Quixote; 
and,  if  I  do  not  complain  of  pain,  it  is  becaufe 
knights-errant  are  not  allowed  to  complain  of  any 
wound  whatever,  though  their  entrails  came  out  at  it. 
If  it  be  fo,  I  have  nothing  to  reply,  anfwered  Sancho  ; 
but  God  knows  I  fhould  be  glad  to  hear  your  worfhip 
complain,  when  any  thing  ails  you.  As  for  myfelf, 
I  niuíl  complain  of  the  leail  pain  I  feel,  unlefs  this 
bufinefs  of  not  complaining  be  underftood  to  extend 
to  the  fquires  of  knights-errant.  Don  Quixote  could 
not  forbear  fmiling  at  the  fimplieity  of  his  fquire, 
and  told  him  he  might  complain  whenever,  and  as 
much  as  he  pleafed,  with  cr  without  caufe,  having 
never  yet  read  any  thing  to  the  contrary  in  the  laws 
of  chivalry. 

Sancho  put  him  in  mind,  that  it  was  time  to  dine. 
His  mailer  anfwered,  that  at  prefent  he  had  no  need; 
but  that  he  might  eat  whenever  he  thought  fit.  With 
this  licence,  Sancho  adjuíled  himfelf  the  belt  he  could 
upon  his  bead  ;  and,  taking  out  what  he  carried  in 
his  wallet,  he  jogged  on  eating,  behind  his  mailer, 
very  leifurely,  and  now  and  then  lifted  the  bottle  to 
his  mouth,  with  fo  much  relifh,  that  the  beil-fed  vic- 
tualler of*  Malaga  might  have  envied  him.  And 
whilft  he  went  on  in  this  manner,  repeating  his 
draughts,  he  thought  no  more  of  the  promifes  his 
mafter  had  made  him  ;  nor  did  he  think  it  any  toil, 
but  rather  a  recreation,  to  go  in*  quell  of  adventures, 
tho'  never  fo  perilous.  In  fine,  they  paiTed  that  night 
among  fome  trees,  and  from  one  of  them  Don  Quix- 
ote tore  a  withered  branch,  that  might  ferve  him  in 
fome  fort  for  a  lance,  and  fixed  it  to  the  iron  head 
or  fpear  of  that  which  was  broken.  All  that  night 
Don  Quixote  fiept  not  a  wink,  ruminating  on  his 

* 'The  wines  of  Malaga  were  formerly  moilefteemed  in  Spain, 
as  were  afterwards  thofe  of  the  Canaries,  and  at  prefent  the  Cape 
wines. 

lady 
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lady  Dulcinea,  in  conformity  to  what  he  had  read  in 
his  books,  where  the  knights  are  wont  to  pafs  many 
nights  together,  without  clofing  their  eyes,  in  foreils 
and  deierts,  entertaining  themfelves  with  the  remem- 
brance of  their  miítreíTes.  Not  fo  did  Sancho  pafs  the 
night  ;  whofe  ilomach  being  full  (and  not  of  dande- 
lion-water) he  made  but  one  ileep  of  it  :  and,  if  his 
mailer  had  not  rouzed  him,  neither  the  beams  of  the 
fun,  that  darted  full  in  his  face,  nor  the  melody  of  the 
birds,  which  in,great  numbers  moil  cheerfully  faluted 
the  approach  of  the  new  day,  could  have  awaked 
him.  At  his  upriiing  he  took  a  fwig  at  his  bottle, 
and  found  it  much  lighter  than  the  evening  before  ; 
which  grieved  his  very  heart,  for  he  did  not  think 
they  were  in  the  way  to  remedy  that  defect  very  foon. 
Don  Quixote  would  not  break  his  fail;  for,  as  it  is 
faid,  he  refolved  to  fubírít  upon  favoury  remem- 
brances. 

They  returned  to  the  way  they  had  entered  upon 
the  day  before,  toward  the  pafs  of  Lapice,  which 
they  difcovered  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  Here 
(faid  Don  Quixote,  efpyingit)  brother  Sancho  Panga, 
we  may  thruil  our  hands  up  to  the  elbows  in  what 
they  call  adventures.  But  take  this  caution  with  you, 
that,  tho'  you  ihould  fee  me  in  the  greateil  peril  in 
the  world,  you  mull  not  lay  your  hand  to  your  fword 
to  defend  me,  unlefs  you  fee  that  they  who  aiTault  me 
are  vile  mob  and  mean  fcoundrels  ;  in  that  cafe  you 
may  alhil  me  :  but  if  they  ihould  be  knights,  it  is  in 
no  wife  lawful,  nor  allowed  by  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
that  you  ihould  intermeddle,  until  you  are  dubbed  a 
knight.  I  aiTure  you,  lir,  anfwered  Sancho,  your 
woríhip  ihall  be  obeyed  moil  punctually  herein,  and 
the  rather,  becaufe  I  am  naturally  very  peaceable, 
and  an  enemy  to  thrufting  myfelfinto  brangles  and 
fquabbles  ;  but  for  all  that,  as  to  what  regards  the 
defence  of  my  own  perfon,  I  ihall  make  no  great 
D  S  account 
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account  of  thofe  fame  laws,  fince  both  divine  and 
human  allow  every  one  to  defend  himfelf  againil 
whoever  would  annoy  him.  I  fay  no  lefs,  anfwered 
Don  Quixote  ;  but  in  the  bufmefs  of  aiTiiling  me 
againil  knights,  you  mull  reilrain  and  keep  in  your 
natural  impetuoñty.  I  fay,  I  will  do  fo,  anfwered 
Sancho  ;  and  I  will  obferve  this  precept  as  religiouily 
as  the  Lord?s-day. 

As  they  were  thus  difcourfing,  there  appeared  in 
the  road  two  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
mounted  upon  two  dromedaries ;  for  the  mules  where- 
on they  rode  were  not  much  lefs..  They  wore  tra- 
Telling  maiks,  and  carried  umbrellas.  Behind  them 
came  a  coach,  and  four  or  five  men  on  horfeback, 
who  accompanied  it,  with  two  muleteers  on  foot. 
There  was  in  the  coach,  as  it  was  afterwards  known,, 
a  certain  Bifcaine  lady  going  to  Sevil  to  her  huihand, 
who  was  there  ready  to  embark  for  the  Indies  in  a 
very  honourable  poll.  The  monks  came  not  in  her 
company,  tho'  they  were  travelling  the  fame  road. 
But  fcarcely  had  Don  Quixote  efpied  them,  when  he 
faid  to  his  fquire  :  Either  I  am  deceived,  or  this  is 
like  to  prove  the  moil  famous  adventure  that  ever  was 
feen  ;  for  thofe  black  bulks  that  appear  yonder  muit 
be,  and  without  doubt  are,  enchanters,  who  are  car* 
rying  away  fome  princefs,  whom  they  have  flolen,  in 
that  coach  ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  redrefs  this  wrong 
to  the  utmofl  of  my  power.  This  may  prove  a  worfe 
job  than  the  wind-mills,  faid- Sancho  :  pray,  fir,  take 
notice,  that  thofe  are  Benedicline  monks,  and  the 
coach  muil  belong  to  fome  travellers.  Pray,,  hearken 
to  my  advice,  and  have  a  care  what  you  do,  and  let 
not  the  devil  deceive  you.  I  have  already  told  you, 
Sancho,  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  that  you  know  little 
of  the  buiinefs  of  adventures  :  what  I  fay  is  true,  and 
you  will  fee  it  prefently.  And  fo  faying,  he  advanced 
forward,  and  planted  himfelf  in  the  midil  of  the 

high-* 
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high-way,  by  which  the  monks  were  to^  pafs ;  and 
when  they  were  fo  near,  that  he  fuppofed  they  could 
hear  what  he  faid,  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice  : 
Diabolical  and moníírous race,  either  inilantly  releafa 
the  high-born  princeiTes,  whom  you  are  carrying 
away  in  that  coach  againft  their  wills,  or  prepare  for 
initant  death,  as  the  juft  chailifement  of  your  wicked 
deeds*.  The  monks  flopped  their  mules,  and  flood 
admiring,  as  well  at  the  figure  of  Don  Quixote,  as 
at  his  expreifions  ;  to  which  they  anfwered  :  Signor 
cavalier,  we  are  neither  diabolical  nor  monftrous,  but 
a  couple  of  religious  of  the  Benedictine  order,  who 
are  travelling  on  our  own  bufinefs,  and  are  entirely 
ignorant  whether  any  princeiTes  are  carried  away  by 
force  in  that  coach,  or  not.  Soft  words  do  nothing 
with  me  ;  for  I  know  ye,  treacherous  fcoundrels,  faid 
Don  Quixote  :  and,  without  flaying  for  any  other 
reply,  he  clapped  fpurs  to  Rozinante,  and,  with  hi* 
lance  couched,  ran  at  the  foremoit  monk,  with  fuck 
fury  and  refolution,  that,  if  he  had  not  Aid  down 
from  his  mule,  he  would  have  brought  him  to  the 
ground,  in  fpite  of  his  teeth,  and  wounded  to  boot, 
if  not  killed  outrght. 

The  fecond  religious,  feeing  his  comrade  treated 
in  this  manner,  clapped  fpurs  to  his  mule's  fides,  and 
began  to  fcour  along  the  plain,  lighter  than  the  wind 
itfeíf.  Sancho  Panca,  feeing  the  monk  on  the  ground, 
leaped  nimbly  from  his  afs,  and  running  to  him  be- 
gan to  take  off  his  habit.  In  the  mean  while  the 
monk's  two  lacqueys  coming  up  aiked  him  why  he  was 
Gripping  their  mailer  of  his  clothes  ?   Sancho  an- 

*  The  ufual  ftyle  of  defiance  in  the  old  romances.  So  Paciana 
o\ertakes,the  knights,  who  are  carrying  off  prince  Manirefo,  on  a 
bier,  forely  wounded,  and  in  a  loud  tone  cries  out  j  Hold,  falls 
and  traiterous  knights,  for,  by  the  order  of  knighthood,  which  I 
profefs,  you  thai*  pay  dearly  for  the  villainy  you  have  committed, 
&c,  Uiltoi -y  yf  1><  Polindo;  cb.  r. 

D  ó  fwered, 
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fwered,  that  they  were  his  lawful  perquifites,  as  being 
the  fpoils  of  the  battle,  which  his  lord  Don  Quixote 
had  juft  won.  The  lacqueys,  who  did  not  underiland 
raillery,  nor  what  was  meant  by  fpoils  or  battles, 
feeing  Don  Quixote  at  a  diilance,  talking  with  thofe 
in  the  coach,  fell  upon  Sancho,  and  threw  him  down, 
and,  leaving  him  not  a  hair  in  his  beard,  gave  him 
a  hearty  kicking,  and  left  him  ilretched  on  the 
ground,  breathlefs,  and  fenfelefs.  And,  without  lofing 
a  minute,  the  monk  got  upon  his  mule  again,  trem- 
bling, and  terribly  frighted,  and  as  paleas  death; 
and  no  fooner  was  he  mounted,  but  he  fpurred  after 
his  companion,  who  ilood  waiting  at  a  good  diilance, 
to  fee  what  would  betheiifueof  that  ftrange  encounter  : 
but  being  unwilling  to  wait  the  event,  they  went  on 
their  way,  croifing  themfelves  oftener  than  if  the 
devil  had  been  clofe  at  their  heels.  Don  Quixote, 
as  was  faid,  flood  talking  to  the  lady  in  the  coach, 
laying  :  I  Your  beauty,  dear  lady,  may  difpofe  of  your 
perlón  as  pleafethyou  beil|  for  your  haughty  raviih- 
ers  lie  proiirate  on  the  ground,  overthrown  by  my  in- 
vincible arm  :  and  that  you  may  not  be  at  any  pains 
to  learn  the  name  of  your  deliverer,  know  that  I 
am  called  Don  Quixote  déla  Mancha,  knight-errant 
and  adventurer,  and  captive  to  the  peerlefs  and 
beauteous  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo  ;  and,  in  requital  of 
the  benefit  you  have  received  at  my  hands,  all  I  defire 
is,  that  you  would  return  toTchofo,  and,  in  my  name, 
prefent  yourfelves  before  that  lady,  and  tell  her  what 
I  have  done  to  obtain  your  liberty. 

All  that  Don  Quixote  faid  was  over-heard  by  a 
certain  fquire,  who  accompanied  the  coach,  a  Bif- 
cainer  ;  who  finding  he  would  not  let  the  coach  go  for- 
ward, but  infilled  upon  its  immediately  returning  to 
Tobofo,  flew  at  Don  €^uixote,  and,  taking  hold  of 
his  lance,  addrefled  him,  in  bad  Caililian  and  worfe 
Bifcaine,  after  this  manner :    Be  gone,  cavalier, 
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and  the  devil  go  with  thee  :  I  fwear  by  that  God  that 
made  me,  if  thou  doft  not  quite  the  coach,  thou  for- 
feited thy  life,  as  I  am  a  Bifcainer.    Don  Quixote 
underftood  him  very  well,  and  with  great  calmnefs 
anfwered  :  Wert  thou  a  gentleman,  as  thou  art  not, 
I  would  before  now  have  chaftifed  thy  folly  and  pre- 
sumption, thou  pitiful  ilave.  To  which  the  Bifcainer 
replied  :  I  no  gentleman  !  I  fwear  by  the  great  God 
thou  lyeft,  as  I  am  a  chriftian  ;  if  thou  wilt  throw 
away  thy  lance,  and  draw  thy  fword,  thou  fhak  fee 
I  will  make  no  more  of  thee  than  a  cat  does  of  a 
moufe  :   Bifcainer  by  land,  gentleman  by  fea,  gen¿ 
tleman  for  the  devil>  and  thou  lyeffc  :  look  then  if 
thou  haft  any  thing  elfe  to  fay.    Thou  ihalt  fee 
that  prefently,  as  faid  Agrages,  anfwered  Don  Quix. 
ote  ;   and  throwing  down  his  lance,  he  drew  his 
fword,  and  grafping  his  buckler  fet  upon  the  Bifcai- 
ner, with  a  refolution  to  kill  him.    The  Bifcainer, 
feeing  him  come  on  in  that  manner,  though  he  would 
fain  have  alighted  from  his  mule,  which,  being  of 
t^worft  kind  of  hackneys,  was  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  had  yet  only  time  to  draw  his  fword  :  r¿ut  it 
happened  well  for  him  that  he  was  clofe  to  the  coach- 
fide,  out  of  which  he  fnatched  a  cuihion,  which  ferved 
him  for  a  fhield  ;  and  immediately  to  it  they  went, 
as  if  they  had  been  mortal  enemies.    The  reft  of  the 
company  would  have  made  peace  between  them  :  but 
they  could  not  ;  for  the  Bifcainer  fwore  in  his  gib- 
beriih,  that,  if  they  would  not  let  him  finiih-  the 
combat,  he  would  kill  his  miftrefs,  and  every  body 
that  offered  to  hinder  him.    The  lady  of  the  coach, 
amazed  and  affrighted  at  what  fhe  faw,  bid  the  coach- 
man put  a  little  out  of  the  way,  and  fo  fat  at  a 
diftance,  beholding  the  rigorous  conflict  :  In  the  pro- 
grefs  of  which,  the  Bifcainer  gave  Don  Quixote  fuch 
an  huge  ftroke  on  one  of  his  fhoulders,  and  above 
his  buckler,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  coat  of  mail,  * 

he 
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he  had  cleft  him  down  to  the  girdle.  Don  Quixote, 
feeling  the  weight  of  that  unmeafurable  blow,  cried 
cut  aloud,  faying  :  O  lady  of  my  foul,  Dulcinea, 
flower  of  all  beauty,  iuccour.this  thy  knight,  who 
to  fatisfy  thy  great  goodnefs,  expofes  himfelf  to  this 
rigorous  extremity.  The  faying  this,  the  drawing 
his  fword,  the  covering  himfelf  well  with  his  buckler, 
and  falling  furicufly  oh  the  Bifcainer,  was  all  done 
in  one  moment,  he  refolving  to  venture  all  on  the 
fortune  of  one  fmgle  blow.  The  Bifcainer,  who  faw 
him  coming  thus  upon  him,  and  perceived  his  bravery 
by  his  refolution,  refoived  to  do  the  fame  thing  that 
Don  Quixote  had  done ;  and  fo  he  waited  for  him, 
covering  himfelf  well  with  his  cuihion,  but  was  not 
able  to  turn  his  mule  about  to  the  right,  or  the  left, 
ihe  being  already  fo  jaded,  and  fo  little  ufed  to  fuch 
fport,  that  ihe  would  not  ftir  a  ilep. 

Now  Don  Quixote,  as  has  been  faid,  advanced 
againii  the  wary  Bifcainer,  with  his  lifted  fword,  fully 
determined  to  cleave  him  funder  ;  and  the  Bifcainer 
expected  him,  with  his  fword  alfo  lifted  up,  ^nd 
guarded  by  his  cufhion.  Ail  the  by-ftanders  were 
trembling,  and  in  fufpence  what  might  be  the  event 
of  thofe  prodigious  blows  with  which  they  threatened 
each  other  ;  and  the  lady  of  the  coach,  and  her 
waiting-women,  were  making  a  thoufand  vows,  and. 
promifes  of  offerings,  to  all  the  images  and  places 
of  devotion  in  Spain,  that  God  would  deliver  them 
and  their  fquire  from  the  great  peril  they  were  in. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  author  of  this  hiftory, 
in  this  very  crifis,  leaves  the  combat  unfiniihedf, 
excufing  himfelf,  that  he  could  find  no  more  written 
of  thefe  exploits  of  Don  Quixote  than  what  he  has 
already  related.    It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  fecond 

*  The  breaking  off  the  combat  in  this  place  is  very  beautiful 
and  artificial,  as  it  keeps  the  reader  in  a  moft  agreeable  fufpence. 

tinder- 
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undertaker  of  this  work  could  not  believe,  that  fo 
curious  an  hiftory  could  be  loft  in  oblivion,  or  that 
the  wits  of  La  Mancha  íhould  have  fo  little  curiofity^ 
as  not  to  preferve  in  their  archives,  or  their  cabi- 
nets, fome  papers  that  treated  of  this  famous  knight  ; 
and  upon  that  preemption  he  did  not  defpair  to  find 
the  conclufion  of  this  deleitable  hiftory  ;  which <, 
heaven  favouring  him,  he  has  at  lad  done,  in  the 
manner  as  (hall  be  recounted  in  the  fecond  part* 
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PART    I.      BOOK  II. 

CHAP.  XX 

Wherein  is  concluded,  and  an  end  put  to,  the  ftupe?i- 
dous  battle  between  the  'vigorous  Bifcainer  and  the 
valiant  Manchegatu 

IN  the  firil  part  of  this  hiilory,  we  left  the  va- 
liant Bifcainer  and  the  renowned  Don  Quixote, 
with  their  fwords  lifted  up  and  naked,  ready  to 
difcharge  two  fuch  furious  and  cleaving  íírokes,  as 
muft,  if  they  had  lighted  full,  at  leaft  have  divided 
the  combatants  from  head  to  heel,  and  fplit  them  a- 
funder  like  a  pomegranate :  but  in  that  critical  inftant 
this  reliíhing  hiftory  flopped  ihort,  and  was  left  im- 
perfect, without  the  author's  giving  us  any  notice 
where  what  remained  of  it  might  be  found.  This 
grieved  me  extremely  ;  and  the  pleafure  of  having 
read  fo  little  was  turned  into  difguit,  to  think  what 
fmall  probability  there  was  of  finding  the  much  that, 
in  my  opinion,  was  wanting  of  fo  favoury  a  ilory.  ft 
feemed  to  me  impoilible,  and  quite  befide  all  lauda- 
ble cuftom,  that  fo  accomplilhed  a  knight  ihould  want 

afage, 
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a  fsge,  to  undertake  the  penning  his  unparalleled  ex- 
ploits :  a  circumitance  that  never  before  failed  any* 
of  thofe  knightg. errant  who  travelled  in  queft  of  ad- 
ventures ;  every  one  of  whom  had  one  or  two  fages, 
made  as  it  were  on  purpofe,  who  not  only  recorded 
their  actions,  but  defcribed  likewife  their  moil  minute 
and  trifling  thoughts,  though  never  fo  fecret.  Surely 
then  fo  worthy  a  knight  could  not  be  fo  unfortunate, 
as  to  want  what  Platir #,  and  others  like  him, 
abounded  with,  For  this  reafon  I  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  believe,  that  fo  gallant  a  hiilory  could  be 
left  maimed  and  imperfect  ;  and  I  laid  the  blame 
upon  the  malignity  of  time,  the  devourer  and  co»- 
fumer  of  all  things,  which  either  kept  it  concealed, 
or  had  deftroyed  it.  On  the  other  ñde,  I  confidered, 
that,  iince  among  his  books  there  wú$  found  fome  ¡é 
modern  as  the  t(  Cure  of  Jealoufy,"  and  the  "  Nymphs 
and  Shepherds  of  Henares  f ,"  his  Hiilory  alfo  muil 
be  modern  ;  and  if  it  was  not  as  yet  written,  might, 
at  leait,  ftill  remain  in  the  memories  of  the  people 
of  his  village,  and  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  places. 
This  thought  held  me  in  fufpence,  and  made  me 
deíirous  to  learn,  really  and  truly,  the  whole  life  and 
wonderful  actions  of  our  renowned  Spaniard,  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  light  and  mirrour  of 
Manchegan  chivalry,  and  the  firft,  who,  in  our  age, 
and  in  thefe  calamitous  times,  took  upon  him  the  toil 
and  exercife  of  arms-errant  ;  to  redrefs  wrongs,  fuc- 
cour  widows,  and  relieve  that  fort  of  damfels,  who, 
with  whip  and  palfrey,  and  with  all  their  virginity 
about  them,  rambled  up  and  down  from  mountain 
to  mountain,  and  from  valley  to  valley:  unlefs  fome 
mifcreant,  or  fome  lewd  clown,  with  hatchet  and 
cap,  or  fome  prodigious  giant,  raviihed  them, 
damfels  there  were,  in  days  of  yore,  who,  at 
the  expiration  of  fourfcore  years,  and  never  ileeping 

*  A  fecond-rate  knight  in.  PaJmerin  of  England. 

t  The  riverthat  runs  by  the  univerfity  of  Alcalá  in  Old  Caftile. 
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in  all  that  time  under  a  roof,  went  as  fpotlefs  virgins 
to  the  grave,  as  the  mothers  that  bore  them.  Now,  . 
I  fay,  upon  thefe,  and  many  other  accounts,  our  gal- 
lant Don  Quixote  is  worthy  of  immortal  memory 
and  praife  ;  nor  ought  fome  ihare  to  be  denied  even 
to  me,  for  the  labour  and  pains  I  have  taken  to  dis- 
cover the  end  of  this  delegable  hiftory  ;  though,  I 
am  very  fenfible,  that,  if  heaven  and  fortune  had 
not  befriended  me,  the  world  would  have  ftill  been 
without  that  paftime  and  pleafure,  which  an  atten- 
tive reader  of  it  may  enjoy  for  near  two  hours.  Now 
the  manner  of  rinding  it  was  this. 

As  I  was  walking  one  day  on  the  exchange  of  To- 
ledo, a  boy  came  to  fell  fome  bundles  of  old  papers 
to  a  mercer;  and,  as  I  am  fond  of  reading,  though 

it  be  tnr.>  M®m  ztodl  thi  ft::c:;,  carried 

by  this  my  natural  inclination,  I  took  a  parcel  of 
thofe  the  boy  was  felling,  and  perceived  therein  cha- 
racters which  I  knew  to  be  Arabic.  And  whereas, 
though  I  knew  the  letters,  I  could  not  read  them,  I 
looked  about  for  fosxe  Moorifh  rabbi,  to  read  them 
for  me  :  and  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  find  fuch  an 
interpreter;  for,  had  I  fought  one  for  fome  better 
and  more  ancient  language^*,  [  mould  have  found 
him  there.  In  fine,  my  good  fortune  preferred  one 
to  me  ;  and  acquainting  him  with  my  defire,  and 
putting  the  book  into  his  hands,  he  opened  it  to- 
wards  the  middle,  and,  reading  a  little  in  it,  began 
to  laugh^  I  aiked  him,  what  he  fmiled  at  ?  and  he 
anfwered  me,  at  Something  which  he  found  written 
in  the  margin,  by  way  of  annotation.  I  defired  him 
to  tell  me  what  it  was  ;  and  he,  laughing  on,  faid  ; 
there  is  written  on  the  margin  as  follows:  "  This 
Dulcinea  del  Tobofo,  fo  often  mentioned  in  this 
hiftory,  had,  they  fay,  the  beft  hand  at  faiting  pork, 
of  any  woman  in  all  La  Mancha.''  When  I  heard 
the  name  of  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo,  I  flood  amazed 

*  Meaning  fome  Tew,  to  interpret  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee. 

and 
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and  confounded  ;  for  I  prefently  fancied  to  myfelf, 
that  thofe  bundles  of  paper  contained  the  hiftory  of 
Don  Quixote. 

With  this  thought  I  preiTed  him  to  read  the  begin- 
ning ;  which  he  did,  anpl  rendering  extempore  the, 
Arabic  into  Caílilian,  faid  that  it  began  thus :  *<  The 
hiftory  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  written  by 
Cide  Hamete  Benengeli,  Arabía?)  hiiioriographer." 
Much  difcretion  was  aeceffary  to  diilemble  the  joy  I 
felt  at  hearing  the  title  of  the  book  ;  and  fnatching 
it  out  of  the  mercer's  hands,  I  bought  the  whole 
bundle  of  papers  from  the1  boy  for  half  a  real ;  who, 
if  he  had  been  cunning,  and  had  perceived  how  eager 
I  was  to  have  them,  might  very  well  have  promifed 
himfelf,  and  have  really  had,  more  than  fix  for  the 
bargain.  I  went  off  immediately  w*j>h  the  Monico, 
through  the  cloiiler  of  the  great  church,  and  defired 
him  to  translate  for  me  thole  papers  thofe  that 
treated  of  Don  Quixote)  into  the  Caftilian  tongue, 
without  taking  away  or  adding  any  thing  to  them, 
offering  to  pay  him  whatever  he  fhould  demand.  He 
was  fatis fie d  with  fifty  p®unds  of  raifins,  and  two 
bufhels  of  wheat  ;  and  promifed  to  tranilate  them, 
faithfully  and  expeditiouily.  But  I,  to  make  the 
bufinefs  more  fure,  and  not  to  let  fo  valuable  a  prize 
flip  through  my  fingers,  took  him  home  to  my  own 
houfe,  where,  in  little  more  than  fix  weeks  time,  he 
tranilated  the.whole,  in  the  manner  you  have  it  here 
related*. 

In  the  firft  iheet  was  drawn,  in  a  rnoft  lively  man- 
ner, Don  Quixote's  combat  with  the  Bifcainer,  in 
the  fame  attitude  in  which  the  hiftory  fets  it  forth  ; 
the  fwords  lifted  up  ;    the  one  covered  with  his 

*  The  author's  pretending  to  have  found  the  fequel  of  Doa 
Quixote's  hiftory  of  Toledo,  may  allude  to  a  current  belief  among 
the  vulgar  at  that  time,  that  a  perfon  in  that  city  had  an  "  univer- 
ial  Hiftory,"  in  which  every  one  found  whatever  they  fought  for 
Qr  defired.  IX  Greg. 

buckler* 
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buckler,  the  other  with  his  cufhion  ;  and  the  Bifca#» 
ner's  mule  fo  to  the  life,  that  you  might  difcover  it 
to  be  a  hackaey-jade  a  bow- (hot  oft.  The  Biicainer 
had  a  label  at  his  feet,  on  which  was  written,  Don 
Sancho  de  Azpetia  ;  which,  without  doubt,  muit  have 
been  his  name  :  and  at  the  feet  of  Rozinante  was  an- 
other, on  which  was  written,  Don  Quixote.  Rozi- 
nante was  wonderfully  well  delineated  ;  fo  long  and 
lank,  fo  lean  and  feeble,  with  fo  iharp  a  back-bone, 
and  fo  like  one  in  a  galloping  confnmption,  that  you 
might  fee  plainly  with  what  exact nefs  and  propriety 
the  name  of  Pvozinante  had  been  given  him.  Clofe 
by  him  íiood  Sancho  Panca,  holding  his  afs  by  the 
halter;  at  whofe  feet  was  another  fcroll,  whereon 
was  written,  Sancho  Zancas  :  and  not  without  rea- 
fon,  if  he  was,  as  the  painting  expreifed,  paunch- 
bellied,  ihort  of  flature,  and  fpindle-ihanked  :  which, 
doubtlefs,  gave  him  the  names  of  Panca  and  Zaaeas; 
for  the  hiftory  fometimes  calls  him  by  the  one,  and 
fometimes  by  the  other  of  thefe  firnames.  There  were 
fome  other  minuter  particulars  obfervable  ;  but  they 
are  all  of  little  importance,  and  contribute  nothing 
to  the  faithful  narration  of  the  hiitory  ;  though  none 
are  to  be  defpifed,  if  true.  But,  if  any  objection 
lies  again  ft  the  truth,  of  this,  hiftory,  it  can  only  be, 
that  the  author  was  an  Arab,  thofe  of  that  nation 
being  not  a  little  addicted  to  lying  :  though,  they 
being  fo  much  our  enemies,,  one  ihould  rather  think 
he  fell  ihort  of,  than  exceeded,  the  bounds  of  truth* 
And  fo,  in  truths  he  feems  to  have  done  :  for  when 
he  might,  and  ought  to  have  launched  out,  in  cele- 
brating the  praifes  of  fo  excellent  a  knight,  it  looks 
as  if  he  induftrioufly  pafTed  them  over  in  filcnce  :  a 
thing  ill  done  and  worfe  defigned  ;  for  hiitorians 
ought  to  be  precife,  faithful,  ¿nd  unprejudiced  ;  and 
neither  intereft  nor  fear,  hatred  nor  affeclion,  ihould 
make  them  fwerve  from  the  way  of  truth,  whofe  mo- 
ther is  hiiiory,  the  rival  of  time,  the  depository  of 

great 
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great  a&ions,  the  wit  neis  of  what  is  pail,  the  example 
and  inilruftion  to  the  prefer) t,  and  monitor  to  the  fu- 
ture. Ia  this  you  will  certainly  find  whatever  yo» 
can  delire  in  the  moil  agreeable;  and,  if  any  per- 
fection is  wanting  to  it,  it  muir,  without  all  queilion, 
be  the  fault  of  the  infidel  *  its  author,  and  not  owing 
to  any  defect  in  the  fubjecl.  In  ihort,  its  fecond  part, 
according  to  the  tranilation ,  began  in  this  manner. 

The  trenchant  blades  of  the  two  valorous  and  en- 
raged combatants,  being  brandiihed  aloft,  feemed  to 
Hand  threatening  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  deep 
abyfs  ;  fuch  was  the  courage  and  gallantry  of  their 
deportment.  And  the  firft,  who  difcharged  his  blow, 
was  the  choleric  Bifcainer;  which  fell  with  fuch  force 
and  fury,  that,  if  the  edge  of  the  fword  had  not  turn-  V 
cd  aflant  by  the  way,  that  fmgle  blow  had  been  enough 
to  have  put  an  end  to  this  cruel  conflict,  and  to  all 
the  adventures  of  our  knight:  but  good  fortune,  that 
preferred  him  for  greater  things,  fo  twilled  his  ad- 
verfary's  fword,  that,  though  it  alighted  on  the  left 
moulder,  it  did  him  no  other  hurt,  than  to  difarrn 
that  fide,  carrying  off  by  the  way  a  great  part  of  his 
helmet,  with  half  an  ear;  all  which,  with  hideous  ^ 
ruin  fell  to  the  ground,  leaving  him  in  a  piteous 
plight. 

Good  God  !  who'  is  he  that  can  worthily  recount 
the  rage  that  entered  into  the  bread  of  our  Manche- 
gan,  at  feeing  himfelf  fo  roughly  handled  ?  Let  ->;fuf- 
fice  that  it  was  fuch,  that  he  raifed  himfelf  afreih  in 
his  ilirrups,  and,  grafping  his  fword  failer  in  both 
hands,  difcharged  it  with  fuch  fury  upon  the  Bifcai. 
ner,  taking  him  full  upon  the  cuihion,  and  upon  the 
head  (which  he  could  not  defend)  that,  as  if  a  moun- 
tain had  fallen  upon  him,  the  blood  began  to  gufh 
out  at  his  noilrils,  his  mouth,  and  his  ears  ;  and  he 
feemed  as  if  he  was  jull  falling  down  from  his  mule, 

*  In  the  original  Galgo,  a  grey-hound,  or  dog.  In  Spain  they 
•aM  the  Moors  dogs, 

which 
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which  doubtlefs  he  m  u  ft  have  done,  if  he  had  not  laid 
fail  hold  of  her  neck:  but,  notwithstanding  that,  he 
loft  his  ílirrups,  and  let  go  his  hold  ;  and  the  mule, 
frighted  by  the  terrible  ilroke,  began  to  run  about 
the  field,  and  at  two  or  three  plunges  laid  her  mailer 
flat  upon  the  ground.  Don  Qu-ixote  flood  looking  on 
with  great  calmnefs,  and,  when  he  faw  him  fall,  leap- 
ed from  his  hoi  fe,  and  with  much  agility  ran  up  to  him, 
and,  clapping  the  point  of  his  fword  to  his  eyes,  bid 
him  yield,  or  he  would  cut  off  his  head.  The  Bif- 
cainer  was  fo  flunned,  that  he  could  not  anfwer  a 
word  ;  and  it  had  gone  hard  with  him  (fo  blinded 
with  rage  was  Don  Quixote)  if  the  ladies  of  the  coach, 
who  hitherto  in  great  difmay  beheld  the  conflict,  had 
not  approached  him,  and  camefily  befought  him,  that 
he  would  do  them  the  great  kindnefs  and  favour  to 
fpare  the  life  of  their  fquire.  Don  Quixote  anfwered 
with  much  folemnity  and  grayity:  AfTuredly,  fair  la- 
dies, I  am  very  willing  to  grant  your  requeil,  but  it  is 
upon  a  certain  condition  and  compact ;  which  is,  that 
this  knight  mall  promife  me  to  repair  to  the  town  of 
Tobofo,  and  prefent  himfelf,  as  from  me,  before  the 
peerlefs  Dulcinea,  that  fhe  may  difpofe  of  him  as  ihe 
iliall  think  fit.  The  terrified  and  difconfolate  lady, 
without  confidering  what  Don  Quixote  required,  and 
without  enquiring  who  Dulcinea  was,  prornifed  him 
her  fquire  mould  perform  whatever  he  enjoined  him. 
In  relance  upon  this  promife,  faid  Don  Quixote,  I 
will  do  him  no  farther  hurt,  though  he  has  well  de- 
fer ved  it  at  my  hands.  i 

CHAP,  X, 

Of  the  difcourfe  Don  Quixote  had  with  his  good  fquire 
Sancho  Pan$a. 

BY  this  time  Sancho  Panca  had  got  upon  his  legs, 
fomewhatroughly  handledby  themonks lacqueys, 
and  ilood  beholding  very  attentively  the  combat  of  his 

mailer 
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Tr  ailer  Don  Quixote,  and  befought  God  in  his  heart, 
that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  give  him  the  victory,  and 
that  he  might  thereby  win  lome  iiland,  of  which  to 
make  him  governor,  as  he  had  promifed  him.  Now, 
feeing  the  conflict  at  an  end,  and  that  his  mailer  was 
ready  to  mount  again  upon  Rozinante,  he  came  and 
held  his  llirrup ;  and,  before  he  got  up,  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  before  him,  and,  taking  hold  of  his  hand, 
killed  it,  and  faid  to  him  :  Be  pleafed,  my  lord  Don 
Quixote,  to  bellow  upon  me  the  government  of  that 
iiland,  which  you  have  won  in  this  rigorous  combat ; 
for,  be  it  never  fo  big,  I  find  in  myfelf  ability  fufH- 
cient  to  govern  it,  as  well  as  the  bed  he  that  ever  go- 
verned iiland  in  the  world.  To  which  Don  Quixote 
anfwered;  Confider,  brother  Sancho,  that  this  adven- 
ture, and  others  of  this  nature,  are  not  adventures  of 
iilands,  but  of  crofs-ways,  in  which  nothing  is  to  be 
gotten  but  a  broken  head,  or  the  lofs  of  an  ear.  Have 
patience  ;  for  adventures  will  offer,  whereby  I  may 
not  only  make  thee  a  governor,  but  fomething  better, 
Sancho  returned  him  abundance  of  thanks,  and,  kiiT- 
ing  his  hand  again,  and  the  ikirt  of  his  coat  of  mail, 
he  helped  him  to  get  upon  Rozinante,  and  himfelf 
mounting  his  afs  began  to  follow  his  mailer;  who  go- 
ing off  at  a  round  rate,  without  taking  his  leave,  or 
fpeaking  to  thofe  of  the  coach,  entered  into  a  wood 
that  was  hard  by. 

Sancho  followed  him  as  fail  as  his  beail  Could  trot; 
but  Rozinante  made  fuch  way,  that,  feeing  himfelf 
like  to  ^e  left  behind,  he  was  forced  to  call  aloud  to 
his  mailer  to  itay  for  Him.  Don  Quixote  did  fo,  check- 
ing Rozinante  by  the  bridle,  until  his  weary  fquire 
overtook  him  ;  who,  as  fcon  as  he  came  near,  faid 
to  him  :  Mcthinks,  fir,  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  re- 
tire to  fome  church ;  for  conildering  in  what  condition 
you  have  left  your  adverfary,  it  is  not  improbable  they 
may  give  notice  cf  the  fact  to  the  holy  brotherhood  *, 

*  An  inftftution  in  Spain  for  the  apprehending  of  robbers,  and 
making  the  roads  fafe  for  travellers. 

and 
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and  they  may  apprehend  us :  and  in  faith,  if  they  do* 
before  we  get  out  of  their  clutches  we  may  chance  to 
fweat  for  it.  Peace,  quoth  Don  Quixote  ;  for  where 
have  you  ever  feen  or  read  of  a  knight-errant's  being 
brought  before  a  court  of  juftice,  let  him  have  com- 
mitted never  fo  many  homicides.  I  know  nothing:  of 
your  Omecils,  anfwered  Sancho,  nor  in  my  life  have 
I  ever  concerned  myfelf  about  them  :  oniy  this  I 
know,  that  the  holy  brotherhood  have  fomething  to 
fay  to  thofe  who  fight  in  the  fields ;  and  as  to  this 
other  matter,  I  intermeddle  not  in  it.  Set  your  heart 
at  reft,  friend,  anfwered  Don  Quixote;  for  I  ihould 
deliver  you  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans ;  how 
much  more  out  of  thofe  of  the  holy  brotherhood?  But 
tell  me,  on  your  life,  have  you  ever  feen  a  more 
valorous  knight  than  I,  upon  the  whole  face  of  the 
known  earth  ?  Have  you  read  in  ilory  of  any  other, 
who  has,  or  ever  had,  more  bravery  in  afiailing,  more 
breath  in  holding  out  *,  more  dexterity  in  wounding, 
or  more  addrefs  in  giving  a  fall  ?  The  truth  is,  an- 
fwered Sancho,  that  I  never  read  any  hiilory  at  all ;  for 
I  can  neither  read,  nor  write:  but  what  I  dare  affirm 
is,  that  I  never  ferved  a  bolder  mailer  than  yourwor- 
ihip,  in  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  and  pray  God  we  be 
not  called  to  an  account  for  thefe  darings,  where  I 
jufl  now  faid.  What  I  beg  of  your  worihip,  is,  thtt 
you  would  let  your  wound  be  dreifed,  for  there  comes 
a  great  deal  of  blood  from  that  ear ;  and  I  have  here 
fome  lint,  and  a  little  white  ointment,  in  my  wallet. 
All  this  would  have  been  needlefs,  anfwered  Doa 
Quixote,  if  I  had  bethought  myfelf  of  making  a  vial 
of  the  balfam  of  Fierabrás ;  for,  with  one  iingle  drop 

*  When  {ingle  combat  was  in  ufe,  nothing  was  more  frequent, 
than  for  the  parties  engaged  to  retreat  by  confent,  in  order  to  take 
breath.  If  either  of  the  combatants  perceived  the  other  to 
breathe  fhorter  or  thicker  than  hirnfelf,  he  was  at  liberty  to  take 
this  advantage,  and  to  prefs  him  clofej  though  even  in  this  cafe 
it  was  ufual,  out  of  a  high  point  of  generofity,  to  agree  to  the  ad* 
verfary's  propofal  of  taking  breath. 

of 
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of  that,  we  might  have  faved  both  time  and  medi- 
cines. What  vial,  and  what  balfam  is  that  ?  faid 
Sancho  Pancha.  It  is  a  balfam,  anfwered  Don  Quix- 
ote, of  which  I  have  the  receipt  by  heart  ;  and  he 
that  has  it  need  not  fear  death,  nor  fo  much  as  think 
of  dying  by  any  wound.  And  therefore,  when  I  ihall 
have  made  it,  and  given  it  you,  all  you  will  have  todo 
is,  when  you  fee  me  in  fome  battle  cleft  afunder  (as  it 
frequently  happens)  to  take  up  fair  and  foftly  that 
part  of  my  body  which  ihall  fall  to  the  ground,  and, 
with  the  greater!  nicety,  before  the  blood  is  congeal- 
ed, place  it  upon  the  other  half  that  ihall  remain  in 
the  faddle,  taking  efpecial  care  to  make  them  tally 
exactly.  Then  muft  you  immediately  give  me  to 
drink  only  two  draughts  of  the  balfam  aforefaid,  and 
then  will  you  fee  me  become  founder  than  any  ap- 
ple. If  this  be  fo,  faid  Sancho,  I  renounce  from 
henceforward  the  government  of  the  promifed  iiland, 
and  defire  no  other  thing,  in  payment  of  my  many 
and  good  fervices,  but  only  that  your  worihip  will 
give  me  the  receipt  of  this  extraordinary  liquor;  for 
I  dare  fay  it  will  any  where  fetch  more  than  two  reals 
an  ounce,  and  I  want  no  more  to  pafs  this  life  cre- 
ditably and  comfortably.  But  I  ihould  be  glad  to 
know  whether  it  will  coil  much  the  making  ?  For 
lefs  than  three  reals  one  may  make  nine  pints,  an- 
fwered Don  Quixote.  Sinner  that  I  am,  replied  San- 
cho, why  then  does  your  worihip  delay  to  make  it, 
and  to  teach  it  me  ?  Peace,  friend,  anfwered  Don 
Quixote ;  for  I  intend  to  teach  thee  greater  fecrets, 
and  to  do  thee  greater  kindneffes :  and,  for  the  pre* 
fent,  let  us  fet  about  the  cure  ;  for  my  ear  pains  m« 
more  than  I  could  wiih. 

Sancho  took  fome  lint  and  ointment  out  of  hi* 
wallet  :  but,  when  Don  Quixote  perceived  that  hit 
helmet  was  broken,  he  was  ready  to  run  ftark  mad  ; 
and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  fword,  and  lifting  up  his 
«yes  to  heaven,  he  faid  ;  i  fwear,  by  the  Creator  of 
Vot.  L  S  all 
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all  things,  and  by  all  that  is  contained  in  the  four 
holy  evangeliils,  to  lead  the  life  that  the  great  mar- 
quis of  Mantua  led,  when  he  vowed  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Valdovinos  ;  (which  was,  not 
to  eat  bread  on  a  table-cloth,  nor  folace  himfelf  with 
his  wife,  and  other  things,  which,  though  Í  do  not 
now  remember,  I  allow  here  for  expreifed)  until  I  am 
fully  revenged  on  him  who  hath  done  me  this  out- 
rage. Sancho  hearing  this,  faid  to  him  :  Pray  con- 
rider,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  that,  if  the  knight  has 
performed  what  was  enjoined  him,  namely,  to  go  2nd 
prefent  himfeif  before  my  lady  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo, 
he  will  then  have  done-his  duty,  and  defervesno  new 
puniihment,  unlefs  he  commit  a  new  crime.  You 
have  fpoken  and  remarked  very  juflly,  anfwered  Don 
Quixote,  and  I  annul  the  oath,  fo  far  as  concerns  the 
taking  a  freih  revenge  ;  but  I  make  it,  and  confirm 
it  anew,  as  to  leading  the  life  I  have  mentioned,  un- 
til I  (hall  take  by  force  fuch  another  helmet,  or  one  as 
good,  from  fome  oth^r  knight.  And  think  not,  San- 
cho, I  undertake  this  lightly,  or  make  a  fmoke  of 
ílraw  :  I  know  what  example  I  follow  therein  ;  for 
the  fame  thing  happened  exa&ly  With  regard  to  Mam.- 
brino's  helmet,  which  coil  Sacripante  fo  dear  *.  Good 
Sir,  replied  Sancho,  give  fuch  oaths  to  the  devil ;  for 
they  are  very  detrimental  to  health,  and  prejudical  to 
the  confcience.  Befides,  pray  tell  me,  if  perchance 
in  many  days  we  ihould  not  light  upon  a  man  armed 
with  a  helmet,  what  mull  we  do  then  ?  muft  the  oath 
be  kept,  in  fpite  of  fo  many  difficulties  and  inconve- 
niencies,  fuch  as  fleeping  in  your  clothes,  and  not 
ileeping  in  any  inhabited  place,  and  a  thoufand  other 
penances,  contained  in  the  oath  of  that  mad  old  fel- 
low the  marquis  of  Mantua,  which  you,  fir,  would 
now  revive?  Confider  well,  that  none  of  thefe  roads 
are  frequented  by  armed  men,  and  that  here  are  only 

*  The  flory  is  in  AjtíoíIq's  Criando  Furioib. 
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carriers  and  carters,  who  are  fo  far  from  wearing  hel- 
mets, that,  perhaps,  they  never  heard  them  fo  much 
as  named  in  all  the  days  of  their  lives*  You  are 
miihken  in  this,  faid  Don  Quixote  ;  for  we  ihall  not 
be  two  hours  in  thefe  crofs-ways,  before  we  ihall  fee 
more  armed  men  then  came  to  the  liege  of  Albraca 
to  carry  off  Angelica  the  fair.  Well  then,  be  it  fo, 
quoth  Sancho;  and  God  grant  us  good  fuccefs,  and 
that  we  may  fpeedily  win  this  iiland,  which  coils  me 
fo  dear;  and  then  no  matter  how  foon  I  die.  I  have 
already  told  you,  Sancho,  to  be  in  no  pain  upon  that 
account  ;  for,  if  an  iñand  cannot  be  had,  there  is  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  or  that  of  Sobradifa  f,  which 
will  fit  you  like  a  ring  to  your  finger;  and  moreover, 
being  upon  Terra  Firma  J,  you  ihould  rejoice  the 
more.  But  let  us  leave  this  to  its  own  time,  and  fee 
if  you  have  any  thing  for  us  to  eat  in  your  wallet ;  an  d 
we  will  go  prefently  in  quell  of  fome  caille,  where  we 
may  lodge  this  night,  and  make  the  balfam  that  I  told 
you  of  ;  for  I  vow  to  God,  my  ear  pains  me  very  much. 
y  I  have  here  an  onion,  and  a  piece  of  cheefe,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  cruils  of  bread,  faid  Sancho;  but 
they  are  not  eatables  fit  for  fo  valiant  a  knight  as  your 
worihip.  How  ill  you  underiland  this  matter!  an- 
fwered  Don  Quixote  :  you  muil  know,  Sancho,  that 
it  is  an  honour  to  knights-errant  not  to  eat  in  a  month  ; 
and,  if  they  do  eat,  it  muil  be  of  what  comes  next  to 
hand  :  and,  if  you  had  read  as  many  hiílories  asi  have 
done,  you  would  have  known  this :  for  though  I  have 
perufed  a  great  many,  I  never  yet  found  any  account 
given  in  them,  that  ever  knights-errant  did  eat,  unlefs 
it  were  by  chance,  and  at  certain  fumptuous  banquets 
made  on  purpofe  for  them  ;  and  thereil  of  their  day  s 

*  Meaning  king  Marfilio,  and  the  thirty-two  kings  his  tribu- 
taries, with  all  their  forces.  Ariofto. 

•f  A  fictitious  kingdom  in  Amadis  de  Gaul. 

X  In  allufien  to  the  famous  Firm  liland,  in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the 
land  of  promife  to  the  faithful  fquires  of  knights-errant. 
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they  lived,  as  it  were,  upon  their  fmelling.  And 
though  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  they  could  not  fubiift 
without  eating,  and  without  fatisfying  all  other  natu- 
ral wants,  it  muii  likewife  be  fuppofed,  that,  as  they 
paiTed  moil  part  of  their  lives  in  wandering  through 
foreíls  and  defarts,  and  without  a  cook,  their  moil 
ufüal  diet  muil  confift  of  ruilic  viands,  fuch  as  tho-fc 
you  now  offer  me.  So  that,  friend  Sancho,  let 
not  that  trouble  you,  which  gives  me  pleafure  ;  nor 
endeavour  to  make  a  new  world,  or  to  throw  knight- 
errantry  off  its  hinges. /Pardon  me,  fir,  fa  id  Sancho  ; 
for,  as  I  can  neither  read  nor  write,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, I  am  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  the 
knightly  profeifion ;  and  from  henceforward  I  will 
furniih  my  wallet  with  all  forts  of  dried  fruits  for  your 
worfhip,  who  are  a  knight  ;  and  for  rnyielf,  who  am 
none,  I  will  fupply  it  with  poultry,  and  other  things 
of  more  fubílance.  I  do  not  íay,  Sancho,  replied  Don 
Quixote,  that  knights- errant  are  obliged  to  eat  no- 
thing but  dried  fruit,  as  you  fay  ;  but  that  their  moil 
ufualfuitenance  was  of  that  kind,  and  of  certain  herbs, 
they  found  up  and  down  in  the  fields,  which  they  very 
well  knew  ;  and  fo  do  I.  It  is  a  happinefs  to  know 
thefe  fame  herbs,  anfwered  Sancho;  for  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  we  lhall  one  day  have  occafion  to  make  ufe 
of  that  knowledge. 

And  fo  faying,  he  took  out  whathe  had  provided, 
and  they  eat  together  in  a  very  peaceable  and  friendly 
manner.  But,  being  defirous  to  feek  out  fome  place 
to  lodge  in  that  night,  they  foon  finifhed  their  poor 
and  dry  commons.  They  prefently  mounted,  and 
made  what  haile  they  could  to  get  to  fome  inhabited 
place  before  night  :  but  both  the  fun,  and  their  hopes, 
failed  them  near  the  huts  of  certain  goatherds ;  and  fo 
they  determined  to  take  up  their  lodging  there  :  but, 
if  Sancho  was  grieved,  that  they  could  not  reach  fome 
habitation,  his  mailer  was  as  much  rejoiced  to  lie  in 

the 
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the  open  air,  making  account  that,  every  time  this 
befel  him,  he  was  doing  an  act  poíTeííive,  or  fuch  aa 
aft  as  gave  a  freih  evidence  of  his  title  to  chivalry, 

chap,  m 

Of  what  befel  Don  Sluixote  with  certain  goatherds. 

TJE  was  kindly  received  by  the  goatherds  ;  and 
JL  JL  Sancho,  having  accommodated  Rozinante  and 
his  afs  the  beflrhe  could,  followed  the  fcent  of  certain 
pieces  of  goat's -rleih,  that  were  boiling  in  a  kettle  on 
the  frre ;  and  though  he  would  willingly,  at  that  in- 
ilant,  have  tried  whether  they  were  fit  to  be  tran. 
flated  from  the  kettle  to  the  ilomach,  he  forbore  do- 
ing it;  for  the  goatherds  themfelves  took  them  off  the 
fire,  and,  fpreading  feme  iheep-fkins  on  the  ground, 
very  fpeedily  ferved  up  their  rural  mefs,  and  invited 
them  both,  with  fhevv  of  much  good-will,  to  take 
fhare  of  what  they  had  #.  Six  of  them,  that  belonged 
to  the  fold,  fat  down  round  about  the  íkins,  having 
fir  ft,  with  ruftic  compliments,  de  fired  Don  Quixote 
that  he  would  feat  himfelf  upon  a  trough  with  the 
bottom  upwards,  placed  on  purpofe  for  him,  Don 
Quixote  fat  down,  and  Sancho  remained  Handing  to 
ferve  the  cup,  which  was  made  of  horn.    His  mailer, 
feeing  him  Handing,  faid  to  him  :  That  you  may  fee, 
Sancho,  the  intrinfic  worth  of  knight-errantry,  and 
how  fair  a  profpefl  its  meaneil  retainers  have  of 
fpeedily  gaining  the  refpeel  and  efteem  of  the  world, 
I  will,  that  you  fit  here  by  my  fide,  and  in  company 
with  thefe  good  folks,  and  that  you  be  one  and  the 
fame  thing  with  me,  who  am  your  mailer  and  natural 
lord  ;  that  you  eat  from  off  my  plate,  and  drink  of 

*  So  the  knight  of  the  burning-fword  comes  to  the  ihepherds 
at  night,  who  bind  up  his  wounds  ;  and  one  gives  him  a  cruft  of 
dry  bread  and  a  draught  of  water  :  and  never  was  banquet  at 
king  Magadan's  court  fofavoury.  Amadis  de  Gaul,b.  7.  ch.  11. 
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the  fame  cup  in  which  I  drink  :  for  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  knight-errantry,  which  is  faid  of  love,  that  it 
makes  all  things  equal.  I  give  you  a  great  many 
thanks,  fir,  faid  Sancho  ;  but  let  me  tell  your  wor- 
fhip,  that,  provided  I  have  vi&uals  enough,  I  can  eat 
as  well,  or  better,  Handing,  and  alone  by  myfelf,  than 
if  I  were  feated  clofe  by  an  emperor.  And  farther,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  what  I  eat  in  my  corner,  without 
compliments  or  ceremonies,  though  it  were  nothing 
but  bread  and  an  onion,  reliihes  better  than  turkeys 
at  other  folks  tables,  where  I  am  forced  to  chew  lei- 
fur  el  y ,  drink  little,  wipe  my  mouth  often,  neither 
fneeze  nor  cough  when  I  have  a  mind,  nor  do  other 
things,  which  follow  the  being  alone  and  at  liberty. 
So  that,  good  lir,  as  to  thefe  honours  your  woríliip  is 
pleafed  to  confer  upon  me,  as  a  menial  fervant,  and 
hanger-on  of  knight-errantry  (being  fquire  to  your 
worihip)  be  pleafed  to  convert  them  into  fomething 
of  more  ufe  and  profit  to  me  :  for,  though  I  place 
them  to  account,  as  received  in  full,  I  renounce  them 
from  this  time  forward  to  the  end  of  the  world.  All 
this  notwithstanding,  faid  Don  Quixote,  you  ihall  fit 
down;  for  whofoever  humbleth  himfelf,  God  doth 
exalt ;  and,  pulling  him  by  the  arm,  he  forced  him  to 
fit  down  next  him.  The  goatherds  did  not  under- 
ftand  this  jargon  of  fquires  and  knights-errant,  and 
did  nothing  but  eat,  and  Men,  and  flare  at  their 
guefts,  who,  with  much  chearfulnefs  and  appetite,' 
{wallowed  down  pieces  as  big  as  one's  fifí.  The  fer- 
vice  of  flefh  being  finifhed,  they  fpread  upon  theikins 
a  great  quantity  of  acorns,  together  with  half  a  cheefe, 
harder  than  if  it  had  been  made  of  plaiiler  of  Paris. 
The  horn  flood  not  idle  all  this  while  ;  for  it  went 
round  fo often,  now  full,  now  empty,  like  the  bucket 
of  a  well,  that  they  prefently  emptied  one  of  the  two 
wine-bags  that  hung  in  view.  After  Don  Quixote 
had  fatisfied  his  hunger,  he  took  up  an  handful  of 
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acorns,  and,  looking  on  them  attentively,  gave  utter- 
ance to  expreiTions  like  thefe« 

#  Happy  times,  and  happy  ages  !  thofe,  to  which 
the  antients  gave  the  name  of  golden,  not  becaufe 
gold  (which,  in  this  our  iron  age,  is  fo  much  efteem- 
ed)  was  tobe  had,  in  that  fortunate  period,  without 
toil  and  labour  ;  but  becaufe  they,  who  then  lived, 
were  ignorant  of  thefe  two  words,  Meum  and  Tuum. 
In  that  age  of  innocence,  all  things  were  in  common  : 
no  one  needed  to  take  any  other  pains  for  his  ordi- 
nary fuftenance,  than  to  lift  up  his  hand  and  take  it 
from  the  frurdy  oaks,  which  fiood  inviting  him  libe» 
rally  to  tafle  of  their  fweet  and  relithing  fruit.  The 
limpid  fountains,  and  running  ftreams,  offered  them, 
in  magnificent  abundance,  their  delicious  and  tranf- 
parent  waters.  In  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  in  the 
hollow  of  trees,  did  the  induilrious  and  provident 
bees  form  their  commonwealths,  offering  to  every 
hand,  without  ufury,  the  fertile  produce  of  their  moil 
delicious  toil.  The  ftout  cork-trees,  without  any  other 
inducement  than  that  of  their  own  courtefy,  divefced 
themfelves  of  their  light  and  expanded  bark  ;  with 
which  men  began  to  cover  their  houfes,  fupported  bf 
rough  poles,  only  for  a  defence  againil  the  incle- 
mency of  the  feafons.  All  then  was  peace,  all  amity, 
all  concord.  As  yet  the  heavy  coulter  of  the  crooked 
plow  had  not  dared  to  force  open,  and  fearch  into, 

*  Cervantes  here  feems  to  have  had  in  view  a  long  difcourfe, 
made  by  Mardocheo,  the  princefs  Helena's  dwarf,  in  praife  of  a 
paftoral  life.  See  Amadis  de  Gaul,  book  ir.  ch.  8.  This  ha- 
rangue, together  with  another  of  the  Don's  on  the  preeminence  of 
arms  above  letters  (fee  b.  4.  ch.  i  o  &  u.)  are  a  ridicule  on  the  ftiif- 
nefs  and  pedantry  then  fo  much  in  vogue,  particularly  in  fpeeches 
and  harangues,  of  which  the  French  were  fo  fond,  that  when  they 
had  tranflated  twenty-four  books  of  Amadis,  they  publiihed  two 
more  of  fpeeches  and  fentences.  taken  out  of  that  immeafe  work, 
for  the  improvement  of  perfons  of  quality.  M.  de  Herberay,  the 
f  rft  tranüator  into  French,  is,  by  the  writers  of  that  age,  ftyled 
the  French  Cicero, 
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the  tender  bowels  of  our  firft  mother.,  who,  uncon- 
ftrained,  offered,  from  every  part  of  her  fertile  and 
ípacious  bofom,  whatever  might  feed,  fuftain,  and  de- 
light thofe  her  children,  who  then  had  her  in  pof- 
feffion.  Then  did  the  fimple  and  beauteous  young 
ihepherdelfes  trip  it  from  dale  to  dale,  and  from  hill 
to  hil],  their  treíTes  fometimes  plaited,  fometimes 
loofely  flowing,  with  no  more  clothing  than  was  ne- 
ceifary  modeftly  to  cover  what  modeily  has  always 
required  to  be  concealed  :  nor  were  their  ornaments 
like  thofe  now-a-days  in  faihion,  to  which  the  Tyrian 
purple  and  the  fo~many-ways  martyred  filk  give  a 
value  ;  but  compofed  of  green  dock-leaves  and  ivy 
interwoven  ;  with  which,  perhaps,  they  went  asfplen- 
didly  and  elegantly  decked,  as  our  court-ladies  do 
now,  with  all  thofe  rare  and  foreign  inventions, 
which  idle  curiofity  hath  taught  them.  Then  were 
the  amorous  conceptions  of  the  foul  clothed  in  fim- 
ple and  fin  cere  expreifions,  in  the  fame  way  and  man- 
ner they  were  conceived,  without  feeking  artificial 
phrafes  to  fet  them  off.  Nor  as  yet  were  fraud,  de- 
ceit, and  malice,  intermixed  with  truth  and  plain- 
dealing.  Juilice  kept  within  her  proper  bounds  ; 
favour  and  intereit,  which  now  fo  much  depreciate, 
confound,  and  perfecute  her,  not  daring  then  to  dif- 
turb  or  offend  her.  As  yet  the  judge  did  not  make 
his  own  will  the  meafureof  juftice ;  for  then  there  was 
neither  caufe  nor  perfon,  to  be  judged.  Maidens  and 
modefty,  as  I  faid  before,  went  about,  alone  and  mif- 
trefs  of  themfelves,  without  fear  of  any  danger  from 
the  unbridled  freedom  and  lewd  defigns  of  others ; 
and,  if  they  were  undone,  it  was  entirely  owing  to 
their  own  natural  inclination  and  will.  But  now,  in, 
thefe  deteíláble  ages  of  ours,  no  damfel  is  fecure, 
though  ihe  were  hidden  and  locked  up  in  another 
labyrinth  like  that  of  Crete;  for  even  there,  through 
fome  cranny,  or  through  the  air,  by  the  zeal  of  curfed 
importunity,  the  amorous  peftilence  finds  entrance, 

and 
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and  they  mifcarry  in  fpiteof  their  clofeil  retreat.  For 
the  fecurity  of  whom,  as  times  grew  worfe,  and  wick- 
ednefs  increafed,  the  order  of  knight-errantry  was  in - 
itituted,  to  defend  maidens,  to  protect  widows,  and 
to  relieve  orphans  and  perfons  diftrefled.  Of  this  or- 
der am  I,  brother  goatherds,  from  whom  I  take  kindly 
the  good  cheer  and  civil  reception  you  have  given  me 
and  my  iquire  :  for  though,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
every  one  living  is  obliged  to  favour  knights-errant, 
yet  knowing  that,  without  your  being  acquainted 
with  this  obligation,  you  have  entertained  and  re- 
galed me,  it  is  but  re;afon  that,  with  all  poilible  good- 
will towards  you,  I  ihould  acknowledge  yours  to  me. 

Our  knight  made  this  tedious  difcourfe  (which 
might  very  well  have  been  fpared)  becaufe  the  acorns 
they  had  given  him  put  him  mind  of  the  golden 
age,  and  infpired  him  with  an  eager  deiire  to  make 
that  impertinent  harangue  to  the  goatherds  ;  who 
flood  in  amaze,  gaping  and  liitening,  without  an- 
fvvering  him  a  word.  Sancho  himfelf  was  filen t, 
fluffing  himfelf  with  the  acorns,  and  often  vifiting  the 
íecond  wine -bag,  which,  that  the  wine  might  be  cool, 
was  kept  hung  upon  a  cork-tree. 

Don  Quixote  fpent  more  time  in  talking  than  in 
eating;  and,  fupper  being  over,  one  of  the  goatherds 
faid  :  That  your  worihip,  Signor  knight-errant,  may 
the  more  t  »uly  fay,  that  we  entertain  you  with  a  ready 
good-will,  we  will  give  you  fome  diverfion  and  am  ufe - 
ment,  by  making  one  of  our  comrades  ling,  who  will 
foon  be  here:  he  is  a  very  intelligent  lad,  and  deeply 
enamoured  ;  and,  above  all,  can  read  and  write,  and 
plays  upen  the  rebeck  *  to  heart's  content.  The  goat- 
herd had  fcarce  faid  this,  when  the  found  of  the  re- 
beck reached  their  ears,  and,  prefently  after,  came  he 
that  play  jd  on  it,  who  was  a  youth  of  about  two-and- 
tvventy,  and  of  a  very  good  miena    His  comrades 


*  A  kind  of  inilrument  with  three  firings,  ufe4  by  ihepherdi, 
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aiked  him  if  he  had  flipped  ;  and  he  anfwering,  Yes ; 
Then,  Antonio,  faid  he  who  had  made  the  offer,  you 
may  afford  us  the  pleafure  of  hearing  you  fing  a  lit- 
tle, that  this  gentleman,  our  gueft,  may  fee  we  have 
here,  among  the  mountains  and  woods,  fome  that  un- 
derhand mufic.  We  have  told  him  your  good  qua- 
lities, and  would  have  you  Ihew  them,  and  make 
good  what  we  have  faid  ;  and  therefore  I  in  treat  you  to 
fit  down,  and  fing  the  ditty  of  your  loves,  which  your 
uncle  the  prebendary  compofed  for  you,  and  which 
was  fo  well  liked  in  our  village.  With  all  my  heart, 
replied  the  youth  ;  and,  without  farther  intreaty,  he 
fat  down  upon  the  trunk  of  an  old  oak,  and,  tuning 
his  rebeck,  after  q  while,  with  a  fingular  good  grace* 
,&e  began  to  ling  as  follows* 

A  N  T  O  N  I  O. 

Yes,  lovely  nymph,  thou  art  my  prize ; 

I  boaft  the  conqueil  of  thy  heart, 
Though  nor  thy  tongue,  nor  fpeaking  eyes* 

Have  yet  revealed  the  latent  fmart. 

Thy  wit  and  fenfe  aiTure  my  fate, 

In  them  my  love's  fuccefs  I  fee ; 
Nor  can  he  be  unfortunate, 

Who  dares  avow  his  flame  for  thee. 

Yet  fometimes  haft  thou  frowned,  alas ! 

And  given  my  hopes  a  cruel  ihock  ; 
Then  did  thy  foul  feem  formed  of  brafs* 

Thy  fnowy  bofom.of  the  rock. 

But  in  the  midft  of  thy  difdain. 

Thy  iharp  reproaches,  cold  delays* 

Hope  from  behind,  to  eafe  my  pain, 
The  border  of  her  robe  difplays. 


AM 
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Ah  !  lovely  maid  !  in  equal  fcale 

Weigh  well  thy  fhepherd's  truth  and  love, 

Which  ne'er,  but  with  his  breath,  can  fail, 
Which  neither  frowns  nor  fmiles  can  move* 

If  love,  as  ihepherds  wont  to  fay, 

Be  gentlenefs  and  courtefy, 
So  courteous  is  Olalia, 

My  paifion  will  rewarded  be. 

And  if  obfequious  duty  paid 

The  grateful  heart  can  never  move, 

Mine  fure,  my  fair,  may  well  perfuade 
A  due  return,  and  claim  thy  love. 

For,  to  feern  p  leafing  in  thy  iight, 

I  dreis  myfelf  with  itudious  care, 
And,  in  my  beil  apparel  dight, 

My  Sunday  clothes  on  Monday  wear* 

And  ihepherds  fay,  I'm  not  to  blame  ; 

For  cleanly  drefs  and  fpruce  attire 
Preferve  alive  love's  wanton  flame, 
.  And  gently  fan  the  dying  fire. 

To  pleafe  my  fair,  in  mazy  ring 
I  join  the  dance,  and  fportive  play* 

And  oft  beneath  thy  window  fing, 

When  firil  the  cock  proclaims  the  day, 

With  rapture  on  each  charm  I  dwell, 
And  daily  fpread  thy  beauty's  fame  ; 

And  {till  my  tongue  thy  praiíe  íliall  tell, 
Though  envy  fvvell,  or  malice  blame. 

Terefa  of  the  Berrocal, 

When  once  I  praifed  you,  faid  in  fpite, 
Your  miftrefs  you  an  angel  call, 

But  a  mere  ape  is  your  delight. 


E  6  Thanks 
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Thanks  to  the  bugle's  artful  glare, 

And  all  the  graces  counterfeit; 
Thanks  to  the  falfe  and  curled  hair, 

Which  wary  love  himfelf  might  cheat. 

I  fwore  'twas  falfe  ;  and  faid  ihe  ly'd  ; 

At  that  her  anger  fiercely  rofe  : 
I  box'd  the  clown  that  took  her  fide, 

And  how  I  box'd  my  faireft  knows. 

I  court  thee  not,  Olalia, 

To  gratify  a  loofe  defire  ; 
My  love  is  chaite,  without  allay 

Of  wanton  wiih,  or  luilful  fire. 

The  church  hath  iilkcn  cords,  that  tie 
Confenting  hearts  in  mutual  bands : 

If  thou,  my  fair,  its  yoke  will  try, 
Thy  fwain  its  ready  captive  Hands. 

If  not,  by  all  the  faints  I  fwear, 

On  thefe  bleak  mountains  ftill  to  dwell, 

Nor  ever  quit  my  toilfome  care, 
But  for  the  cloiiler  and  the  cell. 

Here  ended  the  goatherds  fong,  and,  though  Don 
Quixote  defired  him  to  íing  fomething  elfe,  Sancho 
Panca  was  of  another  mind,  being  more  difpofed  to 
ilecp,  than  to  hear  ballads ;  and  therefore  he  faid  to 
his  mailer:  Sir,  you  had  better  coniider  where  you 
are  to  lay  to-night  ;  for  the  pains  thefe  honeft  men 
take  all  day  will  not  fuiFer  them  to  pafs  the  nights 
in  íinging.  I  underftand  you,  Sancho,  anfwered  Don 
Quixote  ;  fori  fee  plainly,  that  the  viiits  to  the  wine- 
bag require  to  be  paid  rather  with  ileep  than  muiic, 
It  reliihed  well  with  us  all,  bleiTed  be  God,  anfwered 
Sancho.  I  do  not  deny  it,  replied  Don  Quixote ; 
but  lay  yourfelf  down  where  you  will,  for  it  better 
becomes  thofeof  myprofeifion  to  watch  than  to  ileep. 

However, 
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However,  it  would  not  be  amifs,  Sancho,  if  you  would 
drefs  this  ear  again  ;  for  it  pains  me  more  than  it 
ihould»  Sancho  did  what  hei  was  commanded  ;  and 
one  of  the  goatherds,  feeing  th€  hurt,  bid  him  not 
be  uneafy,  for  he  would  apply  fuck  a  remedy  as 
lhould  quickly  heal  it.  And  taking  fome  rofemary- 
leaves,  of  which  there  was  plenty  thereabouts,  he 
chewed  them,  and  mixed  them  with  a  little  fait,  and, 
laying  them  to  the  ear,  bound  them  on  very  fail,  af- 
furing  him,  he  would  want  no  other  falve,  as  it  proved 
in  effect 

CHAP.  IV. 

What  a  certain  goatherd  related  to  thofe  that  were  with 
Don  Quixote. 

WHILE  this  paíTed,  there  came  another  of  thofe 
young  lads,  who  brought  them  their  provi- 
iions  from  the  village,  and  faid  ;  Comrades,  do  you 
know  what  pafTes  in  the  village  ?  How  fhould  we 
know  ?  anfwered  one  of  them.  Know  then,  con- 
tinued the  youth,  that  this  morning  died  that  famous 
ihepherd,  and  fcholar,  Chryfoftom ;  and  it  is  whif- 
pered,  that  he  died  for  love  of  that  deviliih  untoward 
lafs  Marcela,  daughter  of  William  the  rich  ;  ihe, 
who  rambles  about  thefe  woods  and  fields,  in  the 
drefs  of  a  ihepherdrefs.  For  Marcela  !  fay  you?  quoth 
one.  For  her,  I  fay,  anfwered  the  goatherd  :  and 
the  belt  of  it  is,  he  has  ordered  by  his  will,  that  they 
flrould  bury  him  in  the  fields  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Moor,  and  that  it  ihould  be  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
by  the  cork-tree  fountain  ;  for,  according  to  report, 
and  what,  they  fay,  he  himfelf  declared,  that  was  the 
very  place  where  he  firft  faw  her.  He  ordered  alfo  other 
things  fo  extravagant,  that  the  clergy  fay,  they  mull 
not  be  performed  ;  nor  is  it  fit  they  ihould,  for  they 
feem  to  be  heatheniih.  To  all  which  that  great  friend 
f>f  his,  Ambrofio  the  ftudent,  who  accompanied  him 

likewife* 
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like  wife,  in  the  drefs  of  a  ihepherd,  anfwers,  that  that 
whole  mull  be  fuelled,  without  omitting  any  thing, 
as  Chryfoilom  enjoined  ;  and  upon  this  the  village  is 
all  in  an  uproar  :  but,  by  what  I  can  learn,  they  will 
at  laft  do  what  Ambrofio,  and  all  the  fhepherd's 
friends,  require  ;  and  to-morrow  they  come  to  inter 
him;,  with  great  folemnity,  in  the  place  I  have  already 
told  you  of.  And  I  am  of  opinion,  it  will  be  very 
well  worth  feeing  ;  at  lead,  I  will  not  fail  to  go, 
though  I  knew  I  fhould  not  return  to-morrow  to  the 
village.  We  will  do  fo  too,  anfwered  the  goatherds, 
and  let  us  call  lots  who  ihall  ftay  behind,  to  look  af- 
ter all  our  goats.  You  fay  well,  Pedro,  quoth  another: 
but  it,  will  be  needlefs  to  make  ufe  of  this  expedient, 
for  I  will  ilay  for  you  all ;  and  do  not  attribute  this 
to  virtue,  or  want  of  curioiityin  me,  but  to  the  thorn 
which  ftruck  into  my  foot  the  other  day,  and  hinders 
me  from  walking.  We  are  obliged  to  you  however,, 
anfwered  Pedro. 

Don  Quixote  deiired  Pedro  to  tell  him,  who  the 
deeeafed  was,  and  who  that  iliepherdefs.  To  which 
Pedro  anfwered,  that  all  he  knew  was,  that  the  de- 
ceafed was  a  wealthy  gentleman,  of  a  neighbouring 
village,  among  the  hills  thereabout,  who  had  ftudied 
many  years  in  Salamanca;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  returned  home,  with  the  character  of  a  very  know- 
ing and  well-read  perfon  :  particularly,  it  was  faid, 
he  underftood  the  fcience  of  the  ftars,  and  what  the 
fun  and  moon  are  doing  in  the  iky  :  for  he  told  us 
punctually  the  clipfe  of  the  fun  and  moon.  Friend, 
quoth  Don  Quixote,  the  objuration  of  thofe  two 
greater  luminaries  is  called  an  Eclipfe,  and  not  a 
Clipfe.  But  Pedro,  not  regarding  niceties,  went  on 
with  his  ilory,  faying  :  He  alfo  foretold  when  the 
year  would  be  plentiful,  or  eftril.  Steril,  you  would 
fay,  friend,  quoth  Don  Quixote.  Steril  or  eftril, 
anfwered  Pedro,  comes  all  to  the  fame  thing.  And 
as  I  was  faying,  his  father  and  friends3  who  gave 

credit 
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credit  to  his  words,  became  very  rich  thereby  ;  for 
they  followed  his  advice  in  every  thing.  This  year, 
he  would  fay,  fow'  barley,  and  not  wheat :  in  this 
you  may  fow  vetches,  and  not  barley  :  the  next  year 
there  will  be  plenty  of  oil  :  the  three  following  there 
will  not  be  a  drop.  This  fcience  they  call  Aftrology, 
faid  Don  Quixote.  I  know  not  how  it  is  called,  re- 
plied Pedro  ;  but  I  know  that  he  knew  all  this,  and 
more  too.  In  ihort,  not  many  months  after  he  came 
from  Salamanca,  on  a  certain  day  he  appeared  dreiled 
like  a  ihepherd,  with  his  crook,  and  íheep-íkin  jacket, 
having  thrown  afide  his  fcholar's  gown  ;  and  with 
him  another,  a  great  friend  of  his,  called  Ambrollo, 
who  had  been  his  fellow-ftudent,  and  now  put  him- 
felf  into  the  fame  drefs  of  a  íhepherd.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you,  how  the  deceafed  Chryfoitom  was  a  great  man 
at  making  verfes ;  info  much  that  he  made  the  carols 
for  Chriiimas-eve,  and  the  religious  plays  for  Corpus 
Chriiti,  which  the  boys  of  our  village  reprefented  ; 
and  every  body  faid  they  were  moil  excellent.  When 
the  people  of  the  village  faw  the  two  fcholars  fo  fud- 
denly  habited  like  ihepherds,  they  were  amazed,  and 
could  not  guefs  at  the  caufe  that  induced  them  to  make 
that  ilrange  alteration  in  their  drefs.  About  this  time 
the  father  of  Chryfoftom  died,  and  he  inherited  a  large 
eftate,  in  lands  and  goods,  flocks,  herds,  and  money ; 
of  all  which  the  youth  remained  diiTolute  mailer ;  and 
indeed  he  deferved  it  all,  for  he  was  a  very  good  com- 
panion, a  charitable  man,  and  a  friend  to  thofe  that 
were  good,  and  had  a  face  like  any  bleffing.  After- 
wards it  came  to  be  known  that  he  changed  his  habit, 
for  no  other  purpofe,  but  that  he  might  wander  about 
thefe  defert  places  after  that  íhepherdefs  Marcela, 
whom  our  lad  told  you  of  before,  and  with  whom  the 
poor  deceafed  Chryfoftom  was  in  love.  And  I  will  now 
tell  you  (for  it  is  fit  you  ihould  know)  who  this  young 
ilut  is  ;  for  perhaps,  and  even  without  a  perhaps, 
you  may  never  have  heard  the  like  in  all  the  days  of 
lo  your 
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your  life,  though  you  were  "  as  old  as  the  Itch." 
Say,  <c  as  old  as  Sarah,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  not 
being  able  to  endure  the  goatherd's  miilaking  words. 
The  Itch  is  old  enough,  anfwered  Pedro  ;  and,  fir,  ] 
if  you  muft  at  every  turn  be  correcting  my  words, 
we  ihall  not  have  done  this  twelvemonth.  Pardon 
me,  friend,  faid  Don  Quixote,  I  told  you  of  it,  be- 
caufe  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  Itch  and 
Sarah  #  :  and  fo  go  on  with  your  ftory  ;  for  I  will  in- 
terrupt you  no  more* 

I  fay  then,  dear  fir  of  my  foul,  quoth  the  goat- 
herd, that,  in  our  village,  there  was  a  farmer  richer 
than  the  father  of  Chryfoilom,  called  William  ;  on 
whom  God  beílovved,  beiides  much  and  great  wealth., 
a  daughter,  of  whom  her  mother  died  in  childbed, 
and  ihe  was  the  moil  refpecled  woman  of  all  our 
country.  I  cannot  help  thinking  I  fee  her  now,  with 
that  prefence,  looking  as  if  ihe  had  the  fun  on  one 
fide  of  her,  and  the  moon  on  the  other  f  :  and  above 
all,  ihe  was  a  notable  houfewife,  and  a  friend  to 
the  poor  ;  for  which  I  believe  her  foul  is  at  this  very 
moment  enjoying  God  in  the  other  world.  Her  huf- 
band  William  died  for  grief  at  the  death  of  fo  good 
a  woman,  leaving  his  daughter  Marcela,  young  and 
rich,  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a  prieft,  and  bene- 
ficed  in  our  village.  The  girl  grew  up  with  fo  much 
beauty,  that  it  put  us  in  mind  of  her  mother's,  who 
had  a  great  ill  are ;  and  for  all  that  jt  was  judged 

*  This  wants  explanation,  it  being  impoiTible  to  give  the  force 
of  it  in  an  Engliíh  tranflation.  "  Viejo  como  le  Sarna"  is  a  Spa- 
nifh  proverb,  fignifying  "  as  old  as  the  itch,"  which  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity ;  though  it  is  agreed  that  this  is  only  a  corruption  of  igno- 
rant people,  faying  Sarna  for  Sarra  :  which  laft  is  ufually  taken  to 
fignify  Sarah,  Abraham's  wife,  either  in  regard  ihe  lived  no  years, 
or  becaufe  of  the  long  time  it  is  fince  ihe  lived  ;  though  fome  fay 
that  Sarra,  in  the  Bifcaine  language,  fignifies  old  age,  and  fo  the 
proverb  will  be,  "  As  old  as  old  age  itfelf. 

f  This  feems  to  be  a  ridicule  on  the  extravagant  metaphors 
ufed  by  tije  Spaniih  poets;  in  praife  of  the  beauty  of  their  miftreifes. 

that 
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that  her  daughter's  would  furpafs  her's.  And  fo  it 
fell  out ;  for  when  Ihe  came  to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  nobody  beheld  her  without  bleffing 
God  for  making  her  fo  handfome,  and  moil  men  were 
in  love  with,  and  undone  for  her.  Her  ancle  kept 
her  .  very  carefully  and  very  clofe :  notwithstanding 
which,  the  fame  of  her  extraordinary  beauty  fpread 
itfelf  fo,  that9  partly  for  her  perfon,  partly  for  her 
great  riches,  her  uncle  was  applied  to,  folicited,  and 
importuned,  not  only  by  thofe  of  our  own  village, 
but  by  many  others,  and  thofe  the  better  fort  too,  for 
feveral  leagues  round,  to  difpofe  of  her  in  marriage* 
But  he  (who,,  to  do  him  juftice,  is  a  good  chriftian) 
though  he  was  deiirous  to  difpofe  of  her  as  foon  as 
fhe  was  marriageable,  yet  would  not  do  it  without 
her  confent,  having  no  eye  to  the  benefit  and  advan~ 
tage  he  might  have  made  of  the  girl's  eilate  by  defer* 
ring  her  marriage.  And,  in  good  truth,  this  has 
been  told  in  praife  of  the  good  prieit,  in  more  com- 
panies than  one  in  our  village.  For  I  would  have 
you  to  know,  fir-errant,  that,  in  thefe  little  places, 
every  thing  is  talked  of,  and  every  thing  cenfured. 
And,  my  life  for  yours,  that  clergyman  muft  be  over 
and  above  good,  who  obliges  his  pariihioners  to  fpeak 
well  of  him,  efpecially  in  country  towns. 

It  is  true,  faid  Don  Quixote,  and  proceed  :  for  the 
itory  is  excellent,  and,  honeil  Pedro,  you  tell  it  with 
a  good  grace.  May  the  grace  of  the  Lord  never  fail 
me,  which  is  mo  ft  to  the  purpofe.  And  farther  know, 
quoth  Pedro,  that,  though  the  uncle  propofed  to  his 
niece,  and  acquainted  her  with  the  qualities  of  every 
one  in  particular,  of  the  many  who  fought  her  in 
marriage,  advifing  her  to  marry,  and  choofe  to  her 
liking,  ihe  never  returned  any  other  anfwer,  but  that 
ihe  was  not  diípofed  to  marry  at  prefent,  and  that, 
being  fo  young,  ihe  did  not  find  herfelf  able  to  bear 
the  burden  of  matrimony.  Her  uncle,  fatisfied  with 
thefe  feemingly  juil  excufes,  ccafed  to  importune  her, 

and 
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and  waited  till  lhe  was  grown  a  little  older,  and  knew 
how  to  choofe  a  companion  to  her  taile.  For,  faid 
he,  and  he  faid  very  well,  parents  ought  not  to  fettle 
their  children  againil  their  will.  But,  behold  !  when 
we  leail  imagined  it,  on  a  certain  day  the  coy  Mar- 
cela appears  a  ihepherdefs,  and,  without  the  confent 
of  her  uncle,  and  againil  the  perfuaiions  of  all  the 
neighbours,  would  needs  go  into  the  fields,  with  the 
other  country-laiies,  and  tend  her  own  flock.  And 
now  that  me  appeared  in  publick,  and  her  beauty 
was  expofed  to  ail  beholders,  it  is  impofiible  to  tell 
you  how  many  wealthy  youths,  gentlemen,  and 
farmers,  have  taken  Chryfoftom's  drefs,  and  go  up 
and  down  thefe  plains,  making  their  fuit  to  her  ;  one 
of  whom,  as  is  faid  already,  was  the  deceafed,  of 
whom  it  is  faid,  that  he  rather  adored  than  loved 
her.  But  think  not,  that,  becaufe  Marcela  has  given 
herMf  up  to  this  free  and  unconfined  way  of  life,  and 
that  with  fo  little,  or  rather  no  referve,  ihe  has  given 
any  the  leail  colour  of  fufpicion  to  the  prejudice  of 
her  modeily  and  difcretion  :  no,  rather  fo  great  and 
iirict  is  the  watch  ihe  keeps  over  her  honour,  that  of 
all  thofe,  who  ferve  and  folicit  her,  no  one  has 
boafied,  or  can  boail  with  truth,  that  ihe  has  given 
him  the  leail  hope  of  obtaining  his  defire;  For 
though  fhe  does  not  fly  nor  ihun  the  company  and 
converfation  of  the  ihepherds,  but  treats  them  with 
courtefy,  and  in  a  friendly  manner,  yet  upon  any 
one's  beginning  to  difcover  his  intention,  though  it 
be  as  juil  and  holy  as  that  of  marriage,  (he  calls  him 
from  her  as  out  of  a  ilone-bow.  And  by  this  fort  of 
behaviour  fhe  does  more  mifchief  in  this  country, 
than  if  fhe  carried  the  plague  about  with  her  ;  for  her 
affability  and  beauty  attract  the  hearts  of  thofe  who 
converfe  with  her,  to  ferve  and  love  her  ;  but  her 
difdain  and  frank  dealing  drive  them  to  "terms  of  def- 
pair:  and  fo  they  know  not  what  to  fay  to  her,  and 
can  only  exclaim  againil  her,  calling  her  cruel  and 

ungrateful, 
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ungrateful,  with  fuch  other  titles,  as  plainly  denote 
her  character.  And  were  you  to  abide  here,  fir,  a 
while,  you  would  hear  thefe  mountains  and  valleys 
refound  with  the  complaints  of  thofe  undeceived 
wretches  that  yet  follow  her.  There  is  a  place  not 
far  from  hence,  where  there  are  about  two  dozen  of  tall 
beeches,  and  not  one  of  them  but  has  the  name  of 
Marcela  written  and  engraved  on  its  fmooth  bark  ; 
and  over  fome  of  them  is  a  crown  carved  in  the  fame 
tree,  as  if  the  lover  would  more  clearly  exprefs,  that 
Marcela  bears  away  the  crown,  and  deferves  it  above 
all  human  beauty.  Here  fighs  one  ihepherd  ;  there 
complains  another  :  here  are  heard  amorous  fonnets, 
there  defpairing  ditties.  You  ihall  have  one  pafs  all 
the  hours  of  the  night,  feated  at  the  foot  of  fome  oak 
or  rock  ;  and  there,  without  cloiing  his  weeping  eyes, 
wrapped  up  and  tranfported  in  his  thoughts,  the  fun 
finds  him  in  the  morning.  You  ihall  have  another, 
without- ceiTation  or  truce  to  his  fighs,  in  the  midft  of 
the  moil  irkfome  noon-day  heat  of  the  fummer,  ex- 
tended on  the  burning  fand,  and  fending  up  his  com* 
plaints  to  all-pitying  heaven.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  beautiful  Marcela,  free  and  unconcerned,  tri- 
umphs over  them  all.  We,  who  know  her,  wait  with 
impatience  to  fee  what  her  haughtinefs  will  come  to, 
and  who  is  to  be  the  happy  man  that  ihall  fubdue  fo 
intractable  a  difpofition,  and  enjoy  fo  incomparable 
a  beauty.  All  that  I  have  recounted  being  fo  allured 
a  truth,  I  the  more  eafily  believe  what  our  companion 
told  us  concerning  the  caufe  of  Chryfoftom's  death. 
And  therefore  I  advife  you,  fir,  that  you  do  not  fail 
to-morrow  to  be  at  his  funeral,  which  will  be  very 
well  worth  feeing  :  for  Chryfoliom  has  a  great  many 
friends  ;  and  it  is  not  half  a  league  from  this  place 
to  that  where  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  buried. 

I  will  certainly  be  there,  faid  Don  Quixote,  and 
I  thank  you  for  the  pleafure  you  have  given  me  by 
the  recital  of  fo  entertaining  a  ilory.    O,  repiied  the 

goatherd. 
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goatherd,  I  do  not  yet  know  half  the  adventures  that 
have  happened  to  Marcela's  lovers  ;  but  to-morrow, 
perhaps,  we  fhall  meet  by  the  way  with  fome  ihep- 
herd,  who  may  tell  us  more :  at  prefent  it  will  not  be 
amifs,  that  you  get  you  to  ileep  under  fome  roof ;  for 
the  cold  dew  of  the  night  may  do  your  wound  harm, 
though  the  falve  I  have  put  to  it  is  fuch,  that  you 
need  not  fear  any  crofs  accident.  Sancho  Panca, 
who,  for  his  part,  gave  this  long-winded  tale  of  the 
goatherd's  to  the  devil-,  preifed  his  mafter  to  lay  him- 
felf  down  to  ileep  in  Pedro's  hut.  He  did  fo,  and 
paifed  the  reft  of  the  night  in  remembrances  of  his 
lady  Dulcinea,  in  imitation  of  Marcela's  lovers*  San- 
cho Panca  took  up  his  lodging  between  Rozinante 
and  his  afs,  and  flept  it  out,  not  like  a  discarded 
lover,  but  like  a  peribn  well  rib-roailed. 

CHAP.  V. 

*The  conclujion  of  the  fiory  of  the  Jhepherdefs  Marcela,  nvith 
other  accidents* 

BUT  fcarce  had  the  day  began  to  difcover  itfelf 
through  the  balconies  of  the  eail,  when  five  of 
the  fix  goatherds  got  up,  and  went  to  awake  Don 
Quixote,  and  aiked  him,  whether  he  continued  in 
his  refolution  of  going  to  fee  the  famous  funeral  of 
Chryfoftom,  for  they  would  bear  him  company.  Don 
Quixote,  who  defired  nothing  more,  got  up,  and 
bid  Sancho  faddle  and  pannel  immediately;  which 
he  did  with  great  expedition  :  and  with  the  fame  dif- 
patch  they  all  prefently  fet  out  on  their  way.  i 

They  had  not  gone  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when, 
upon  croííing  a  path-way,  they  faw  fix  ihepherds 
making  towards  them,  clad  in  black  íheep-íkin  jer- 
kins, and  their  heads  crowned  with  garlands  of  cy- 
preis  and  bitter  rofemary.  Each  of  them  had  a  thick 
holly-club  in  his  hand.  There  came  alfo  with  them 
two  cavaliers  oa  horfeback,  in  very  handfome  riding- 
habits^ 
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habits,  attended  by  three  lacqueys  on  foot.  When 
they  had  joined  companies,  they  faluted  each  other 
courteouily  ;  and  aiking  one  another  whither  they 
were  going,  they  found  they  were  all  going  to  the 
place  of  burial  ;  and  fo  they  began  to  travel  in  com- 
pany. 

One  of  thofe  on  horfeback,  fpeaking  to  his  com- 
panion, faid  :  I  fancy,  Signor  Vivaldo,  we  ihall 
not  think  the' time  mifpent  in  flaying  to  fee  this  fa- 
mous funeral  :  for  it  cannot  chooie  but  be  extraor- 
dinary, confidering  the  ftrange  things  thefe  ihepherds 
have  recounted,  as  well  of  the  deceafed  fhepherd,  as 
of  the  murdering  fliepherdefs.  I  think  fo  too,  an- 
fwered  Vivaldo;  and  I  do  not  only  not  think  much  of 
fpending  one  day,  but  Í  would  even  flay  four  to  fee 
it.  Don  Quixote  aiked  them,  what  it  was  they  had 
heard  of  Marcela  and  Chryfoilom  ?  The  traveller  faid, 
they  had  met  thofe  Ihepherds  early  that  morning,  and 
that,  feeing  them  in  that  mournful  drefs,  they  had  aiked 
the  occafionof  theirgoingclad in  that  manner;  andthat 
one  of  them  had  related  the  Mory,  telling  them  of  the 
beauty,  and  unaccountable  humour,  of  a  certain  ihep- 
herdefs  called  Marcela,  and  the  loves  of  many  that 
wooed  her  ;  with  the  death  of  Chryfoilom,  to  whbfe 
burial  they  were  going.  In  fine,  he  related  all  that 
Pedro  had  told  to  Don  Quixote. 

This  difcourfe  ceafed,  and  another  began  ;  he, 
who  was  called  Vivaldo,  aiking  Don  Quixote,  what 
might  be  the  reafon  that  induced  him  to  go  armed 
in  that  manner,  through  a  country  fo  peaceable  ?  To 
which  Don  Quixote  anfwered  :  The  profeífion  I  fol- 
low will  not  allow,  or  fuffer  me  to  go  in  any  other 
manner.  The  dance,  the  banquet,  and  the  bed  of 
down,  were  invented  for  foft  and  effeminate  courtiers ; 
but  toil,  difquietude,  and  arms,  were  defigned  for 
thofe  whom  the  world  calls  knights-errant,  of  which 
number  I,  though  unworthy,  am  the  leaft.  Scarcely 
had  they  heard  this,  when  they  all  concluded  he  was 

a  mad* 
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a  madman.    And  for  the  more  certainty,  and  to  try 

what  kind  of  madnefs  his  was,  Vivaldo  aiked  him, 
what  he  meant  by  knights-errant?  Have  you  not 
read,  Sir,  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  the  annals  and 
hiftories  of  England,  wherein  are  recorded  the  famous 
exploits  of  King  Arthur,  whom  in  our  Caftilian 
;  tongue  we  perpetually  call  king  Artus  ;  of  whom 
there  goes  an  old  tradition,  and  a  common  one  all 
over  that  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  that  this  king 
did  not  die,  but  that,  by  magic  art,  he  was  turned 
into  a  raven  ;  and  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  he  ihall 
reign  again,  and  recover  his  kingdom  and  fceptre : 
for  which  reafon  it  cannot  be  proved,  that,  from  that 
time  to  this,  any  Engliihman  hath  killed  a  raven. 
Now,  in  this  good  king's  time,  was  inilituted  that 
famous  order  of  the  knights  of  the  round-table  ;  and 
the  amours  therein  related,  of  Sir  Lancelot  of  the 
Lake  with  the  queen  Ginebra,  paíTed  exaclly  as  they 
are  recorded;  that  honourable  Duenna  Quintaniona 
being  their  go-between  and  confidante:  which  gave 
birth  to  that  well-known  ballad,  fo  cried  up  here  in 
Spain,  of  "  Never  was  knight  by  ladies  fo  well 
ferved,  as  was  Sir  Lancelot  when  he  came  from  Bri- 
tain :**  with  the  reft  of  that  fweet  and  charming  re-- 
cital  of  his  amours  and  exploits.    Now,  from  that 
time,  the  order  of  chivalry  has  been  extending  and 
fpreading  itfelf  through  many  and  divers  parts  of  the 
world  :  and  in  this  profeííion  many  have  been  diftin- 
guifned  and  renowned  for  their  heroic  deeds ;  as,  the 
valiant  Amadis  de  Gaul,  with  all  his  fons  and  ne- 
phews, to  the  fifth  generation;  the  valorous  Felix- 
rnarteof  Hircania;  and  the-never-enough  tobe  praifed 
Tirant  the  white  :  and  we,  in  our  days,  have,  in 
a  manner,  feen,  heard,  and  converfed  with,  the  in- 
vincible and  valorous  knight  Don  Belianis  of  Greece. 
This5  gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  a  knight-errant,  and 
what  I  have  told  you  of  is  the  order  of  chivalry  :  of 
which,  as  I  faid  before,  I,  though  a  finner,  have  made 

profeffion*} 
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profeflion  ;  and  the  very  fame  thing  that  the  aforefaid 
knights  profefTed,  I  profefs  :  and  ib  I  travel  through, 
thefe  folitudes  and  deferts,  feeking  adventures,  with 
a  determined  refolution  to  oppofe  my  arm,  and  my 
perfon,  to  the  moil  perilous  that  fortune  ihall  prefent, 
in  aid  of  the  week  and  the  needy. 

By  thefe  difcourfes  the  travellers  were  fully  con- 
vinced that  Don  Quixote  was  out  of  his  wits,  and 
what  kind  of  madnefs  it  was  that  influenced  him  ; 
which  ilruck  them  with  the  fame  admiration,  that  it 
did  all  others  at  the  firíl  hearing.   And  Vivaldo,  who 
was  a  very  difcerning  perfon,  and  withal  of  a  mirth- 
ful difpofition,  that  they  might  pafs  without  irkfome- 
nefs  the  little  of  the  way  that  remained,  before  they 
came  to  the  funeral  mountain,  refoIvA'd  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  going  on  in  his  extravagancies. 
And  therefore  he  faid  to  him  :  Methinks,  Sir  knight- 
errant,  you  have  taken  upon  you  one  of  the  fíriclefl: 
profeffions  upon  earth:  and  I  verily  believe,  that  of 
the  Carthufian  monks  themfeives  is  not  fo  rigid.  It 
may  be  as  ftridi,  for  aught  I  know,  anfwered  our  Don 
Quixote  ;  but  that  it  is  fo  neceifary  to  the  world,  I 
am  within  two  fingers  breadth  of  doubting:  for,  to 
fpeak  the  truth,  the  foldier,  who  executes  his  cap- 
tain's orders,  does  nolefs  than  the  captain  himfelf,  who 
gives  him  the  orders.   I  would  fay,  that  the  religious, 
with  all  peace  and  quietnefs,  implore  heaven  for  the 
good  of  the  world  ;  but  we  foldiers,  and  knights, 
really  execute  what  they  pray  for,  defending  it  with 
the  ftrength  of  our  arms,  and  the  edge  of  our  fwords : 
and  that,  not  under  covert,  but  in  open  field  ;  ex- 
pofed  to  the  unfufferable  beams  of  fummer's  fun,  and 
winter's  horrid  ice.    So  that  we  are  God's  miniiters 
upon  earth,  and  the  arms  by  which  he  executes  his 
juilice  in  it.    And  confidering  that  matters  of  war, 
and  thofe  relating  thereto,  cannot  be  put  in  execution 
without  fweat,  toil,  and  labour,  it  follows,  that  they 
who  profefs  it  do  unqueftionably  take  more  pains  than 

they 
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they  who,  in  perfecl  peace  and  repofe,  are  employed 
in  praying  to  heaven  to  aíliít  thofe,  who  can  dobut  little 
for  themfelves  *.  I  mean  not  to  fay,  nor  do  I  fo  much 
as  imagine,  that  the  ftate  of  the  knight-errant  is  as 
good  as  that  of  the  reclufe  religious :  I  would  only  in- 
fer from  what  I  fuller,  that  it  is  doubtlefs  more  labo- 
rious, more  baftinadoed,  more  hungry  and  thirfty, 
more  wretched,  more  ragged,  and  more  loufy.  For 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  knights-errant  of  old 
underwent  many  misfortunes  in  the  courfe  of  their 
lives  ;  and,  if  fome  of  them  rofe  to  be  emperors,  by 
the  valour  of  their  arm,  in  good  truth  they  paid 
dearly  for  it  in  blood  and  fweat  :  and  if  thofe,  who 
arrived  to  fuch  honour,  had  wanted  enchanters  and 
fages  to  aíliít  them,  they  would  have  been  mightily 
deceived  in  their  hopes,  and  much  difappointed  in 
their  expectations. 

I  am  of  the  fame  opinion,  replied  the  traveller  : 
but  there  is  one  thing,  in  particular,  among  many 
others,  which  I  diflike  in  knights-errant,  and  it  is 
this  :  when  they  are  prepared  to  engage  in  fome  great 
and  perilous  adventure,  in  which  they  are  in  manifeii 
danger  of  loiing  their  lives,  in  the  very  inftant  of  the 
encounter,  they  never  once  remember  to  commend 
themfelves  to  God,  as  every  chriiiian  is  bound  to  do 
in  the  like  perils  ;  but  rather  commend  themfelves 
to  their  miítreífes,  and  that  with  as  much  fervour  and 
devotion,  as  if  they  were  their  God  ;  a  thing  which, 
to  me,  favours  ftrongly  of  paganifm  f .  Signor,  an- 
fvvered  Don  Quixote,  this  can  by  no  means  be  other- 
wife  ;  and  the  knight-errant,  who  ihould  ad  in  any 
other  manner,  would  digrefs  much  from  his  duty  :  for 

*  A  fly  fatir.e  on  the  ufeleffnefs  of  reclufe  religions  focieties. 

■j*  Here  it  is  remarkable,  that  Cervantes  fpeaks  only  of  recom- 
mending ourfelves  to  God,  without  taking  notice  of  the  doing  it 
to  any  faint,  though  that  be  the  known  practice  in  the  Romifh 
church,  and  is  what  thep  roteitants  charge,  in  the  very  words  of 
this  author,  with  favouring  ftrongly  of  paganifm. 

it 
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it  is  a  received  maxim  and  cuftom  in  chivalry,  that 
the  knight-errant,  who,  being  about  to  attempt  fome 
great  feat  of  arms,  has  his  lady  before  him,  muft 
turn  his  eyes  fondly  and  amorouily  toward  her,  as  if 
by  them  he  implored  her  favour  and  protection,  in 
the  doubtful  moment  of  diftreft  he  is  juft  entering 
upon.  And,  though  no  body  hears  him,  he  is  obliged 
to  mutter  fome  words  between  his  teeth,  by  which 
he  commends  himfelf  to  her  with  his  whole  heart : 
and  of  this  we  have  innumerable  examples  in  the 
hiftories.  And  you  muft  not  fuppofe  by  this,  that 
they  are  to  negieél  commending  themfelves  to  God  ; 
for  there  is  time  and  Ieifure  enough  to  do  it  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  work.  Eut,  for  all  that,  replied  the 
traveller,  I  have  one  fcruple  ft  ill  remaining ;  which 
is,  that  I  have  often'read,  that,  words  ariling  between 
two  knights-errant,  and  choler  beginning  to  kindle 
in  them  both,  they  turn  their  horfes  round,  and, 
fetching  a  large  compafs  about  the  field,  immediately, 
without  more  ado,  encounter  at  full  fpeed^  and,  in 
the  midft  of  their  career,  they  commend  themfelves 
to  their  miftrefles:  and  what  commonly  happens  in 
the'  encounter,  is,  that  one  of  them  tumbles  back 
over  his  horfe's  crupper,  pierced  through  and  through 
by  his  adverfary's  lance ;  and,  if  the  other  had  not 
laid  hold  of  his  horfe's  mane,  he  could  not  have 
avoided  coming  to  the  ground.  Now  1  cannot  ima- 
gine what  Ieifure  the  deceafed  had  to  commend  him- 
felf to  God,  in  the  courfe  of  this  fo  hafty  a  work. 
Better  it  had  been,  if  the  words  he  fpent  in  commend- 
ing  himfelf  to  his  lady,  in  the  midft  of  the  career,  had 
been  employed  about  that,  to  which,  as  a  chriftian, 
he  was  obliged.  And  befides,  it  is  certain  all  knights- 
errant  have  not  ladies  to  commend  themfelves  to; 
becaufe  they  are  not  all  in  love  That  cannot  be, 
anfvvered  Don  Quixote  :  I  fay,  there  cannot  be  a 
knight-errant  without  a  miftrefs  ;  for  it  is  as  proper 
and  as  natural  to  them  to  be  in  love,  as  to  the  Iky  to 
Vol.  I.  F  be 
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be  full  of  ilars.  And  I  affirm,  you  cannot  mew  me 
an  hiilory,  in  which  a  knight-erránt  is  to  be  found 
without  an  amour:  and  for  the  very  reafon  of  his  be- 
ing without  one,  he  would  not  be  reckoned  a  legiti- 
mate knight,  but  a  bailard,  and  one  that  got  into  the 
fortreis  of  chivalry,  not  by  the  door,  but  over  the 
pales,  like  a  thief  and  a  robber  *.  Yet,  for  all  that, 
faid  the  traveller,  I  think  (if  I  am  not  much  miflaken) 
I  have  read,  that  Don  Galaor,  brother  to  the  valorous 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  never  had  a  particular  miilrefs,  to 
whom  he  might  commend  himfelf :  notwithilanding 
which,  he  was  not  the  lefs  eileemed,  and  was  a  very 
valiant  and  famous  knight.  To  which  our  Don 
Quixote  anfwered  :  Signor,  one  fwallow  makes  no 
fummen  BeJides,  I  very  well  know,  that  this  knight 
was  in  fecret  very  deeply  enamoured  :  He  was  a  gene- 
ral lover,  and  could  not  refift  his  natural  inclination 
towards  all  ladies,  whom  he  thought  handfome.  But, 
in  ihort,  it  is  very  well  atteíled,  that  he  had  one  whom 
he  had  made  miilrefs  of  his  will,  and  to  whom  he 
often  commended  himfelf,  but  very  feeretly  ;  for  it 
was  upon  this  quality  of  fecrecy  that  he  efpecially 
valued  himfelf. 

If  it  be  effential,  that  every  knight-errant  muil  be 
a  lover,  faid  the  traveller,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that 
your  worlhip  is  one,  as  you  are  of  the  profelfion  :  and, 
if  you  do  not  pique  yourfelf  upon  the  fame  fecrecy  as 
Don  Galaor,  I  earneilly  intreat  you,  in  the  name  of 
all  this  good  company,  and  in  my  own,  to  tell  us  the 
name,  country,  quality,  and  beauty,  of  your  miilrefs, 
who  cannot  but  account  herfelf  happy  if  all  the  world 
knew,  that  ihe  is  loved  and  ferved  by  fo  worthy  a 
knight  as  your  worfhip  appears  to  be.  Here  Don 
Quixote  fetched  a  deep  figh,  and  faid  :  I  cannot 
pofitively  affirm,  whether  this  fweet  enemy  of  mine  is 

*  This  is  one  inftance  of  Cervantes's  frequent  ufe  of  fcriptural 
¿ixprefíions* 

pleafed, 
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pleafed,  or  not,  that  the  world  íhould  know  I  am  her 
íervant:  I  can  only  fay,  in  anfwer  to  what  you  fo  very 
courteouíly  enquire  of  me,  that  her  name  is  Dulcinea  ; 
her  country  Tobofo,  a  town  of  La  Mancha  ;  her  qua- 
lity at  leait  that  of  a  princefs,  fince  ihe  is  my  queen 
and  fovereign  lady  ;  her  beauty  more  than  human, 
fince  in  her  all  tine  impoilible  and  chimerical  attributes 
of  beauty,  which  the  poets  afcribe  to  their  miitreiTes, 
are  realized  :  for  her  hairs  are  of  gold,  her  forehead 
the  Elyfian  fields,  her  eyebrows  rainbows,  her  eyes 
fun3,  her  cheeks  rofes,  her  lips  coral,  her  teeth  pearls, 
her  neck  alabafter,  her  bofom  marble,  her  hands  ivory, 
her  whitenefs  fnow  ;  and  the  parts,  which  modefty 
veils  from  human  fight,  fuch  as  (to  my  thinking)  the 
moil  exalted  imagination  can  only  conceive,  but  not 
find  a  comparifon  for.    We  would  know,  replied 
Vivaldo,  her  lineage,  race,  and  family.    To  which 
Don  Quixote  anfwered  :  She  is  not  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man Curtii,  Caii,  and  Scipios,  nor  of  the  modern 
Colonnas  and  Urfinis ;  nor  of  the  Moneadas  and  Re- 
quefenes  of  Catalonia  ;  neither  is  ihe  of  the  Rebellas 
and  Villanovas  of  Valentia ;  the  Palafoxes,  Nucas, 
Rocabertis,  Corellas,  Lunas,  Alagones,  Urreas,  Fo- 
ces,and  G  urreas  of  Arragon  ;  the  Cerdas,  Manriques, 
Mendocas,  and  Gufmans  of  CafHle  ;  the  Alencaftros, 
Pallas  and  Menefes  cf  Portugal  :  but  ihe  is  of  thofe 
of  Tobofo  de  la  Mancha;  a  lineage,  though  modern, 
yet  fuch  as  may  give  a  noble  beginning  to  the  moil 
illuftrious  families  of  the  ages  to  come  :  and  in  this 
let  no  one  contradict  me,  unlefs  it  be  on  the  condi- 
tions that  Cerbino  fixed  under  Orlando's  arms,  where 
it  was  faid  :  "  Let  no  one  remove  thefe,  who  cannot 
itand  a  trial  with  Orlando,"    Although  mine  be  of 
the  Cachopines  of  Laredo,  replied  the  traveller,  I 
dare  not  compare  it  with  that  of  Tobofo  de  la  Man- 
cha ;  though,  to  fay  the  truth,  no  fuch  appellation, 
hath  ever  reached  my  ears  until  now.    Is  it  poflible 
F  z  you 
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you  ihould  never  have  heard  of  it  ?  replied  Don 
Quixote*. 

All  the  reft  went  on  liftening  with  great  attention 
to  the  dialogue  between  thefe  two:  and  even  the 
goatherds  and  ihepherds  perceived  the  notorious  dif- 
fraction of  our  Don  Quixote.  Sancho  Panca  alone 
believed  all  that  his  mailer  faid  to  be  true,  knowing 
who  he  was,  and  having  been  acquainted  with  him 
from  his  birth.  But  what  he  fomewhat  doubted  of, 
was,  what  concerned  the  fair  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo  ; 
for  no  fuch  a  name,  or  princefs,  had  ever  come  to  his 
hearing,  though  he  lived  fo  near  Tobofo. 

In  thefe  difcourfes  they  went  on,  when  they  dis- 
covered, through  an  opening  made  by  two  high  moun- 
tains, about  twenty  ihepherds  coming  down,  all  in 
jerkins  of  black  wool,  and  crowned  with  garlands, 
which  (as  appeared  afterwards)  were  fome  of  yew, 
and  fome  of  cyprefs.    Six  of  them  carried  a  bier, 
covered  with  great  variety  of  flowers  and  boughs. 
Which  one  of  the  goatherds  efpying,  he  faid  :  They, 
who  come  yonder,  are  thofe  who  bring  the  corpfe  of 
Chryíbílom  ;  and  the  foot  of  yonder  mountain  is  the 
place  where  he  ordered  them  to  bury  him.  They 
made  haile  therefore  to  arrive  ;  which  they  did  jult  as 
the  bier  was  fet  down  on  the  ground  :  and  four  of 
them,  with  lharp  pickaxes,  were  making  the  grave 
by  the  fide  of  a  hard  rock.  They  faluted  one  another 
courteoufly  :  and  prefently  Don  Quixote  and  his  com- 
pany went  to  take  a  view  of  the  bier ;  upon  which 
they  faw  a  dead  body,  rlrewed  with  flowers  f,  in  the 
drefs  of  a  ihepherd,  feemingly  about  thirty  years  of 
age:  and,  though  dead,  you  might  perceive  that  he 
&ad  been,  when  alive,  of  a  beautiful  countenance, 

*  All  the  time  they  are  going  to  the  burial,  how  artfully  does 
the  author  entertain  the  reader,  by  way  of  digreflion,  with  this 
^Lalogue  between  Bon  Quixote  and  Vivaldo  ? 
.  f  It  is  the  cuitom  in  Spain  and  Italy  to  ftrew  flowers  on  the 
dead  bodies  when  laid  upon  their  biers, 

and 
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and  hale  conftitution.    Several  books,  and  a  great 
number  of  papers,  fame  open  and  others  folded' up, 
lay  round  about  him  on  the  bier.    AH  that  were  pre- 
fent,  as  well  thofe  who  looked  on,  as  thofe  who  were 
opening  the  grave,  kept  a  marvellous  iilence  ¿  until 
one  of  thofe  who  brought  the  deceafed  faid  to  ano» 
ther  ;  Obferve  carefully,  Ambrofio,  whether  this  be 
the  place  which  Chryfoftom  mentioned,  iince  you  are 
fo  punctual  in  performing  what  he  commanded  in  his 
will.   This  is  it,  anfwered  Ambrofio;  for  in  this  very 
place  he  often  recounted  to  me  the  ftory  of  his  mif- 
fortune.    Here  it  was,  he  told  me,  that  he  fir  ft  faw 
that  mortal  enemy  of  human  race  :  here  it  was  that 
he  declared  to  her  his  no  lefs  honourable  than  ardent 
pailion  :  here  it  was  that  Marcela  finally  undeceived, 
and  treated  him  with  fuch  difdain,  that  ihe  put  an  end 
to  the  tragedy  of  his  rniferable  life:  and  here,  in  me- 
mory of  fo  many  misfortunes,  he  defired  to  be  de- 
pofited  in  the  bowels  of  eternal  oblivion. 

Then,  turning  himfelf  to  Don  Quixote  and  the  tra- 
vellers, he  went  on,  faying;  This  body,  firs,  which, 
you  are  beholding  with  compaifionate  eyes,  was  the 
receptacle  of  a  foul,  in  which  Heaven  had  placed  a 
great  part  of  its  treafure  :  this  is  the  body  of  Chry- 
foftom, who  was  lingular  for  wit,  matchlefsin  courtefyr 
perfect  in  politenefs,  a  phcenix  in  friendihip,  magni- 
ficent without  oftentation,  grave  without  arrogance, 
chearful  without  meannefs;  in  fine,  the  firft  in  every 
thing  that  was  good,  and  fecond  to  none  in  every 
thing  that  was  unfortunate.  He  loved,  he  was  ab- 
horred :  he  adored,  he  was  fcorned  :  he  courted  a 
favage  ;  he  folicited  marble  ;  he  purfued  the  wind  ; 
he  called  aloud  to  folitude  ;  he  ferved  ingratitude  ; 
and  the  recompence  he  obtained  was,  to  become  a 
prey  to  death,  in  the  midft  of  the  career  of  his  life,  to 
which  an  end  was  put  by  a  certain  ihepherdefs,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  render  immortal  in  the  memories 
of  men  ;  as  thefe  papers  you  are  looking  at-  would. 

F  3  fuffi. 
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fuirkiently  demonftrate,  had  he  not  ordered  me  to 
commit  them  to  the  flames,  at  the  fame  time  that  his 
body  was  depofited  in  the  earth.   You  would  then  be 
more  rigorous  and  cruel  to  them,  faid  Vivaldo,  than 
their  mailer  himfelf ;  for  it  is  neither  juft  nor  right 
to  fulfil  the  will  of  him  who  commands  fomething 
utterly  unreafonable.   Auguftus  Ca?far  would  not con- 
fent  to  the  execution  of  what  the  divine  Mantuan  had 
commanded  in  his  will.    So  that,  Signor  Ambrofio, 
though  you  commit  your  friend's  body  to  the  earth, 
do  not  therefore  commit  his  writings  to  oblivion ;  and 
"if  he  ordered  it  as  a  perfon  injured,  do  not  you  fulfil 
it  as  one  indifcreet:  rather  act  fo,  that,  by  giving  life 
to  thefe  papers,  the  cruelty  of  Marcela  may  never  be 
forgotten,  but  may  ferve  for  an  example  to  thofe  who 
ihall  live  in  times  to  come,  that  they  may  avoid  fall- 
ing down  the  like  precipices :  for  I,  and  all  here  pre- 
fent,  already  know  the  ilory  of  this  your  enamoured 
and  defpairing  friend:  we  know  alfo  your  friend ihip, 
and  the  occaiion  of  his  death,  and  what  he  ordered 
on  his  death-bed  :  from  which  lamentable  hiilory  may 
be  gathered,  how  great  has  been  the  cruelty  of  Marcela, 
the  love  of  Chryfoftqm,  and  the  fmcerity  of  your  friend- 
ihip ;  as  alfo  the  end  of  thofe,  who  run  headlong  in  the 
path  that  inconliderate  and  ungoverned  love  fets  before 
them*    Laft  night,  we  heard  of  Chryfoitom's  death, 
and  that  he  was  to  be  interred  in  this  place  :  and  fo, 
out  of  curiofity  and  companion;  we  turned  out  of  our  ' 
way,  and  agreed  to  come,  and  behold  with  our  eyes 
what  had  moved  us  fo  much  in  the  recital  :  and,  in 
return  for  our  pity,  and  our  deiire  to  remedy  it,  if  we 
could,  we  befeech  you,  O  difcreet  Ambrollo,  at  leaft 
I  requeit  it  on  my  own  behalf,  that  you  will  not  burn 
the  papers,  but  let  me  carry  away  fome  of  them.  And, 
without  fraying  for  the  iliepherd's  reply,  he  ihetched 
out  his  hand,  and  took  fome  of  thofe  that  were  neareft, 
Which  Ambroiio  perceiving,  he  faid:  Out  of  civility, 
Signor,  I  will  confent  to  your  keeping  thofe  you  have 

taken  ; 
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taken ;  but  to  imagine  that  I  ihall  forbear  burning 
thofe  that  remain,  is  a  vain  thought.  Vivaldo,  who 
deiired  to  fee  what  the  papers  contained,  prefently 
opened  one  of  them,  which  had  for  its  title,  The 
Song  of  Defpair.  Ambroiio  hearing  it,  faid  :  This 
is  the  iail  paper  this  unhappy  man  wrote  ;  and  that 
you  may  fee,  Signor>  to  what  ilate  he  was  reduced  by 
his  misfortunes,  read  it  fo  as  to  be  heard  ;  for  you 
will  have  leifure  enough,  while  they  are  digging  the 
grave.  That  I  will  with  all  my  heart,  faid  Vivaldo: 
and,  as  all  the  by- (landers  had  the  fame  delire,  they 
drew  round  about  him,  and  he  read,  in  an  audible 
voice,  as  follows. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Whertin  are  rehearfed  the  def pairing  <verfe$  of  the  dt« 
ceafed  Jhepkerdt  with  other  unexpected  events* 

CHRYSOS  TO  M's  SON  G. 
I. 

SINCE,  cruel  maid,  you  force  me  to  proclaim 
From  ©lime  to  clime  the  triumphs  of  your  fcorxif 
Let  hell  itfelf  infpire  my  tortur'd  breafl 
With  mournful  numbers,  and  untune  my  voice  ; 
Whilft  the  fad  pieces  of  my  broken  heart 
Mix  with  the  doleful  accents  of  my  tongue, 
At  once  to  tell  my  griefs  and  thy  exploits. 
Hear  then,  and  liilen  with  attentive  ear, 
Not  to  harmonious  founds,  but  echoing  groans, 
Fetch'd  from  the  bottom  of  my  lab'ring  breail, 
To  eafe,  in  fpite  of  thee,  my  raging  finarte 
II, 

The  lion's  roar,  the  howl  of  midnight  wolves, 
The  fcaly  ferpent's  hi fs,  the  raven's  croak, 
The  buril  of  righting  winds  that  vex  the  main, 
The  widow'd  owl  and  turtle's  plaintive  moan> 
With  all  tlje  din  of  hell's  infernal  crew, 

F  4  From. 
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From  my  griev'd  foul  forth  iiTue  in  one  found, 
Leaving  my  fenfes  all  confus'd  and  loft. 
For  ah  !  rio  common  language  can  exprefs 
The  cruel  pains  that  torture  my  fad  heart. 

III. 

Yet  let  not  echo  bear  the  mournful  founds 
To  where  old  Tagus  rolls  his  yellow  fands, 
Or  Betis,  crown'd  with  olives,  pours  his  flood. 
But  here,  mid  ft  rocks  and  precipices  deep, 
Or  to  obicure  and  iilent  vales  remov'd, 
On  {bores  by  human  footfteps  never  trcd, 
Where  the  gay  fun  ne'er  lifts  his  radiant  orb,' 
Or  with  th'  invenom'd  race  of  favage  beads 
That  range  the  howling  wildernefs  for  food, 
Will  I  proclaim  the  itory  of  my  woes ; 
Poor  privilege  of  grief!  whilft  echoes  hoarfe 
Catch  the  fad  tale,  and  fpread  it  round  the  world, 

IV. 

Difdain  gives  death  ;  fufpicions,  true  or  falfe, 

Overturn  th'  impatient  mind ;  with  furer  ftroke 

Fell  jealoufy  deftroys ;  the  pangs  of  abfencc 

No  lover  can  fupport ;  nor  firmed  hope 

Can  diffipate  the  dread  of  cold  neglect : 

Yet  I,  ftrange  fate!  though  jealous,  though  difdain'd, 

Abfent,  and  fure  of  cold  neglect,  ftill  live. 

And  midft  the  various  torments  I  endure, 

No  ray  of  hope  e'er  darted  on  my  foul  : 

Nor  would  I  hope  ;  rather  in  deep  defpair 

Will  I  fit  down,  and  brooding  o'er  my  griefs 

Vow  ever lafting  abfence  from  her  fight. 

V. 

Can  hope  and  fear  at  once  the  foul  poffefs, 
Or  hope  fubfift  with  furer  caufe  of  fear  ? 
Shall  I,  to  ihut  out  frightful  jealoufy, 
Clofe  my  fad  eyes,  when  ev'ry  pang  I  feel 
Prefents  the  hideous  phantom  to  my  view  ? 
What  wretch  fo  credulous,  but  muft  embrace 

Diftruft 
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Diílruíl  with  open  arms,  when  he  beholds 
Difdain  avow'd,  fufpicions  realiz'd, 
And  truth  itfelf  converted  to  a  lye  ? 

0  cruel  tyrant  of  the  realm  of  love, 
Fierce  jealoufy,  arm  with  a  fword  this  hand., 
Or  thou,  difdain,  a  twilled  cord  bellow. 

VI. 

Let  me  not  blame  my  fate,  but  dying  think 
The  man  moil  bleil  who  loves,  the  foul  moil  free 
That  love  has-  moil  enthrall'd  :  ilill  to  my  thoughts 
Let  fancy  paint  the  tyrant  of  my  heart 
Beauteous  in  mind  as  face,  and  in  myfelf 
Still  let  me  find  the  fource  of  her  difdain  ; 
Content  to  fuffer,  fmce  imperial  love 
By  lover's  woes  maintains  his  fovereign  ílatev 
With  this  perfuafion,  and  the  fatal  noofe, 

1  hailen  to  the  doom  her  fcorn  demands, 
And  dying  oiler  up  my  breathlefs  corle, 
Uncrown'd  with  garlands,  to  the  whiilling  winds*. 

VII. 

O  thou,  whofe  unrelenting  rigor's  force 

Firil  drove  me  to  defpair,  and  now  to  deaths 

When  the  fad  tale  of"  my  untimely  fall 

Shall  reach  thy  ear,  tho'  it  deferve  a  figfa, 

Veil  not  the  heav'n  of  thofe  bright  eyes  in  grief, 

Nor  drop  one  pitying  tear,  to  tell  the  world, 

At  length  my  death  has  triumph'd  o'er  thy  fcorof 

But  drefs  thy  face  in  fmiles,  and  celebrate, 

With  laughter  and  each  circumilance  of  joy, 

The  feiHval  of  my  difailrous  end. 

Ah !.  need  Í  bid  thee  fmile?  too  well  I  know 

My  death's  thy,  utmoil  glory  and  thy  pride* 

VIII. 

Come,  all  ye  phantoms  of  the  dark  abyfs ; 
Bring,  Tantalus,  thy  unextinguiih'd  thirft,. 
And,  Sifyphus,  thy  ftill-returning  ilone  ; 
Come,  Tityus,  with  the  vulture  at  thy  heart,.. 

F  5  And 
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And  thou,  Ixion,  bring  thy  giddy  wheel  ; 
Nor  let  the  toiling  lifters  ftay  behind. 
Pour  your  united  griefs  into  this  breaft, 
And  in  low  murmurs  ling  fad  obfequies 
(If  a  defpairing  wretch  fuch  rites  may  claim) 
O'er  my  cold  limbs,  deny'd  a  winding-iheet. 
And  let  the  triple  porter  of  the  ihades, 
The  iifter  furies,  and  chimaeras  dire, 
With  notes  of  woe  the  mournful  chorus  join. 
Such  funeral  pomp  alone  befits  the  wretch 
By  beauty  fent  untimely  to  the  grave. 

IX. 

And  thou,  my  fong,  fad  child  of  my  defpair, 
Complain  no  more  ;  but  fince  my  wretched  fate 
Improves  her  happier  lot,  who  gave  thee  births 
Be  all  thy  forrows  buried  in  my  tomb. 

Chryfoilom's  fong  was  very  much  approved  by  thofe 
who  heard  it :  but  he  who  read  it  faid  it  did  not 
feem  to  agree  with  the  account  he  had  heard  of  the 
referve  and  goodnefs  of  Marcela ;  for  Chryfoftom 
complains  in  it  of  jealoufies,  fufpicions,  and  abfence, 
all  in  prejudice  of  the  credit  and  good  name  of  Mar- 
cela. To  which  Ambrollo  anfwered,  as  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  rnoir,  hidden  thoughts  of  his 
friend  :  To  fatisfy  you,  Signor,  as  to  this  doubt,  you 
muft  know,  that,  when  this  unhappy  perfon  wrote 
this  fong,  he  was  abfent  from  Marcela,  from  whom 
he  had  voluntarily  banifhed  himfeJf,  to  try  whether 
abfence  would  have  its  ordinary  efFett  upon  him. 
And  as  an  ahfent  lover  is  diilurbed  by  every  thing, 
and  feized  by  every  fear,  fo  was  Chryfoftom  per- 
plexed with  imaginary  jealouiies  and  fufpicious  ap- 
prehenfions,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  real.  And 
thus  the  truth,  which  fame  proclaims  of  Marcela's 
goodnefs,  remains  unimpeached;  and,  excepting  that 
ihe  is  cruel,  fomewhat  arrogant,  and  very  difdainful, 
envy  itfelf  neither  ought,  nor  can,  lay  any  defeft  to 

her 
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her  charge.  It  is  true,  anfwered  Vivaldo ;  and,  going 
to  read  another  paper  of  thofe  he  had  faved  from  the 
fire,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  wonderful  vifion  (for 
fuch  it  feemed  to  be)  which  on  a  fudden  prefented 
itfelf  to  their  fight :  for  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  under 
which  they  were  digging  the  grave,  appeared  the 
íhepherdefs  Marcela,  fo  beautiful,  that  her  beauty 
furpaiTed  the  very  fame  of  it.  Thofe  who  had  never 
feen  her  until  that  time,  beheld  her  with  filence  and 
admiration ;  and  thofe  who  had  been  ufed  to  the 
fight  of  her,  were  no  lefs  furprifed  than  thofe  who 
had  never  feen  her  before.  But  Ambrofio  had  fcarcely 
efpied  her,  when,  with  iigns  of  indignation,  he  faid 
to  her  :  Cornell  thou,  O  fierce  bafiliik  of  thefe  moun- 
tains *,  to  fee  whether  the  wounds  of  this  wretch*, 
whom  thy  cruelty  has  deprived  of  life,  will  bleed  afreih 
at  thy  appearance  ?  or  comeit  thou  to  triumph  in  the 
cruel  exploits  of  thy  inhuman  difpoiition  ?  or  to  be- 
hold from  that  eminence,  like  another  pitilefs  Nero,, 
the  flames  of  burning  Rome?  or  infolently  to  trample 
on  this  unhappy  corfe,  as  did  the  impious  daughter 
orr  that  of  her  father  Tarquín  ?  tell  us  quickly,  what 
you  xo^e  for,  or  what  it  is  you  would  have  :  for* 
lince  I  know  that  Chryfoftom  while  living  never 
difobeyed  you,  fo  much  as  in  thought,  I  will  take 
care  that  all  thofe,  who  called  themfelves  his  friends, 
ihall  obey  you,  though  he  be  dead, 

I  come  not,  O  Ambrofio,  for  any  of  thofe  purpofes 
you  have  mentioned,  anfwered  Marcela;  but  to  vin- 
dicate myfelf,  and  to  let  the  world  know,  how  un* 
reafonable  thofe  are  who  blame  me  for  their  own 
fufferings,  or  for  the  death  of  Chryfoftom  :  and  there- 
fore I  beg  of  all  here  prefent,  that  they  would  hear 
me  with  attention  ;  for  I  need  not  fpend  much  time^ 
nor  ufe  many  words,  to  convince  perfons  of  fenfe  of 

*  The  little  Fortunia's  beauty  \vas  fo  furpafling,  that  ihe  was 
called  ««  The  bafiliik  of  human  kind."  Amad,  de  Gaul,  fe.  Í3. 
ch.  43. 
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the  truth.  Heaven,  as  you  fay,  made  me  handfome, 
and  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  my  beauty  influences  you 
to  love  me,  whether  you  will  or  no.  And,  in  re- 
turn for  the  love  you  bear  me,  you  pretend  and  infill 
that  I  am  bound  to  love  you.  I  know,  by  the  natural 
fenfe  God  has  given  me,  that  whatever  is  beautiful 
is  amiable  :  but  I  do  not  comprehend,  that,  merely 
for  being  loved,  the  perfon  that  is  loved  for  being 
handfome  is  obliged  to  return  love  for  love.  Befide*, 
it  may  chance  that  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  perfon 
may  be  ugly ;  and,  what  is  ugly  deferving  to  be 
loathed,  it  would  found  oddly  to  fay,  I  love  you  for 
being  handfome;  you  muit  love  me,  though  I  am 
ugly.  But,  fuppoiing  the  beauty  on  both  fides  to  be 
equal,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  inclina- 
tions íhouíd  be  fo  too  :  for  all  beauty  does  not  infpirc 
love  ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  it  which  only  pleafes 
the  fight,  but  does  not  captivate  the  affections.  If 
all  beauties  were  to  enamour  and  captivate,  the  wills 
of  men  would  be  eterna  ly  confounded  and  perplexed, 
without  knowing  where  to  fix  :  for,  the  beautiful 
objects  being  infinite,  the  delires  muit  be  infinite  too. 
And,  as  I  have  heard  fay,  true  love  cannot  be  di- 
vided, and  muíl  be  voluntary  and  unforced.  This 
being  fo,  as  I  believe  it  is,  why  would  you  have  me 
fubject  my  will  by  force,  being  no  otherwife  obliged 
thereto,  than  only  becaufe  you  fay  you  love  me  ? 
For,  pray  tell  me,  if,  as  Heaven  has  made  me  hand- 
fome, it  had  made  me  ugly,  would  it  have  been  juft 
that  I  ihould  have  complained  of  you,  becaufe  you 
did  not  love  me  ?  Befides,you  muíl  confider,  that  my 
beauty  is  not  my  own  choice  ;  but,  fuch  as  it  is, 
Heaven  bellowed  it  on  me  freely,  without  my  alking 
or  defiring  it.  And,  as  the  viper  does  not  deferve 
blame  for  her  lting,  though  ihe  kills  with  it,  becaufe 
it  is  given  her  by  nature,  as  little  do  I  deferve  re. 
prehenfion  for  being  handfome.  Beauty  in  a  modeil 
woman  is  like  fire  at  adiftance,  or  like  a  iharp  fword : 

neither 
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neither  doth  the  one  burn,  nor  the  other  wounds  thofe 
that  come  not  too  near  them.  Honour  and  virtue 
are  ornaments  of  the  foul,  without  which  the  body,, 
though  it  be  really  beautiful,  ought  not  to  be  thought 
fo.  Now,  if  modeily  be  one  of  the  virtues  which 
moft  adorns  and  beautifies  both  body  and  mind,  why 
fhould  ihe,  who  is  loved  for  being  beautiful,  part 
with  it,  to  gratify  the  defires  of  him  who,  merely 
for  his  own  pleafure,  ufes  his  utmoil  endeavours  to 
deftroy  it  ?  I  was  born  free,  and,  that  I  might  live 
free,  I  chofe  the  folitude  of  thefe  fields :  the  trees 
on  thefe  mountains  are  my  companions  ;  the  trans- 
parent waters  of  thefe  brooks  my  looking-glafs  :  to 
the  trees  and,  the  waters  I  communicate  my  thoughts 
and  my  beauty.  I  am  fire  at  a  diilance,  and  a  fvvord 
afar  off.  Thofe,  whom  the  fight  of  me  has  enamoured> 
my  words  have  undeceived.  And,  if  defires  are  kept 
alive  by  hopes,  as  I  gave  none  to  Chryfoilom,  nor  to 
any  one  elfe,  all  hope  being  at  an  end,  fure  it  may 
well  be  faid,  that  his  own  obitinacy,  rather  than  my 
cruelty,  killed  him.  If  it  be  objected  to  me,  that 
his  intentions  were  honourable,  and  that  therefore  I 
ought  to  have  complied  with  them  :  I  anfwer,  that, 
when  in  this  very  place,  where  they  are  now  digging 
his  grave,  he  discovered  to  me  the  goodnefs  of  his  in- 
tention, I  told  him,  that  mine  was  to  live  in  perpe- 
tual folitude,  and  that  the  earth  alone  fhould  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  my  refervednefs,  and  the  fpoils  of  my 
beauty  :  and  if  he,  notwithilanding  all  this  plain- 
dealing,  would  obílinately  perfevere  againil  hope, 
and  fail  againil  the  wind,  what  wonder  if  he  drowned 
himfelf  in  the  midil  of  the  gulph  of  his  own  indifcre- 
tion  ?  If  I  had  held  him  in  fufpence,  I  had  been  falft  : 
if  I  had  complied  with  him,  I  had  ailed  contrary  to 
my  better  intention  and  refolution.  He  perfilted, 
tho'  undeceived  ;  he  defpaired,  without  being  hated, 
Conlider  now  whether  it  be  reafonable  to  lay  the 
blame  of  his  fufferings  upon  me.    Let  him,  who  is 

deceived,, 
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deceived,  complain  ;  let  him,  to  whom  I  have  broken 
my  promife,  defpair  ;  let  him,  whom  I  ihall  encourage, 
prefume  ;  and  let  him  pride  himfelf,  whom  I  (hall 
admit  :  but  let  not  him  call  me  cruel,  or  murtherefs, 
whom  I  neither  promife,  deceive,  encourage,  nor  ad- 
mit.  Heaven  has  not  yet  ordained  that  I  ihould  love 
"t>y  deíüny ;  and  from  loving  by  choice  I  defire  to  be 
excufed.    Let  every  one  of  thofe,  who  folicit  me, 
make  their  own  particular  ufe  of  this  declaration  ; 
and  be  it  underílood  from  henceforward,  that,  if  any 
one  dies  for  me,  he  does  not  die  through  jealoufy  or 
difdain  ;  for  ihe,  who  loves  nobody,  ihould  make 
nobody  jealous ;  arid  plain-dealing  ought  not  to  pafs 
for  difdain.    Let  him,  who  calls  me  a  favage  and  a 
baíiliík,  fhun  me  as  a  mifchievous  and  evil  thing  : 
let  him,  who  calls  me  ungrateful, not  ferve  me  ;  him, 
who  thinks  me  íhy,  not  know  me ;  who  cruel,  not 
follow  me  :  for  this  favage,  this  baíiliík,  this  ungrate- 
ful, this  cruel,  this  íhy  thing,  will  in  no  wife  either 
feek,  ferve,  know,  or  follow  them.    If  Chryfoitom's 
impatience  and  precipitate  defires  killed  him,  why 
Ihould  he  blame  my  modeft  procedure  and  referve  ? 
If  I  preferve  my  purity  unfpotted  among  thefe  trees, 
why  ihould  he  deiire  me  to  lofe  it  among  men  ?  You 
all  know  that  I  have  riches  enough  of  my  own,  and 
do  not  covet  other  people's.    My  condition  is  free, 
and  I  have  no  mind  to  fubject  myfelf :  I  neither  love 
nor  hate  any  body  ;  I  neither  deceive  this  man,  nor 
lay  fnares  for  that ;  I  neither  toy  with  one,  nor  divert 
myfelf  with  another.    The  modeil  converfation  of 
the  íhepherdeífes  of  thefe  villages,  and  the  care  of 
my  goats,  are  my  entertainment.    My  defires  are 
•  bounded  within  thefe  mountains,  and,  if  they  venture 
out  hence,  it  is  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  heaven, 
thofe  ileps,  by  which  the  foul  advances  toi  ts  original 
dwelling.— And,  in  faying  this,  without  ftaying  for 
an  anfwer,  ihe  turned  her  back,  and  entered  into  the 
moil  inacceffible  part  of  the  neighbouring  mountain, 

leaving 
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leaving  all  thofe  prefent  in  admiration  as  well  of  her 
fenfe  as  of  her  beauty. 

Some  of  thofe,  who  had  been  wounded  by  the 
powerful  darts  of  her  bright  eyes,  difcovered  an  in- 
clination to  follow  her,  without  profiting  by  fo  exprefs 
a  declaration  as  they  had  heard  her  make.  Which 
Don  Quixote  perceiving,  and  thinking  this  a  proper 
occafion  to  employ  his  chivalry  in  the  relief  of  dif- 
treíTed  damfels,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his 
fvvord,  and  with  a  loud  and  intelligible  voice,  faid  : 
Let  no  perfon,  of  what  ilate  or  condition  foever  he 
be,  prefume  to  follow  the  beautiful  Marcela,  on  pain 
of  incurring  my  furious  indignation.  She  has  de- 
monitrated,  by  clear  and  fufficient  reafons,  the  little 
or  no  fault  fhe  ought  to  be  charged  with  on  account 
of  Chryfoftom's  death,  and  how  far  ihe  is  from  coun- 
tenancing the  deiires  of  any  of  her  lovers;  for  which 
reafon,  inftead  of  being  followed  and  perfecuted,  ihe 
ought  to  be  honoured  and  efteemed  by  all  good  men 
in  the  world,  for  being  the  only  woman  in  it  whofe 
intentions  are  fo  virtuous.  Now,  whether  it  were 
through  Don  Quixote's  menaces,  or  becaufe  Ambroiio 
defired  them  to  finiih  that  lail  office  to  his  friend, 
none  of  the  íhepherds  ilirred  from  thence,  until,  the 
grave  being  made  and  Chryfoftom's  papers  bjarnt, 
they  laid  his  body  in  it,  not  without  many  tears  of 
the  by-ilanders.  They  clofed  the  fepulchre  with  a 
large  fragment  of  a  rock,  until  a  tomb-ftone  could 
be  finifhed,  which,  Ambroiio  faid,  he  intended  to 
have  made,  with  an  epitaph  after  this  manner. 


Here  lies  a  gentle  ihepherd  fvvain, 
Through  cold  negleót  untimely  flain. 
By  rigor's  cruel  hand  he  died, 
A  victim  to  the  fcorn  and  pride 
Of  a  coy,  beautiful,  ingrate, 
Whofe  eyes  enlarge  love's  tyrant  ftate. 
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Then  they  ftrewed  abundance  of  flowers  and  bough3 
on  the  grave,  and, condoling  withhis  friend  Ambrofio, 
took  leave  and  departed.  Vivaldoand  his  companion 
did  the  fame  ;  and  Don  Quixote  bid  adieu  to  his  hoils 
and  the  travellers,  who  intreated  him  to  accompany 
them  to  Sevil,  that  being  a  place  the  moll  likely  to 
furnifh  him  with  adventures,  iince,  in  every  ilreet,  and 
at  every  turning,  more  were  to  be  met  with  there,  than 
in  any  other  place  whatever.  Don  Quixote  thanked 
them  for  the  notice  they  gave  him,  and  the  difpoiition 
they  ihewed  to  do  him  a  courtefy,  and  faid,  that  for 
the  prefent  he  could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  go  to 
Sevil,  until  he  had  cleared  all  thofe  mountains  of  rob- 
bers and  aíiaífins,  of  which,  it  was  reported,  they  were 
full.  The  travellers,  feeing  his  good  intention,,  would 
not  importune  him  farther  ;  but,  taking  leave  again, 
left  him,  and  purfued  their  journey  :  in  which  they 
wanted  not  a  fubjeclfor  difcourfe,  as  well  of  the  ftory 
of  Marcela  and  Chryfoílom  ,  as  of  the  madnefs  of  Don 
Quixote,  who  refolved  to  go  in  queft  of  the  ihep- 
herdefs  Marcela,  and  offer  her  all  that  was  in  his 
power  for  her  fervice.  But  it  fell  not  out  as  he  in- 
tended, as  is  related  in  the  progrefs  of  this  true  hiilory^. 
the  fecond  part  ending  here. 
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PART    I.      BOOK  HI. 

CHAP.  I. 

Wherein  is  related  the  unfortunate  adventure  which 
befel  Don  Quixote,  in  meeting  with  certain  bloodj- 
minded  Tanguefes  #. 

TH  E  fage  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  relates,  that, 
when  Don  Quixote  had  taken  leave  of  his 
holts,  and  of  all  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  Chry- 
foftom's  funeral,  he  and  his  fquire  entered  the  fame 
wood,  into  which  they  had  feen  the  ihepherdefs 
Marcela  enter  before.  And  having  ranged  through 
it  for  above  two  hours,  looking  for  her  every  where, 
without  being  able  to  find  her,  they  flopped  in  a  mea- 
dow full  of  freih  grafs,  near  which  ran  a  pleafantand 
refreíhing  brook  ;  infomuch  that  it  invited  and  com- 
pelled them  to  pafs  there  the  fultry  hours  of  the  noon- 
day heat,  which  already  began  to  come  on  with  great 
violence.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  alighted,  and,, 
leaving  the  afs  and  Rozinante  at  large,  to  feed  upon 

*  Carriers  of  Galicia,  commonly' fo  called. 

the 
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the  abundance  ofgrafs  that  fprung  in  the  place,  they 
ranfacked  the  wallet  ;  and,  without  any  ceremony, 
In  friendly  and  fociai  wife,  mailer  and  man  eat  what 
they  found  in  it.  Sancho  had  taken  no  care  to  fetter 
Rozinante,  being  well  allured  he  was  fo  tame  and  fo 
little  gamefome,  that  all  the  mares  of  the  paftures  of 
Cordova  would  not  provoke  him  to  any  unlucky 
pranks.  But  fortune,  or  the  devil,  who  is  not  al- 
ways afleep,  fo  ordered  it,  that  there  were  grazing 
in  that  valley  a  parcel  of  Galician  mares,  belonging 
to  certain  Yangueiian  carriers,  whofe  cuftom  it  is  to 
pais  the  mid-day,  with  their  drove,  in  places  where 
there  is  grafs  and  water:  and  that  where  Don  Quix- 
ote chanced  to  be  was  very  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  the 
Yanguefes.  Now  it  fell  out,  that  Rozinante  had  a 
mind  to  folacc  himfelf  with  the  fillies,  and,  having 
them  in  the  wind,  broke  out  of  his  natural  and  ac- 
cuilomed  pace,  and,  without  aiking  his  mailer's 
leave,  betook  himfelf  to  a  fmart  trot,  and  went  to 
communicate  his  need  to  them.  But  they,  as  it  feemed, 
having  more  inclination  to  feed  than  any  thing  elfe, 
received  him  with  their  heels  and  their  teeth,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  in  a  little  time  his  girts  broke,  and 
he  loft  his  faddle.  But  what  muil  have  more  fenfibly 
affected  him,  was,  that  the  carriers,  feeing  the  vio- 
lence offered  to  their  mares,  ran  to  him  with  their 
pack-ftaves,  and  fo  belaboured  him,  that  they  laid 
him  along  on  the  ground  in  wretched  plight. 

By  this  time  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  who  had 
feen  the  drubbing  of  Rozinante,  came  up  out  of 
breath  ;  and  Don  Quixote  faid  to  Sancho  :  By  what 
I  fee,  friend  Sancho,  thefe  are  noknights,  bu.trafcally 
people,  of  afcoundrel  race.  I  tell  you  this,  becaufe 
you  may  very  well  help  me  to  take  ample  revenge 
for  the  outrage  they  have  done  to  Rozinante  before 
our  eyes.  What  the  devil  of  revenge  can  we  take, 
anfwered  Sancho,  they  being  above  twenty,  and  we 
no  more  than  two,  and  perhaps  but  one  and  a  half  t 

I  am 
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T  am  as  good  as  a  hundred,  replied  Don  Quixote: 
and,  without  faying  more,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
fword,  and  flew  at  the  Yanguefes  ;  and  Sancho  did 
the  fame,  incited  and  moved  thereto  by  the  example 
of  his  mailer.  At  the  firft  blow,  Don  Quixote  gave 
one  of  them  a  terrible  wound,  through  a  leathern 
doublet  which  he.  wore,  on  the  moulder.  The  Yan- 
guefes, feeing  themfelves  aifaulted  in  this  manner  by- 
two  men  only, .they  being  fo  many,  betook  themfelves 
to  their  clubs,  and  hemming  them  in,  began  to  be- 
labour them  with  great  vehemence  and  animoilty.  It 
is  true,  that  at  the  fécond  pale  they  brought  Sancho 
to  the  ground  ;  and  the  fame  befel  Don  Quixote, 
neither  his  dexterity  nor  courage  {landing  him  in  any 
Head  :  And,  as  fate  would  have  it,  he  fell  juil  at  Ro- 
zinante's  feet,  who  had  not  yet  got  up  :  whence  we 
may  learn  how  unmercifully  pack-itaves  will  bruife, 
when  put  into  ruilic  and  wrathful  hands.  The  Yan- 
guefes, perceiving  the  mifchief  they  had  done,  loaded 
their  beads  with  all  fpeed,  and  purfued  their  jour- 
ney, leaving  the  two  adventurers  in  evil  plight. 

The  firil  who  came  to  himfelf  was  Sancho  Panca  % 
who  finding  himfelf  clofe  to  his  mailer,  with  a  feeble 
and  plaintive  voice,  cried  :  Signor  Don  Quixote  ! 
ah,  Signor  Don  Quixote  !  What  would  you  have* 
brother  Sancho  ?  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  in  the  fame 
feeble  and  lamentable  tone.  I  could  wiih  if  it  were 
poihble,  anfwered  Sancho  Panca,  your  worihip  would 
give  me  two  draughts  of  that  drink  of  Feo  Blafs,  if 
you  have  it  here  at  hand  ;  perhaps  it  may  do  as  well 
for  broken  bones  as  it  does  for  wounds.  Unhappy 
I,  that  we  have  it  not  1  anfwered  Don  Quixote.  But 
I  fwear  to  you,  Sancho  Pan 9a,  on  the  faith  of  a 
knight-errant,  that,  before  two  days  pafs  (if  fortune 
does  not  order  it  othervvife)  I  will  have  it  in  my  power, 
or  my  hand  (hall  be  very  much  out.  But  in  how 
many  days,  do  you  think,  Sir,  we  ihall  recover  the 
ufe  of  our  feet,  replied  Sancho  Panca  ?  For  my  part, 

faid 
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iaid  the  battered  knight  Don  Quixote,  I  cannot  limit 
the  number  :  but  it  is  all  my  own  fault;  for  I  ought 
not  to  have  laid  hand  on  my  fword  againil  men  who 
were  not  dubbed  knights  like  myfelf  *.  And  there- 
fore, I  believe,  the  god  of  battles  has  permitted  this 
chaftifement  to  fall  upon  me,  as  a  puniihment  for 
having  tranfgreiTed  the  laws  of  chivalry.  Wherefore, 
brother  Sancho,  it  is  requiiite  you  be  forewarned  of 
what  I  ihail  now  tell  you  ;  for  it  highly  concerns  the 
good  of  us  both  :  and  it  is  this  ;  that,  when  you 
fee  we  are  in  ful  ted  by  fuch  rafcally  rabble,  do  not 
ilay  till  I  lay  hand  on  my  fword  againil  them,  for  I 
will  in  no  wife  do  it ;  but  do  you  draw  your  fword, 
and  chaftife  them  to  your  own  heart's  content :  but, 
if  any  knights  ihall  come  up  to  their  affiílance,  I  (hall 
then  know  how  to  defend  you,  and  offend  them  with 
all  my  might  :  for  you  have  already  feen,  by  a  thou- 
sand tokens  and  experiments,  how  far  the  valour  of 
this  ilrong  arm  of  mine  extends :  fo  arrogant  was  the 
poor  gentleman  become  by  his  victory  over  the  va- 
liant Bifcainer, 

But  Sancho  Panca  did  not  fo  thoroughly  like  his 
mailer's  inilru&ions,  as  to  forbear  anfwering,  and 
faying  :  Sir,  I  am  a  peaceable,  tame,  quiet  man, 
and  can  diffemble  any  injury  vvhatfoever  ;  for  I  have 
a  wife  and  children  to  maintain  and  bring  up :  fo  that 
give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  tell  you,  by  way  of  hint,  iince 
it  is  not  my  part  to  command,  that  I  will  upon  no 
account  draw  my  fword,  neither  againil  peafant  nor 
againil  knight  ;  and  that,  from  this  time  forward,  in 
the  prefence  of  God,  I  forgive  all  injuries  any  one 
has  done,  or  ihall  do  me,  or  that  any  perfon  is  now 
doing,  or  may  hereafter  do  me,  whether  he  be  high 
or  low,  rich  or  poor,  gentle  or  fimple,  without  ex- 
cepting any  ilate  or  condition  whatever.  Which  his 
mailer  hearing,  he  anfwered  :  I  wiíh  I  had  breath  to 

*  This  was  an  inviolable  law  of  chivalry,  as  appears  from 
numberleis  inftances  in  the  books  of  knight-errantry. 

talk 
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talk  a  little  at  my  eafe,  and  that  the  pain  I  feel  in 
this  rib  would  ceafe  ever  fo  ihort  awhile,  that  I  might 
convince  you,  Panca,  of  the  error  you  are  in.  Harkye, 
Unner,  ihould  the  gale  of  fortune,  hitherto  fo  con- 
trary, come  about  in  our  favour,  filling  the  fails  of 
our  defires,  fo  that  we  may  fafely,  and  without  any 
hindrance,  make  the  port  of  fomeone  of  thofe  iflands 
I  have  promifed  you,  what  would  become  of  you,  if, 
when  I  had  gained  it,  and  made  you  lord  thereof,  you 
ihould  render  all  infFe&ual  by  not  being  a  knight, 
nor  defiring  to  be  one,  and  by  having  neither  valour 
nor  intention  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  you,  or  to 
defend  your  dominions  ?    For  you  muil  know,  that, 
in  kingdoms  and  provinces  newly  conquered,  the 
minds  of  the  natives  are  never  fo  quiet,  nor  fo  much 
in  the  intereil  of  their  new  mailer,  but  there  is  ilill 
ground  to  fear,  that  they  will  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  change  of  things,  and  once  more,  as  they 
call  it,  try  their  fortune  :  and  therefore  the  new  pof« 
feílbr  ought  to  have  underilanding  to  know  how  to 
con  duel:  himfelf,  and  courage  to  act  offen  fively  and 
defeniively,  whatever  fhall  happen.  In  this  that  hath 
now  befallen  us,  anfwered  Sancho,  I  wifh  I  had  been 
furniihed  with  that  underilanding  and  valour  your 
worfhip  fpeaks  of;  but  I  fwear,  on  the  faithof  a  poor 
man,  I  am  at  this  time  fitter  for  plaiilcrs  than  dif- 
courfes.  /Try,  Sir,  whether  you  are  able  to  rife,  and 
we  will  help  up  Rozinante,  though  he  does  not  deferve 
it,  for  he  was  the  principal  caufe  of  all  this  mauling. 
I  never  believed  the  like  of  Rozinante,  whom  I  took 
to  be  challe,  and  as  peaceable  as  myfelf.  But  it  is  a 
true  faying,  that  '*  much  time  is  neceifary  to  come  to 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  perfons      and  that  f*  we  are 
fure  of  nothing  in  this  life. ''Who  could  have  thought, 
that,  after  fuch  fwinging  flaihes  as  you  gave  that  un- 
fortunate adventurer,  there  ihould  come  poft,  as  it 
were,  in  purfuit  you,  this  vail  tempcil  of  pack- 
flaves,  which  has  discharged  itfelf  upon  our  ihoulders  ? 

Thine, 
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Thine,  Sancho,  replied  Don  Quixote,  ihould,  one 
would  think,  be  ufed  to  fuch  ftorms ;  but  mine,  that 
were  brought  up  between  muflins  and  cambricks, 
muft  needs  be  more  fenfible  of  the  grief  of  this  mifhap. 
And  were  it  not  that  I  imagine  (do  I  fay  imagine?) 
did  I  not  know  for  certain,  that  all  thefe  inconvenien- 
cies  areinfeparably  annexed  to  theprofeffion  of  arms, 
i  would  fuffer  myfelf  to  diehereout  of  pure  vexation. 
To  this  replied  the  fquire :  Sir,  fince  thefe  miihaps 
are  the  genuine  fruits  and  harvefts  of  chivalry,  pray 
tell  me  whether  they  fall  out  often,  or  whether  they 
have  their  fet  times  in  which  they  happen  ;  for,  to 
my  thinking,  two  more  fuch  harvefts  will  difable  us 
from  ever  reaping  a  third,  if  God  of  his  infinite  mercy 
does  not  fuccour  us. 

Learn,  friend  Sancho,  anfweredDon  Quixote,  that 
the  life  of  knights-errant  is  fubjecl  to  a  thoufand  perils 
and  miihaps :  but  then  they  are  every  whit  as  near 
becoming  kings  and  emperors  ;  and  this  experience 
hath  ihewn  us  in  many  and  divers  knights,  whofe 
hiílories  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with.  I  could  tell  ^ 
you  now,  if  the  pain  would  give  me  leave,  of  fome, 
who,  by  the  itrength  of  their  arm  alone,  have  mount- 
ed to  the  high  degrees  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  thefe 
very  men  were,  before  and  after,  involved  in  fundry 
calamities  and  misfortunes.  For  the  valorous  Amadis 
de  Gaul  faw  himfelf  in  the  power  of  his  mortal  ene- 
my, Archelaus  the  enchanter,  "of  whom  it  is  pofitively 
^affirmed,  that,  when  he  had  him  prifoner,  he  gave  him 
above  two  hundred  laihes  with  his  horfe's  bridle,  af- 
ter he  had  tied  him  to  a  pillar  in  his  court-yard.  And 
moreover  there  is  a  private  author,  of  no  fmall  credit, 
who  tells  us,  that  the  "  knight  of  the  fun,  being 
caught  by  a  trap-door,  which  funk  under  his  feet,  in 
a  certain  caftle,  found  himfelf  at  the  bottom  in  a  deep 
dungeon  under  ground,  bound  hand  and  foot ;  where 
they  adminiitered  to  him  one  of  thofe  things  they  call  a 
clyfler,  of  fnow- water  and  fand,  that  almoft  did  his 
I  bwfinefs ; 
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bufinefs ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  fuccoured  in  that  great 
diftrefs  by  a  certain  fage,  his  fpecial  friend,  it  had 
gone  very  hard  with  the  poor  knight/*  So  that  I  may 
very  well  fuffer  among  fo  many  worthy  perfons  who 
underwent  much  greater  affronts  than  thofe  we  now 
undergo:  for  I  would  have  you  know,  Sancho,  that 
wounds,  which  are  given  with  initruments  that  are 
accidentally  in  one's  hand,  are 'no  affront.  And  thus  it 
is  exprefly  written  in  the  law  of  combat,  that  if  a 
fhoe-maker  ftrikes  a  perfon  with  the  Laft  he  has  in  his 
hand,  though  it  be  really  of  wood,  it  will  not  there- 
fore be  faid,  that  the  perfon  thus  beaten  with  it  was 
cudgelled.  I  fay  this,  that  you  may  not  think,  though 
we  are  mauled  in  this  fcuffte,  we  are  difgraced  :  for 
the  arms  thofe  men  carried,  wherewith  they  pounded 
us,  were  no  other  than  their  pack-itaves ;  and  none  of 
them,  as  I  remember,  had  either  tuck,  fword,  or 
dagger.  They  gave  me  no  leifure,  anfwered  Sancho, 
to  obferve  fo  narrowly ;  for  fcarcely  had  1  laid  hand 
on  my  whyniard  *,  when  they  croffed  my  moulders 
with  their  faplins,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  de- 
prived my  eyes  of  fight,  and  my  feet  of  ilrength,  lay- 
ing me  where  I  now  lie,  and  where  I  am  not  fo  much 
concerned  to  think  whether  the  bufinefs  of  the  threih- 
ing  be  an  affront  or  no,  as  I  am  troubled  at  the  pain 
of  the  blows,  which  will  leave  as  deep  an  impreilion 
in  my  memory,  as  on  my  ihoulders.  All  this,  not- 
withílanding,  I  tell  you,  brother  Panca,  replied  Don 
Quixote,  there  is  no  remembrance,  which  time  does 
not  obliterate,  nor  pain,  which  death  does  not  put  an 
end  to.  What  greater  misfortune  can  there  be,  re- 
plied Panca,  than  that,  which  remains  till  time  effaces 
it,  and  till  death  puts  an  end  to  it  ?  If  this  mifchance 
of  ours  were  of  that  fort,  which  people  cure  with  a 
couple  ofplaifters,  it  would  not  be  altogether  fo  bad  : 

*  Tizona  :  a  romantic  name  given  to  the  fword  of  Roderick 
Eiax  dc  Bivar,  the  fatuous  Spaniih  General  againil  the  Moors. 

but, 
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but,  for  aught  I  fee,  all  the  plaifters  of  an  hofpital 
will  not  be  fufficient  to  fetus  to  rights  again. 

Have  done  with  this,  and  gather  itrength  out  of 
weaknefs,  Sancho,  anfwered  Don  Quixote  ;  for  fo  I 
purpofe  to  do  :  and  let  us  fee  how  Rozinante  does  ; 
for,  by  what  I  perceive,  not  the  leaftpart  of  this  mis- 
fortune has  fallen  to  the  poor  beaft's  ihare.  That  is 
not  at  all  ftrange,  anfwered  Sancho,  fmce  he  alfo  ap- 
pertains to  a  knight-errant.  But  what  I  wonder  at, 
is,  that  my  afs  mould  come  off  fcot-free,  where  we 
have  paid  fo  dear.  Fortune  always  leaves  fome  door 
open  in  difafters,  whereby  to  come  at  a  remedy,  faid 
Don  Quixote.  I  fay  this,  becaufe  this  poor  bead  may 
now  fupply  the  want  of  Rozinante,  by  carrying  me 
hence  to  fome  cattle,  where  I  may  be  cured  of  my 
wounds.  Nor  do  I  take  the  being  mounted  in  this 
faihion  to  be  diihonourable  ;  for  1  remember  to  have 
read,  that  the  good  old  Silenus,  governor  and  tutor 
of  the  merry  god  of  laughter,  when  he  made  his  entry 
into  the  city  of  the  hundred  gates,  went  riding,  much 
to  his  fatisfacVion,  on  a  moil  beautiful  afs.  It  is  like 
he  rode  as  your  worihip  fays,  anfwered  Sancho  :  but 
there  is  a  main  difference  between  riding  and  lying 
athwart,  like  a  fack  of  rubbiih.  To  which  Don  Quix- 
ote anfwered  :  The  wounds  received  in  battle  rather 
give  honour  than  take  it  away  ;  fo  that,  friend  Panca, 
anfwer  me  no  more,  but,  as  I  have  already  faid  to 
youj  raife  me  up  as  well  as  you  can,  and  place  me 
in  whatever  manner,  you  pleafe  upon  your  afs,  that 
we  may  get  hence  before  night  comes  on,  and  over- 
takes us  in  this  uninhabited  place.  Yet  1  have  heard 
your  worihip  &y,  quoth  Panca,  that  it  is  ufual  for 
knights-errant  to  -ileep  on  heaths  and  defarts  moit 
part  of  the  year,  and  that  they  look  upon  it  to  be 
very  fortunate.  That  is,  faid  Don  Quixote,  when 
they  cannot  help  it,  or  are  in  love  :  and  this  is  fo 
true,  that  there  have  been  knights,  who,  unknown 
to  their  miftreffes,  have  expofed  themfelves,  for  two 

years 
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years  together,  upon  rocks,  to  the  fun  and  the  ihade, 
and  to  the  inclemencies  of  heaven.  One  of  thefe  was 
Amadis,  when,  calling  himfelf  Beltenebros  *,  he  took 
up  his  lodging  on  the  poor  rock,  whether  for  eight 
years  or  eight  months  I  know  not,  for  I  am  not  per- 
fect in  his  hiftory.  It  is  fufficient,  that  there  he  was, 
doing  penance  for  I  know  not  what  diítafte  ihewn 
him  by  the  lady  Oriana.  But  let  us  have  done  with 
this,  Sancho,  and  difpatch  before  fuch  another  mis- 
fortune happens  to  the  afs  as  hath  befallen  Rozinante, 
That  would  be  the  devil  indeed,  quoth  Sancho  ; 
and  fending  forth  thirty  alas's,  and  fixty  iighs,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  curfes  on  whofoever  had  brought 
him  thither,  he  raifed  himfelf  up,  but  ilaid  bent  by 
the  way  like  a  Turkiih  bow,  entirely  unable  to  itand 
upright:  and  with  all  this  fatigue  he  made  a  ihift  to 
faddle  his  afs,  who  had  alfo  taken  advantage  of  that 
day's  exceíílve  liberty,  to  go  a  little  aitray*  He  thea 
heaved  up  Rozinante,  who,  had  he  had  a  tongue  to 
complain  with,  moil  certainly  would  not  have  been 
outdone  either  by  Sancho  or  his  mailer.  In  fine, 
Sancho  fettled  Don  Quixote  upon  the  afs,  and  tying 
Rozinante  by  the  head  to  his  tail,  led  them  both  by 
the  halter,  proceeding  now  fafter  now  flower  toward 
the  place  where  he  thought  the  road  might  lie.  And 
he  had  fcarce  gone  a  ihort  league,  when  fortune 
(which  was  conducting  his  affairs  from  good  to  bet- 
ter) difcovered  to  him  the  road,  in  which  he  efpied  an 
inn  ;  which,  to  his  forrow  and  Don  Quixote's  joy, 
muil  needs  be  a  caílle.  Suncho  pofitively  maintained 
it  was  an  inn,  and  his  mailer  that  it  was  a  caftle ;  and 
the  obílinate  difpute  lailed  fo  long,  that  they  had  time 
to  arrive  there  before  it  ended  ;  and  without  mor* 
ado,  Sancho  entered  into  it  with  his  firing  of  cattle© 

•  The  lovely  obfcure, 
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Of  what  happened  to  the  ingenious  gentleman  in  the  inn, 
which  he  imagined  to  be  a  caftle*  , 

THE  inn-keeper,  feeing  Don  Quixote  laid  acrofs 
the  afs,  enquired  of  Sancho,  what  ailed  him  ? 
Sancho  anfwered  him,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  fall 
from  a  rock,  whereby  his  ribs  were  fomewhat  bruifed. 
The  inn-keeper  had  a  wife  of  a  different  difpofnion 
from  thofe  of  the  like  occupation  ;  for  (he  was  natu- 
rally charitable,  and  touched  with  the  misfortunes  of 
her  neighbours:  fo  that  fhe  prefently  fet  herfelf  to 
cure  Don  Quixote,  and  made  her  daughter,  a  very 
comely  young  maiden,  aíhíl  her  in  the  cure  of  her 
gueil  *.  There  was  alio  a  fervant  in  the  inn,  an 
Afturian  wench,  broad-faced,  flat-headed,  and  fad- 
dle-nofed,  with  one  eye  fquinting,  and  the  other  not 
jfiuch  better  f .  It  is  true,  the  activity  of  her  body 
made  amends  for  her  other  defe&s.  She  was  not 
feven  hands  high  from  her  feet  to  her  head  ;  and  her 
ihoulders,  which  burdened  her  a  little  too  much, 
made  her  look  down  to  the  ground  more  than  fne 
cared  to  do.  Now  this  agreeable  lafs  helped  the  dam- 
fel ;  and  they  two  made  Don  Quixote  a  very  forry  bed 
in  a  garret,  which  gave  evident  tokens  of  having  for- 
merly ferved  many  years  as  a  horfe-loft.  In  which 
room  lodged  alio  a  carrier,  whofe  bed  lay  a  little  be- 
yond that  of  our  Don  Quixote.  And  though  it  wai 
compofed  of  pannels,  and  other  trappings  of  his  mules, 
it  had  much  the  advantage  of  Don  Quixote's,  which 

*  So,  in  Amadis  dc  Gaul  (b.  13.  ch.  13.)  the  confiable  of  the 
caftle's  daughter  knows  fo  much  of  furgery,  and  applies  fuch 
ointments  and  balfams  to  the  wounds  of  Don  Rogel  of  Greece, 
and  Brianges  of  Bceotia,  that  ihe  heals  the  former  in  twelve 
days,  and  the  latter  in  thirty. 

•J-  The  very  defcription  of  the  damfel  who  conducts  prince 
l/mdamart  to  the  cavern,  where  the  favages  had  conveyed  the 
(>  rime  ft  Rofalva.   Amadis  de  Gaul,  vol.  19.  ch.  2S. 

con. 
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coníiíled  of  four  not  very  fmooth  boards,  upon  two) 
not  very  equal  treifels,  and  a  flock-bed  no  thicker  than 
a  quilt,  and  full  of  knobs,  which,  if  one  had  not  feen 
through  the  breaches  that  they  were  wool,  by  the 
hardnefs  might  have  been  taken  for  pebble-ilones  ; 
with  two  iheets  like  the  leather  of  an  old  target,  and 
a  rug,  the  threads  of  which,  if  you  had  a  mind,  yon 
might  number  without  lofing  a  fmgle  one  of  the  ac- 
count. .  2  * 

In  this  wretched  bed  was  Don  Quixote  laid  ;  and 
immediately  the  hoftefs  and  her  daughter  plaiftered 
him  from  head  to  foot,  Maritornes  (for  fo  the  Aftu- 
rian  was  called)  holding  the  light.  And  as  thehoftefr 
laid  on  the  plaifters,  perceiving  Don  Qaixote  to  be  fa 
full  of  bruifes  in  all  parts,  ihe  faid,  that  they  féemed 
to  be  rather  marks  of  blows  than  of  a  fall.  They 
were  not  blows,  faid  Sancho  5  but  the  rock  had  many 
iharp  points  and  knobs,  and  every  one  has  left  its 
mark  :  he  faid  alfo,  Pray,  forfooth,  order  it  fo,  that 
fome  towe  may  be  left ;  fomebody  elfe  may  have  oc- 
cafion  for  it,  for  my  fides  alfo  ake  a  little.    So  then, 
faid  the  holléis,  you  have  had  a  fall  too.  No  fall, 
faid  Sancho  Panca  ;  but  the  fright  I  took  at  feeing 
my  mailer  fall  has  made  my  body  fo  fore,  that  me* 
thinks  I  have  received  a  thoufand  drubs.    That  may 
very  well  be,  faid  the  girl  ;  for  I  have  often  dreamed 
that  I  was  falling  down  from  fome  high  tower,  and 
could  never  come  to  the  ground  ;  and  when  I  havtf 
awaked,  I  have  found  myfeif  as  bruifed  and  battered, 
as  if  I  had  really  fallen.    But  here  is  the  point,  mif» 
trefs,  anfwered  Sancho  Pan 9a,  that  I,  without  dream- 
ing at  all,  and  moré  awake  than  I  am  now,  find  my* 
felf  with  almoit  as  many  bruifes  as  my  mailer  Dorfc 
Quixote.   How  is  this  cavalier  called,  quoth  the 
Aílurian  Mantornes?  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
anfwered>Sancho  Panca  :  he  is  a  knight-errant,  and 
one  of  tne  beil  and  moil  valiant  that  has  been  feen 
this  long  time  in  the  world.  What  is  a  knight-errant, 
G  z  replied 
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replied  the  wench  ?  Are  you  fuch  a  novice,  that  you 
do  not  know,  anfwered  Sancho  Panca  ?  Then  learn, 
filler  of  mine,  that  a  knight- errant  is  a  thing  that, 
in  two  words,  is  feen  cudgelled  and  an  emperor  ;  to. 
day  is  the  moft  unfortunate  creature  in  the  world, 
and  the  moft  neceflitous  ;  and  to-morrow  will  have 
two  or  three  crowns  of  kingdoms  to  give  to  his  fqui?e. 
How  comes  it  then  to  pafs,  that  you,  being  fquire  to 
this  fo  worthy  a  gentleman,  faid  the  hoftefs,  have  not 
yet,  as  it  feems,  got  fo  much  as  an  earldom  ?  It  is 
early  days  yet,  anfwered  Sancho  :  for  it  is  but  a 
month  iince  we  fet  out  in  queft  of  adventures,  and 
hitherto  we  have  met  with  none  that  deferve  the  name. 
And  fometimes  one  looks  for  one  thing,  and  finds  ano- 
ther. True  it  is,  if  my  matter  Don  Quixote  recovers 
of  this  wound  or  fall,  and  I  am  not  dilabled  thereby, 
I  would  not  truck  my  hopes  for  the  beft  title  in 
Spain. 

All  this  difcourfe  Don  Quixote  liilened  to  very  at- 
tentively ;  and,  fetting  himfelf  up  in  his  bed  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  taking  the  hoftefs  by  the  hand,  he 
faid  to  her :  Believe  me,  beauteous  lady,  you  may 
reckon  yourfelf  happy  in  having  lodged  my  perfon  in 
this  your  caftle,  and  fuch  a  perfon,  that,  if  I  do  not 
praife  myfelf,  it  is  becaufe,  as  is  commonly  faid,  felf- 
praife  depreciates  :  but  my  fquire  will  inform  you 
who  I  am.  I  only  fay,  that  I  ihall  retain  the  fervict 
you  have  done  me  eternally  engraved  in  my  memory, 
'and  be  grateful  to  you  vvhilft  my  life  ihall  remain. 
And  had  it  pleafed  the  high  heavens,  that  love  had 
not  held  me  fo  enthralled,  and  fubje&ed  to  his  laws, 
and  to  the  eyes  of  that  beautiful  ingrate,  whofe  name 
I  mutter  between  my  teeth,  the  eyes  of  this  lovelr 
virgin  had  been  mifcrefles  of  my  liberty. 

The  hoftefs,  her  daughter,  and  the  good  Mari- 
tornes, flood  confounded  at  hearing  our  knight-er- 
rant's  difcourfe,  which  they  underitood  juft  as  much 
as  if  he  had  fpokan  Greek  :  though  they  gueffed  that 

it 
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it  all  tended  to  compliments  and  offers  of  fervice. 
And,  not  being  accuftomed  to  fuch  kind  of  language, 
they  ftared  at  him  with  admiration,  and  thought  him 
another  fort  of  man  than  thofe  now  in  faihion ;  and 
fo,  thanking  him,  with  inn-like  phrafe,  for  his  offers, 
they  left  him.  The  Aílurian  Maritornes  do&ored 
Sancho,  who  ilo»d  in  no  lefs  need  of  it  than  hit 
ma  iter.  The  carrier  and  ihe  had  agreed  to  folace  them- 
felves  together  that  night  ;  and  ihe  had  given  him 
her  word,  that,  when  the  gueils  were  a-bed,  and  her 
mailer  and  miilrefs  aileep,  ihe  would  repair  to  him, 
and  fatisfy  his  defire  as  much  as  he  pleafed.  And 
it  is  faid  of  this  honeil  wench,  that  {he  never  made 
the  like  promife,  but  ihe  performed  it,  though  ihe 
had  made  it  on  a  mountain,  without  any  witnefs  : 
for  fhe  Hood  much  upon  her  gentility,  and  yet  thought 
it  no  difgrace  to  be  employed  in  that  calling  of  ferv* 
ing  in  an  inn  ;  often  faying,  that  misfortunes  and 
unhappy  accidents  had  brought  her  to  that  itate. 

Don  Quixote's  hard,  fcanty,  beggarly,  feeble  bed, 
flood  firft  in  the  middle  of  that  illuftrious  cock-loft  ; 
and  clofeby  it  flood  Sancho's,  which  coníiíled  only  of  a 
flag-mat,  anda  rug  that  feemed  tobe  rather  of  beaten 
hemp  than  of  wool.  Next  thefe  two  ilood  the  carrier's, 
made  up,  as  has  been  faid,  of  pannels,  and  the  whole 
furnitureof  two  of  the  bell  mules  he  had  ;  which  were 
twelve  in  number,  fieek,  fat  and  ilately  :  for  he  was 
one  of  the  richeil  carriers  of  Arevalo,  as  the  author 
of  this  hiilory  relates,  who  makes  particular  mention 
of  this  carrier,  whom  he  knew  very  well  ;  nay,  fome 
go  fo  far  as  to  fay,  he  was  fomewhat  of  kin  to  him. 
Befides,  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  was  a  very  curious  and 
very  punctual  hiilorian  in  all  things  :  and  this  appears 
plainly  from  the  circumilances  already  related;  which, 
however  feemingly  minute  and  trivial,  he  would  not 
pafs  over  in  filence.  Which  may  ferve  as  an  example 
to  the  grave  hiilorians,  who  relate  fa&s  fo  very  briefly 
and  fuccinctly,  that  we  have  fcarcely  a  talle  of  them, 
G  3  leaving 
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leaving  behind  *,  either  through  neglect,  malice,  or 
ignorance,  the  moil  fubftantial  part  of  the  work.  The 
bleiling  of  God  a  thoufand  times  on  the  author  of 
Tablante,  of  Ricamonte,  and  on  him  who  wrote  the 
exploits  of  the  Count  de  Tomillas  !  with  what  punc- 
tuality do  they  defcribe  every  thing  ! 

I  fay  then,  that,  after  the  carrier  had  vifited  his 
mules,  and  given  them  their  fecond  courfe,  he  laid 
himfelf  down  upon  his  pannels,  in  expectation  of  his 
jnolt  pundual  Maritornes.  Sancho  was  already  plai- 
fiered,  and  laid  down  ;  and,  though  he  endeavoured 
to  ileep,  the  pain  ofliis  ribs  would  notconfent ;  and 
Don  Quixote,  through  the  anguiih  of  his,  kept  his 
eyes  as  wide  open  as  a  hare.  The  whole  inn  was  in 
profound  filence,  and  no  other  light  in  it  than  what 
proceeded  from  a  lamp,  which  hung  burning  in  the 
niddle  of  the  entry.  This  marvellous  ilillnefs,  and 
the  thoughts  which  cur  knight  always  carried  about 
from  lh«  accidents  recounted  in  every  page  of 
the  books,  the  authors  of  his  misfortune,  brought  to 
his  imagination  one  of  the  ílrangeíl  whimfies  that  can 
well  be  conceived  :  which  was,  that  he  fancied  he  was 
arrived  at  a  certain  famous  caftle,  (for,  as  has  been 
faid,  ail  the  inns  where  he  lodged  were,  in  his  opi- 
nion, caftles)  and  that  the  inn-keeper's  daughter  was 
daughter  to' the  lord  of  the  caftle;  who,  captivated 
by  his  fine  appearance,  was  fallen  in  love  with  him, 
and  had  promifed  him,  that  night,  unknown  to  her 
parents,  to  ñeal  privately  to  him,  and  pafs  a  good 
part  of  it  with  him.  And  taking  all  this  chimera 
(which  he  had  formed  to  himfelf)  for  reality  - and 
truth,  he  began  to  be  uneafy,  and  to  reflect  on  the 
dangerous  criiis  to  which  his  fidelity  was  going  to  be 
expofed  ;  and  he  refrlved  in  hi*  heart  not  to  commit 
difloyalty  againil  his  lady  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo,though 
queen  Ginebra  herfelf,  with  the  lady  Quintañona, 
ihould  prefent  themfelves  before  him, 

•  Literally,  leaving  at  the  bottom  of  the  inkhorn. 
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Wh  i  i  II  his  thoughts  were  taken  up  with  th efe  ex- 
travagancies, the  time  and  the  hour  (which  to  him 
proved  an  unlucky  one)  of  the  Ailurian's  coming  drew 
near  ;  who  in  her  fmock,  and  bare-footed,  her  hair 
tucked  up  under  a  fuílian  coif,  came  with  filent  and 
cautions  iteps  into  the  room,  where  the  three  were 
lodged,  to  find  her  carrier.  But  fcarce  was  (he  come 
to  the  door,  when  Don  Quixote  perceived  her,  and, 
jiuing  up  in  his  bed,  in  fpite  of  his  plaifters  and  the 
pain  of  his  ribs,  ilretched  out  his  arms  to  receive  his 
beauteous  damfel  the  Ailurian,  who,  crouching,  and 
holding  her  breath,  went  with  hands  extended  feeling 
for  her  lover.  Thus  ihe  encountered  Don  Quixote's 
arms,  who  caught  fail  hold  of  her  by  the  wriil,  and 
pulling  her  toward  him,  ihe  not  daring  to  fpeak  a 
word,  made  her  fit  down  on  tbe  bed  by  him  *.  Pre- 
fently  he  fell  to  feeling  her  fmock,  which,  though  it 
was  of  canvas,  feemed  to  him  to  be  of  the  fin  eft  and 
fofteil  lawn.  She  had  on  her  wriil  a  ilring  of  glafs- 
beads  but  to  his  fancy  they  were  precious  oriental 
pearls.  Her  hairs,  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  horfe's  mane, 
he  took  for  threads  of  the  brighteft  gold  of  Arabia, 
whofc  fplendor  obfcures  that  of  the  fun  itfelf.  And 
though  her  breath,  dpirbtlefs,  ímeiled  of  ilale  Jail- 
night's  falt-nih,  he  fancied  himfelf  fuckingircm  her 
tip*  a  delicious  and  aromatic  odour.  In  ihort,  he 
painted  her  in  his  imagination  in  the  very  form  and 
inanner,  he  had  read  defcribed  in  his  books,  of  ib m e 
princefs,  who  comes,  adorned  in  the  manner  here  men- 
tioned, to  vifit  thedangerouily  wounded  knight,  with 
whom  (lie  is  in  love.  And  fo  great  wras  the  poor  gen- 
tleman's infatuation,  that  neither  the  touch,  nor  the 
breath,  nor  other  things  the  good  wench  had  about 
her,  could  undeceive  him,  though  enough  to  make 

*  So  Don  Polindo,  being  inchanted  by  the  old  magician,  his 
hoft,  miftakca  his  daughter  Leonifa  for  the  princefs  Beliiia,  em* 
braces  her,  and  is  very  fwect  upon  her.    D.  Polind.  ch.  25. 
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any  one  but  a  carrier  vomit.  Yet  he  imagined  he 
held  the  goddefs  of  beauty  between  his  arms ;  and 
clafping  her  fail,  with  an  amorous  and  low  voice,  he 
began  to  fay  to  her  :  O  !  that  I  were  in  a  condi- 
tion, beautiful  and  high  lady,  to  be  able  to  return 
fo  vail  a  favour,  as  this  you  have  done  me  by  the 
prefence  of  your  great  beauty  :  but  fortune,  who  is 
never  weary  of  perfecuting  the  good,  is  pleafed  to  lay 
me  on  this  bed,  where  I  lie  fo  bruifed  and  difabled, 
that,  though  I  were  ever  fo  much  inclined  to  gratify 
your  defires,  it  would  be  impoffible.  And  to  this  is 
added  another  ilill  greater  impofíibility,  which  is  the 
plighted  faith  I  have  given  to  the  peerlefs  Dulcinea 
del  Tobofo,  the  fole  miltrefs  of  my  moil  hidden 
thoughts.  Had  it  not  been  for  thefe  obílacles,  I 
ihould  not  have  been  fo  dull  a  knight,  as  to  let  flip 
the  happy  opportunity  your  great  goodnefs  has  put 
into  my  hands. 

Maritornes  was  in  the  utmofl  pain,  and  in  a  violent 
fweat,  to  find  herfelf  held  fo  fail  by  Don  Quixote  ; 
and  not  hearing  or  minding  what  he  faid  to  her,  ihe 
ilruggled,  without  fpeaking  a  word,  to  get  loofe  from 
him.  The  honeil  carrier,  whofe  loofe  defires  kept  him 
awake,  heard  his  fweetheart  from  the  firil  moment  ihe 
entered  the  door,  and  liftened  attentively  to  all  that 
Don  Quixote  faid  ;  and,  jealous  that  the  Ailurian  had 
broken  her  word  with  him  for  another,  he  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  Don  Quixote's  bed,  and  ilood  ilill,  to 
fee  what  would  come  of  thofe  fpeeches  which  he  did 
not  underiland.  But,  feeing  that  the  wench  ilrove  to 
get  from  him,  and  that  Don  Quixote  laboured  to  hold 
her,  not  liking  thejeil,  he  lifted  up  his  arm,  and  dis- 
charged fo  terrible  a  blow  on  the  lanthorn  jaws  of  the 
enamoured  knight,  that  he  bathed  his  mouth  in  blood  ; 
and,  not  content  with  this,  he  mounted  upon  his  ribs, 
and  paced  them  over,  fomewhat  above  a  trot,  from 
«nd  to  end.  The  bed,  which  was  a  little  crazy,  and 
its  foundations  none  of  the  ílrongeíl,  being  unable  to 
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bear  the  additional  weight  of  the  carrier,  came  down 
with  them  to  the  ground  :  at  which  great  noife  the 
hoii  awaked,  and  prefently  imagined  it  mu  ft  be  fome 
prank  of  Maritornes^  ;  for  having  called  to  her  aloud, 
ihe  made  no  anfwer.   With  this  fufpicion  he  got  up ; 
and,  lighting  a  candle,  went  toward  the  place  where  he 
had  heard  the  builie.The  wench,  perceiving  her  mailer 
coming,  and  knowing  him  to  be  terribly  paifionate, 
all  trembling  and  confounded,  betook  herfejf  to  San- 
cho Panel's  bed,  who  was  now  aileep ;  and  creeping 
in,  ihe  lay  clofe  to  him,  and  as  round  as  an  egg.  The 
inn-keeper  entering,  faid  :  Where  are  you,  ilrumpet  * 
thefe  are  moil  certainly  fome  of  your  doings.  Now 
Sancho  awaked,  and  perceiving  that  bulk  lying  as  it 
were  a- top  of  him,  fancied  he  had  got  the  night-mare, 
and  began  to  lay  about  him  on  every  fide  :  and  not  a 
few  of  his  ñíly-cuíFs  reached  Maritornes,  who,  pro- 
voked by  the  fmart,  and  laying  all  modefty  aiide, 
made  Sancho  fuch  a  return  in  kind,  that  ihe  quite 
rouzed  him  from  ileep,  in  fpite  of  his  drowfinefs :  who 
finding  himfelf  handled  in  that  manner,  withoutknow- 
ing  by  whom,  raifed  himfelf  up  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  grappled  with  Maritornes ;  and  there  began  be- 
tween thefe  two  the  tougheil  and  pleafanteíl  ikirmiih 
in  the  world*    The  carrier  perceiving,  by  the  light 
of  the  hofl's  candle,  how  it  fared  with  his  miftrefs, 
quitted  Don  Quixote,  and  ran  to  give  her  the  necef- 
fary  aífiílance.    The  landlord  did  the  fame,  but  with 
a  different  intention ;  for  his  was  to chailife  the  wench, 
concluding,  without  doubt,  that  ihe  was  thefoleocca- 
fion  of  all  this  harmony.  And  fo,  as  the  proverb  goes, 
the  cat  to  the  rat,  the  rat  to  the  rope,  and  the  rope  to 
the  ilick  :  the  carrier  belaboured  Sancho,  Sancho  the 
wench,  the  wench  him,  the  inn-keeper  the  wench  ; 
and  all  laid  about  them  fo  thick,  that  they  gavethem- 
felve6  not  a  minute's  reil :  and  the  beil  of  it  was,  that 
the  landlord's  candle  went  out ;  and  they,  being  left 
in  the  dark,  threihed  one  another  fg  unmercifully, 
G  5  that, 
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that,  let  the  hand  light  where  it  would,  it  left  nothing 
found  *. 

There  lodged  by  chance  that  night  in  the  inn  an 
officer,  of  thofe  they  call  the  holy  brotherhood  of 
Toledo  f  ;  who,  likewife  hearing  the  ílrange  noife  of 
the  fcuffle,  catched  up  his  wand,  and  the  tin-box 
which  held  his  commiflion,  and  entered  the  room  in 
thedark,  crying  out :  Forbear,  in  the  name  of  j  uilice  ; 
forbear,  in  the  name  of  the  holy  brotherhood.  And 
the  firft  he  lighted  on  was  the  battered  Don  Quixote, 
who  lay  on  his  demoliihed  bed,  ilretchcd  upon  his 
back,  and  quite  fenfelefs  ;  and  laying  hold  of  his 
beard,  as  he  was  groping  about,  he  cried  out  incef- 
fantly,  I  charge  you  to  aid  and  a  Hi  11  me  :  but,  finding 
that  the  perfon  he  had  laid  hold  of  neither  ftirred  nor 
moved,  he  concluded  that  he  muit  be  dead,  and  that 
the  people  within  the  room  were  his  murderers  :  and 
with  this  fufpicion  he  raifed  his  voice  Hill  louder,  cry- 
ing>  Shut  the  inn-door,  fee  that  nobody  gets  out  ; 
for  they  have  killed  a  man  here.  This  voice  aítoniíheá 
them  all,  and  each  of  them  left  the  conflict  the  very 
moment  the  voice  reached  them.  The  landlord  with- 
drew to  his  chamber,  the  carrier  to  his  pannels,  and 
tlie  wench  to  her  ilraw  :  only  the  unfortunate  Don 

*  This  whole  adventure*  with  fome  variety  of  hvamorous  cirw 
cumftances,  feems  borrowed  from  that  of  Don  Rogel  (in  Amadia- 
de  Gaul,  b.  12.  chu  32.)  who,  with  his  two  companions,  and  each 
their  fquire,  takes  tfp  his  lodging  at  a  caftle,  the  confiable  where » 
of  had  married  a  young  lady  the  day  . before.  This  lady,  dancing 
with  Don  Rogel,  falls  defperately  in  love  with  him  ;  and  gets  her 
waiting-woman  to  take  her  place  with  her  hufband,  while  ibe- 
goes  to  bed  to  the  knight.  This  arch  hurley,  .having  agreed  with 
Don  Rogei's  fquire  to  entertain  him,  while  her  miilrefs  is  em- 
ployed with  his  mailer,  and  it  being  imponible  for  her  to  fupply 
her  own  mailer  and  the  knight's  man  at  the  fame  time,  procure* 
the  fcul  lion- wench,  a  black,  to  folace  the  fquire  in  her  place  ;. 
which  ihe  undertakes  with  great  alacrity.  She  i«  defcribed  with 
thick  lips,  flat  nofe,  wide  noftrils,  &c.  much  like  Maritornes. 

f  They  patrol  in  fquadrons,  to  apprehend  robbers  and  difor- 
derly  pérfons. 
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Quixote  and  Sancho  could  not  íür  from  the  place  they 
were  in.  Now  the  officer  let  go  Don  Quixote's 
beard,  and  went  out  to  get  a  light,  to  fearch  after  and 
apprehend  the  delinquents  :  but  he  found  none  ;  far, 
the  inn-keeper  had  purpofely  extinguished  the  lamp, 
when  he  retired  to  his  chamber  ;  and  the  officer  was 
forced  to  have  recourie  to  the  chimney,  where,  after 
much  pains  and  time,  he  lighted  another  lamp, 

chap.  nr. 

Wherein  are  continued  the  numlerlefs  hardjhtps  'which  the 
brave  Don  Quixote  and  his  good  /quire  Sancho  Panga 
underwent  in  the  inn,  nühiah  he  unhappily  took  for  a 
cafile. 

BY  this  time  Don  Quixote  was  come  to  himfelf, 
and,  with  the  very  fame  tone  of  voice  with 
which,  the  day  before,  he  had  called  to  his  fquire, 
when  he  lay  itreíched  along  in  the  valley  of  pack* 
ftavet,  he  began  to  call  to  him,  faying:  Sancho*, 
friend,  íleepeíl  thou  l  íleepeít  thou,  friend  Sancho  i 
How  íhould  I  ileep  ?  woe  is  me  !  anfwered  Sancho, 
full  of  trouble  and  vexation  ;  I  cannot  but  think  all 
the  devils  in  hell  have  been  in  my  company  to-iiight. 
Y ou  may  very  well  believe  fo,  anfwered  DonfQuixote ; 
and  either  I  know  little,  or  this  caftle  is  enchanted. 
For  you  muft  know — bus  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you,  you  mud  fwear  to  keep  fecret  until  after  my 
death.  Yes,  I  fwear,  anfwered  Sancho.  I  fay  it, replied 
Don  Quixote,  becaufe  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  taking 
r.way  any  body's  reputation.  I  do  fwear,  faid  Sancho 
sigain,  I  will  keep  it  fecret  until  after  your  deceafe, 
and  God  grant  Í  may  difcover  it  to-morrow.  Have  I 
done  you  fo  many  ill  turns,  Sancho,  anfwered  Don 
Quixote,  that  you  would  willingly  fee  me  dead  fo 
very  foon  ?  It  is  not  for  that,  anfwered  Sancho;  but 
I  am  an  enemy  to  keeping  things  long,  and  I  would 
not  have  them  rot  with  keeping.  Be  it  for  what  it 
G  6  wilfc. 
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will,  faid  Don  Quixote ;  I  truil  for  greater  matters 
than  that  to  your  love  and  kindnefs;  and  therefore 
you  mufl  know,  that  this  night  there  has  befallen  me 
one  of  the  ílrangeíl  adventures  imaginable  ;  and,  to 
tell  it  you  in  few  words,  know,  that  a  little  while  ago 
there  came  to  me  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  this 
Caille,  who  is  the  moil  accompliihed  and  beautiful 
damfel  that  is  to  be  found  in  a  great  part  of  the  habi- 
table earth.  What  could  I  not  tell  you  of  the  grace- 
fulnefs  of  her  perfon  ?  what  of  the  fprightlinefs  of  her 
wit?  what  of  other  hidden  charms,  which,  to  preferve 
the  fidelity  I  owe  to  my  lady  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo,  I 
will  pafs  over  untouched  and  in  filence?  only  I  muil 
tell  you,  that  heaven,,  envying  fo  great  happinefs  as 
fortune  had  put  into  my  hands,  or  perhaps  (which  is 
more  probable)  this  caftle,  as  I  faid  before,  being  en- 
chanted,  at  the  time  that  ihe  and  I  were  engaged  in 
the  fweeteil  and  moil  amorous  converfation,  without 
my  feeing  it,  or  knowing  whence  it  came,  comes  a 
hand,  failened  to  the  arm  of  fome  monftrous  giant, 
and  gave  me  fuch  a  doufe  on  the  chaps,  that  they  were 
all  bathed  in  blood  ;  and  it  afterwards  pounded  me  in 
fuch  fort,  that  I  am  in  a  worfe  cafe  than  yefterday, 
when  the  carriers,  for  Rozin  ante's  frolic,  did  us  the 
mifchief  you  know.  Whence  I  conjecture,  that  the 
treafure  of  this  damfePs  beauty  is  guarded  by  fome 
enchanted  Moor,  and  is  not  referved  for  me  *.  Nor 
for  me  neither,  anfwered  Sancho ;  for  more  than  four 
hundred  Moors  have  cudgelled  me  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  bailing  of  the  packftaves  was  tarts  and  cheefe- 
cakes  to  it.  But  tell  me,  pray,  Sir,  call  you  this  an 
excellent  and  rare  adventure,  which  has  left  us  in  fuch 
a  pickle  ?  though  it  was  not  quite  fo  bad  with  your 
worihip,  who  had  between  your  arms  that  incompa» 

*  £o  Amadis,  confidering  a  Greek  prophecy,  concludes,  that 
the  treaiure  of  the  enchanted  chamber  was  not  referved  for  him, 
^  tut  for  his  fon  Efplandian*  Amadis  de  Caul,  b.  4.  ch.  36. 
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arable  beauty  aforefaid.  Eut  I,  what  had  I,  befides 
the  heavieft  blows  that,  I  hope,  I  mall  ever  feel  as 
long  as  I  live  ?  Woe  is  me,  and  the  mother  that  bore 
me  !  for  I  am  no  knight-errant,  nor  ever  mean  to  be 
one ;  and  yet,  of  all  the  mifadven  tures,  the  greater  part 
ftill  falls  to  my  ihare.  What  Í  have  you  been  pound- 
ed too  ?  anfwered  Don  Quixote.  Have  I  not  told  you, 
yes  ?  Evil  befal  my  lineage  !  quoth  Sancho.  Be  in 
no  pain,  friend,  faid  Don  Quixote  ;  for  I  will  now 
make  the  precious  balfam,  with  which  we  will  cure 
ourfelves  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  By  this  time 
the  officer  had  lighted  his  lamp,  and  entered  to  fee 
the  perfon  he  thought  was  killed  ;  and  Sancho,  feeing 
him  come  in,  and  perceiving  him  to  be  in  his  ihirt, 
with  a  night-cap  on  his  head,  a  lamp  in  his  hand, 
and  a  very  ill-favoured  countenance,  he  demanded  of 
his  mailer;  Pray,  Sir,  is  this  the  enchanted  Moor, 
coming  to  finiih  the  correction  he  has  beflowed  upon 
us  *  ?  It  cannot  be  the  Moor,  anfwered  Don  Quix- 
ote ;  for  the  enchanted  fuffer  not  themfelves  to  be 
feen  by  any  body.  If  they  will  not  be  feen,  they  will 
be  felt,  faid  Sancho;  witnefs  my  moulders.  Mine 
might  fpeak  too,  anfwered  Don  Quixote  :  but  this  is 
not  fufficient  evidence  to  convince  us,  that  what  we 
fee  is  the  enchanted  Moor. 

The  officer  entered;  and,  finding  them  communing 
in  fo  calm  a  manner,  flood  in  fufpence.  It  is  true 
indeed,  Don  Quixote  (till  lay  flat  on  his  back,  with- 
out being  able  to  ftir,  through  mere  pounding  and 
plaiftering.  The  officer  approached  him,  and  faid: 
How  fares  it,  honeft  friend  ?  I  would  fpeak  more 
refpeélfully,  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  were  I  in  your 
place.  Is  it  the  falhion  of  this  country  to  talk  in  this 

*  Literally,  "  to  chaftife  us  again,  if  any  thing  be  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  inkhorn."  The  fame  figurative  expreiiion  (not  fo 
proper  for  an  Engliih  tranflation)  is  to  be  found  in  the  preceding 
cnapter,  where  Cervantes  praifes  the  punctuality  of  Cid  Hamet 
Benengeli,  in  recounting  the  minuteft  circumfUnces  of  the  hiftory. 
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manner  to  knights-arrant,  blockhead  ?  The  officer, 
feeing  himíelf  fo  ill-treated  by  one  of  fo  fcurvy  an 
appearance,,  could  not  bear  it ;' and, '  lifting  up  the 
brafs-Iamp,  with  all  its  oil,  gave  it  Don  Quixote 
over  the  pate,  in  fuch  fort,  that  he  broke  his  head  ; 
snc,  all  being  in  the  dark,  he  ran  inftantly  out  of 
the  room.  Doubtlefs,  Sir,  quoth  Sancho  Panca,  this 
h  the  enchanted  Moor  ;  and  he  referees  the  treafure 
for  others,  and  for  us  only  blows  and  lamp-knocks  *. 
ft  is  even  fo,  anfwcred  Don  Quixote  :  and  it  is  to  no< 
purpoie  to  regard  this  buiinefs  of  enchantments, .or  to 
be  out  of  humour  or  angry  with  them  ;  for  as  they  are 
irivifibíe  and  fantaltical  only,  we  ihall  find  nothing 
to  be  revenged  on,  though  we  endeavour  it  never  fo 
much.  Get  you  up,  Sancho,  if  you  can,  and  call  the 
governor  of  this  fortrefs ;  and  take  care  to  get  me  fome 
oil,  wine,  fait,  and  rofemary,  to  make  the  healing 
balfam  :  for,  in  truth,  I  believe  I  want  it  very  much 
at  this  time ;  for  the  wound  this  phantom  has  given 
me 'bleeds  very  fail* 

Sancho  got  up,,  with  pain  enough  of  his  bones, 
and  went  in  the  dark  towards  the  landlord's  cham- 
ber ;  and  meeting  with  the  officer,  who  was  liilening 
to  difcover  what  his  enemy  would  be  at,  faid  to  him  : 
Sir,  whoever  you  are,  do  us  the  favour  and  kindnefs 
to  help  us  to  a  little  rofemary,  oil,  fait,  and  wine  5  for 
they  are  wanted  to  cure  one  of  the  befr  knights-crrant 
in  the  world,  who  lies  in  yon  bed,  forely  wounded 
by  the  hards  of  the  enchanted  Moor  that  is  in  this- 
inn.  The  officer,  hearing  him  talk  at  this  rate,  took 
him  for  one  out  of  his  fen  fes.  And  the  day  begin- 
ning to  dawn,  he  opened  the  inn-door,  and  calling 
thehoft,  told  him  what  the  honeil  man  wanted.  The 
inn-keeper  furniihed  him  with  what  he  defired,  and 
Sancho  carried  them  to  Don  Quixote,  who  lay  with 
his  hands  on  his  head,  complaining  of  the  pain  of 
the  lamp-knock,  which  had  done  him  no  other  hurc 

*  Candilazos.  A  new-coined  word  in  tfce  original. 

than 
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than  the  raifing  a  couple  of  bumps  pretty  much 
/welled  :  and  what  he  took  for  blood  was  nothing 
but  fweat,  occafioned  by  the  anguiih  of  the  pail  itorm. 
In  fine,  he  took  his  firoples,  and  made  a  compound 
of  them,  mixing  them  together,  and  boiling  them  a 
good  while,  until  he  thought  they  were  enough.  Then 
he  aiked  for  a  vial  to  put  it  in  :  and  there  being  no 
fuch  thing  in  the  inn  ,  herefolved  to  put  it  in  a  cruze, 
or  oii-flaik  of  tin,  which  the  hoft  made  him  aprefent 
of.  And  immediately  he  faid  over  the  cruze  above 
fourfcore  Pater- nofters,  and  as  many  Ave-maries, 
Salves  and  Credos,  and  every  word  was  accompanied 
with  a  crofs  by  way  of  benediction  :  at  all  which  were 
prefent,  Sancho,  the  inn-keeper,  and  the  officer  :  as 
for  the  carrier,  he  was  gone  fcberly  about  the  bufinefs 
of  tending  his  mules. 

This  done,  he  refolved  immediately  to  make  trial 
of  the  virtue  of  that  precous  balfam,  as  he  imagined 
it  to  be;  and  fo  he  drank  about  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  what  the  cruze  could  not  contain,  and  which  re- 
mained in  the  pot  it  was  infufed  and  boiled  in  :  and 
fcarcely  had  he  done  drinking,  when  he  began  to 
vomit  fo  violently,  that  nothing  was  left  in  his  ílo« 
xnach  ;  and,  through  the  convuliive  Teachings  and 
agitation  of  the  vomit,  he  fell  into  a  moil  copious 
fweat  ;  wherefore  he  ordered  them  to  cover  him  up 
warm,  and  to  leave  him  alone.  They  did  fo,  and 
he  continued  fail  alleep  above  three  hours,  when  he 
awoke  and  found  himfelf  greatly  relieved  in  his  body, 
and  fo  much  recovered  of  his  bruifing,  that  he  thought 
himfelf  as  good  as  cured.  And  he  was  thoroughly 
perfuaded  that  he  had  hit  on  the  true  balfam  of  Fier- 
abrás, and  tíiat,  with  this  remedy,  he  might  thence- 
forward encounter,  without  fear,  any  dangers,  battles, 
and  conflicts  whatever,  though  never  fo  perilous* 

Sancho  Panca,  who  likewife  took  his  mailer's 
amendment  for  a  miracle,  ácñreá  he  would  give 
kirn  what  remained  in  the  pipkin.,  Which  was  nofmall 

quantity* 
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quantity.  Don  Quixote  granting  his  requeft,  he  took 
it  in  both  hands,  and,  with  a  good  faith  and  better 
will,  toiTed  it  down  into  his  fiomach,  fwilling  very 
little  lefs  than  his  mailer  had  done.  Now  the  cafe 
was,  that  poor  Sancho's  ilomach  was  not  fo  nice  and 
fqueamiih  as  his  mailer's  ;  and  therefore,  before  he 
could  throw  it  up,  it  gave  him  fuch  pangs  and  loath- 
ings, with  fuch  cold  fweats  and  faintings,  that  he 
verily  thought  his  laft  hour  was  come  :  and  finding 
himfelf  fo  airlifted  and  tormented,  he  curfed  the  bal- 
fam,  and  the  thief  that  had  given  it  him.  Don  Quix- 
ote, feeing  him  in  that  condition,  faid  to  him  :  I  be- 
lieve, Sancho,  that  all  this  mifchief  has  befallen  you 
becaufe  you  are  not  dubbed  a  knight :  for  I  am  of 
opinion  Jthis  liquor  can  do  no  good  to  thofe  who  are 
not.  If/your  worihip  knew  that,  replied  Sancho  (evil 
betide  me  and  all  my  generation  !)  why  did  you  fuf- 
fer  me  to  drink  it?  By  this  time  the  drench  operated 
efFe&ually,  and  the  poor  fquire  began  to  difcharge  at 
both  ends  with  fo  much  precipitation,  that  the  flag- 
mat  upon  which  he  lay,  and  the  blanket  in  which  he 
wrapped  himfelf,  were  never  after  fit  for  ufe.  He 
fweated  and  fweated  again,  with  fuch  faintings  and 
fitSjthat  not  only  himfelf,  but  every  body  elfe,  thought 
he  was  expiring.  This  hurricane  and  evacuation  laíted 
him  near  two  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  did  not 
remain  as  his  mailer  did,  but  fo  mattered  and  broken, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  itand.^But  Don  (Quixote, 
who,  as  is  faid,  found  himfelf  at  eafe  and  whole, 
would  needs  depart  immediately  in  .queft  oí  adven- 
tures, believing  that  all  the  time  he  loitered  away 
there  was  depriving  the  world,  and  the  diíireíTedJn  it, 
of  his  aid  and  protection;  and  the  rather,  through  the 
fecurity  and  confidence  he  placed  in  the  balfam  :  aiid 
thus,  hurried  away  by  this  ftrong  defire,  he  faddleá 
Rozinante  with  his  own  hands,  and  pannelled  his 
fquire's  bead,  whom  he  alfo  helped  to  drefs,  and 
to  mount  him  upon  the  afs.   He  prefentJy  got  on 

horfc* 
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horfeback  ;  and,  coming  to  a  corner  of  the  inn,  he 
laid  hold  of  a  pike  that  flood  there,  to  ferve  him  for 
a  lance.  All  the  folks  in  the  inn  Hood  gazing  at 
him,  being  fomewhat  above  twenty  perfons :  among 
the  reft,  the  hoft's  daughter  flared  at  him,  and  he  on 
his  part  removed  not  his  eyes  from  her,  and  now  and 
then  ient  forth  a  iigh,  which  he  feemed  to  tear  up 
from  the  bottom  of  his  bowels  ;  all  imagining  it  to 
proceed  from  the  pain  he  felt  in  his  ribs,  at  leafl 
thofe  who  the  night  before  had  ieen  how  he  was 
plaiftered. 

They  being  now  both  mounted,  and  ftanding  at 
the  door  of  the  inn,  he  called  to  the  hoft,  and,  with 
a  very  folemn  and  grave  voice,  faid  to  him  :  Many 
and  great  are  the  favours,  Signor  governor,  which  in 
this  your  caftle  I  have  received,  and  I  remain  under 
infinite  obligations  to  acknowledge  them  all  the  days 
of  my  life.  If  I  could  make  you  a  return,  by  reveng- 
ing you  on  any  infolent,  who  has  done  you  outrage, 
know  that  the  duty  of  my  profeffion  is  no  other  than 
to  ftrengthen  the  weak,  to  revenge  the  injured,  and 
to  chaftife  the  perfidious.  Run  over  your  memory, 
and  if  you  find  any  thing  of  this  nature  to  recommend 
you  need  only  declare  it  ;  for  I  promife  you, 
uij  order  of  knighthood  I  have  received,  to  pro- 
cure you  fatisfa&ion  and  amends  to  your  heart's  de- 
fire .  The  hoil  anfwered  with  the  fame  gravity  :  Sir 
knight,  I  have  no  need  of  your  worfhip's  avenging 
any  wrong  for  me  ;  I  know  how  to  take  the  proper 
revenge,  when  any  injury  is  done  me  :  I  only  defire 
your  worihip  to  pay  me  for  what  you  have  had  in  the 
inn,  as  well  for  the  ftraw  and  barley  for  your  two 
beafls,  as  for  your  fupper  and  lodging.  What,  then,  is 
this  an  inn  ?  replied  Don  Quixote.  And  a  very  cre- 
ditable one,  anfwered  the  holt.  Hitherto  then  I  have 
been  in  an  error,  anfwered  Don  Quixote;  for  in  truth 
I  took  it  for  a  caftle,  and  no  bad  one  neither  :  but 
fince  it  is  fo,  that  it  is  no  caftle,  but  an  inn,  all  that 

can 
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can  now  be  done,  is,  that  you  excufe  the  payment ; 
for  I  cannot  aft  contrary  to  the  law  of  knights-errant, 
of  whom  I  certainly  know  (having  hitherto  read  no- 
thing to  the  contrary)  that  they  never  paid  for  lodg- 
ing, or  any  thing  elfe,  in  any  inn  where  they  have 
lain  ;  and  that  becaufe,  of  right  and  good  reafon, 
all  poilible  good  accommodation  is  due  to  them,  in 
recompence  of  the  infufferable  hardihips  they  endure 
in  quefl  of  adventures,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  win- 
ter and  in  fummer,  on  foot  and  on  horfeback,  with 
thiril  and  with  hunger,  with  heat  and  with  cold,  fub- 
jec~l  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  heaven,  and  to  all  the 
inconveniencies  upon  earth.  I  fee  little  to  my  purpofe 
in  all  this,  anfvvered  the  hoil ;  pay  me  what  is  my 
due,  and  let  us  have  none  of  your  ílories  and  knight- 
errantries;  for  I  make  no  account  of  any  thing,  but 
how  to  come  by  my  own.  Thou  "art  a  blockhead,  and 
a  pitiful  inn-keeper,  anfwered  Don  Quixote  :  fo  clap- 
ping fpurs  to  Rozinante,  and  brandishing  his  lance» 
hefallied  out  of  the  inn,  without  any  body's  oppofing 
him  ;  and,  without  looking  to  fee  whether  his  fquire 
followed  him  or  not,  got  a  good  way  off. 

The  hoil,  feeing  him  go  off,  without  paying  him, 
ran  to  feize  on  Sancho  Pancha,  who  faid,  that,  fmc<? 
his  mailer  would  not  pay,  he  would  not  pay  neither 
for  being  fquire  to  a  knight-errant,  as  he  was,  the 
fame  rule  and  reafon  held  as  g<?od  for  him  as  for  his 
mailer,  not  to  pay  any  thing  in  publick  houfes  and 
inns.  The  inn- keeper  grew  very  telly  at  this,  and 
threatened  him,  if  he  did  not  pay  him,  he  would  get 
it  in  a  way  he  ihould  be  forry  for.  Sancho  fwore  by 
the  order  of  chivalry,  which  his  mailer  had  received, 
that  he  would  not  pay  a  fingle  farthing,  though,  it 
fhould  coil  him  his  life  ;  for  the  laudable  and  ancient 
ufage  of  knights-errant  ihould  not  be  loft  for  him, 
nor  ihould  the  fquires  of  future  knights  have  reafon 
to  complain  of  or  reproach  him  for  the  breach  of  fo 
juil  a  right* 

Poor 
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Poor  Sancho's  ill-luck  would  have  it,  that,  among 
thofe  who  were  in  the  inn,  there  were  four  cloth- 
workers  of  Segovia,  three  needle-makers  of  the  horfe- 
fountain  of  Cordova  *,  and  two  butchers  of  Sevil,  all 
arch,  merry,  unlucky,  and  frolickfome  fellows ;  who, 
as  it  were,  mitigated  and  moved  by  the  felf-fame 
fpirit,  came  up  to  Sancho,  and  difmounting  him  from 
the  afs,  one  of  them  went  in  for  the  landlord's  bed- 
blanket ;  and  putting  him  therein,  they  looked  up, 
and  faw  that  the  cieling  was  fomevvhat  too  low  for 
their  work,  and  determined  to  go  out  into  the  yard, 
which  was  bounded  only  by  the  iky.  There  Sancho 
being  placed  in  the  midil  of  the  blanket,  they  began 
to  tofs  him  aloft,  and  to  divert  themfelves  with  him, 
as  with  a  dog  at  Shrovetide.  The  cries  which  the 
poor  blanketed  fquire  fent  forth,  were  fo  many,  and 
fo  loud,  that  they  reached  his  mailer's  ears ;  who, 
flopping  to  Hilen  attentively,  believed  that  forne  new 
adventure  was  at  hand,  until  he  found  plainly  that 
he  who  cried  was  his  fquire  :  and  turning  the  reins, 
with  a  conitrained  gallop,  he  came  up  to  the  inn  ; 
and  finding  it  íhut,  he  rode  round  it  to  difcover,  if 
he  could,  an  entrance.  But  he  was  fcarce  got  to  the 
wall  of  the  yard,  which  was  not  very  high,  when  he 
perceived  the  wicked  fport  they  were  making  with 
his  fquire.  He  faw  him  afcend  and  defcend  through 
the  air  with  fo  much  grace  and  agility,  that  if  his 
choler  would  have  fufFercd  him,  I  am  of  opinion  he 
would  have  laughed  f .    He  tried  to  get  from  his 

horfe 

*  "  El  potro  de  Cordova."  A  fquare  in  the  city  of  Cordova, 
where  a  fountain  guihes  out  from  a  horfe's  mouth  :  near  which  is 
alfo  a  whipping-poft. 

f  The  adventure  of  Sancho's  b^ing  toiled  in  a  blanket  alludes 
to  the  ftory  of  poor  Fidelio,  the  fquire  of  Don  Florando  ;  who, 
following  his  mailer  at  fome  diftaiice,  is  i'eized  by  hobgoblins,  who 
hoift  him  up  into  the  air,  and  tear  his  fieih  with  burning  pince-rs. 
lie  cries  out  for  help  ;  the  knight  knows  his  voice,  and  forces, 
back  his  tteed  toward*  the  place  ;  where  hs  fees  the  miferabie 
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horfe  upon  the  pales  :  but  he  was  fo  bruifed  and  bat- 
tered, that  he  could  not  fo  much  as  alight;  and  fo 
from  on  horfeback  he  began  to  utter  fo  many  re- 
proaches and  revilings  againft  thofe  who  were  toíTing. 
Sancho,  that  it  is  impoifible  to  put  them  down  in 
writing:  but  that  they  did  not  therefore  defiii  from 
their  laughter,  nor  their  labour ;  nor  did  the  flying 
Sancho  forbear  his  complaints,  mixed  fometimes  with 
menaces,  fometimes  with  entreaties  :  yet  all  availed 
little,  nor  would  have  availed  ;  but  at  laft  they  left 
cfF  for  pure  wearinefs.  They  then  brought  him  his 
afs ;  and,  wrapping  him  in  his  loofe  coat,  mounted 
him  thereon-  The  companionate  Maritornes,  feeing 
him  fo  harraíTed,  thought  good  to  help  him  to  a  jug 
of  water,  which  ihe  fetched  from  the  well,  that  it 
might  be  the  cooler.  Sancho  took  it,  and,  as  he  was 
lifting  it  to  his  mouth,  flopped  at  his  mailer's  calling 
to  him  aloud,  faying  :  Son  Sancho,  drink  not  water  ; 
child,  do  not  drink  it ;  it  will  kill  thee:  fee  here,  I 
hold  the  moil  holy  balfam,  (ihewing  him  thecruze  of 
the  potion)  by  drinking  but  two  drops  of  which,  you 
will  doubtlefs  be  whole  and  found  again.  At  thefe 
words,  Sancho  turned  his  eyes  as  it  were  aikew,  and 
faid  with  a  louder  voice  :  Perhaps,  you  have  forgot, 
Sir,  that  I  am  no  knight,  or  you  would  have  me 
vomit  up  what  remains  of  my  guts,  after  lail  night's 
work.  Keep  your  liquor,  in  the  devil's  name,  and  let 
me  alone.  His  ceaiing  to  fpeak,  and  beginning  to 
drink,  was  all  in  a  moment :  but  at  the  firil  fip,  find- 
ing it  was  water,  he  would  proceed  no  further,  and 
prayed  Maritornes  to  bring  him  fome  wine :  which 
ihe  did  with  a  very  good  will,  and  paid  for  it  with 
her  own  money  ;  for  they  fay  of  her,  that  though  ihe 
was  in  that  ilation,  ihe  had  fome  fhadows  and  faint 
outlines  of  a  chriftian.    As  foon  as  Sancho  had  done 

condition  of  his  f qui  re,  hut  makes  no  attempt  to  deliver  him,  con- 
cluding  it  to  be  a  viiion  only,  and  not  any  thing  real,  Don  Flo- 
rando of  England,  part  3.  ch.  8. 

drink- 
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drinking,  he  fell  a  kicking  his  afs ;  and  the  inn-gate 
being  thrown  wide  open,  out  he  went,  mightily  fa- 
tisiied  that  he  had  paid  nothing,  and  had  carried  his 
point,  though  at  theexpence  of  his  accuilomed  furety, 
his  carcafe.  The  landlord,  indeed,  was  in  poíTeífion 
of  his  wallets  for  payment  of  what  was  due  to  him  ; 
but  Sancho  never  miíTed  them,  fo  confufed  was  he  at 
going  off.  The  inn-keeper  would  have  fattened  the 
door  well  after' him,  as  foon  as  he  faw  him  out;  but 
the  blanketeers  would  not  eonfent,  being  perfons  of 
that  fort,  that,  though  Don  Quixote  had  really  been 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  they  would  not 
have  cared  two  farthings  for  him, 

CHAP.  IV. 

In  which  is  rehearfed  the  difcourfe  which  Sancho  Panfa 
held  *with  his  majier  Don  Quixote ;  with  other  adven* 
tures  worth  relating. 

PANCHO  came  up  to  his  mailer,  pale,  and  dif- 
$3  pirited  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  not  able  to  fpur 
on  his  afs.  Don  Quixote,  perceiving  him  in  that  con- 
dition, faid  :  Now  am  I  convinced,  honeíl  Sancho, 
that  that  caille,  or  inn,  is  doubtlefs  enchanted;  for 
they  who  fo  cruelly  fported  themfelves  with  you,  what 
could  they  be  but  hobgoblins,  and  people  of  the  other 
world?  And  I  am  confirmed  in  this  by  having  found, 
that,  when  I  flood  at  the  pales  of  the  yard,  behold- 
ing the  aéts  of  your  fad  tragedy,  I  could  not  poífibly 
get  over  them,  nor  fo  much  as  alight  from  Rozi- 
nante  ;  fo  that  they  muit  certainly  have  held  me  en- 
chanted :  for  1  fwear  to  you,  by  the  faith  of  what  I 
am,  that,  if  I  could  have  got  over,  or  alighted,  I  would 
have  avenged  you  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  would  have 
made  thofe  poltroons  and  aíTaííins  remember  the  jeil 
as  long  as  they  lived,  though  I  knew  I  had  tranfgreiTed 
the  laws  of  chivalry  thereby  :  for  as  I  have  often  told 
you,  they  do  not  allow  a.  knight  to  lay  hand  on  his 

fword 
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fword  againft  any  one  who  is  not  fo,  unlefs  it  be  i* 
defence  of  his  own  life  and  perfon,  and  in  cafe  of 
urgent  and  extreme  neceiftty.  Ánd  I  too,  quoth  San- 
cho, would  have  revenged  myfelf  if  I  could,  dubbed 
or  not  clubbed ;  but  I  could  not  :  though  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  they  who  diverted  themfelves  at  my  ex- 
pence,  were  no  hobgoblins,  but  men  of  fleíh  and 
bones,  as  we  are  ;  and  each  of  them,  as  I  heard  while 
they  were  toiling  me,  had  his  proper  name  :  one  was 
called  Pedro  Martinez,  another  Tenorio  Hernandez  ; 
and  the  landlord's  name  is  John  Palomeque  the  left- 
handed  :  fo  that,  Sir,,  as  to  your  not  being  able  to 
leap  over  the  pales,  nor  to  alight  from  your  horfe, 
the  fault  lay  in  fomething  eife,  and  not  in  enchanU 
ment.    And  what  I  gather  clearly  from  all  this,  is, 
that  thefe  adventures  we  are  in  queft  of  will  at  the 
long  run  bring  us  into  fo  many  difventures,  that  we 
fhali  not  know  which  is  our  right  foot.    So  that,  it* 
my  poor  opinion,  the  better  and  lürer  way  would  be, 
to  return  to  our  village,  now  that  it  is  reaping- time, 
and  look  after  «ur  bufmefs,  and  not  run  rambling 
from  Ceca  to  Mecca  *,  leaping  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  iire. 

Flow  little  do  you  know,  Sancho,  anfwered  Doa 
Quixote,  what  belongs  to  chivalry  !  Peace,  and  have 
patience  ;  the  day  will  come,  when  you  will  fee  with 
your  eyes  how  honourable  a  thing  it  is  to  follow  this 
profeifion  :  for  tell  me,  what  greater  fatisfaclion  can 
there  be  in  the  world,  or  what  pleafure  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  winning  a  battle,  and  triumphing 
over  orie's  enemy  ?  none,  without  doubt.  It  may  be 
fo,  anfwered  Sancho,  though  I  do  not  know  it.  I 
only  know,  that  fince  we  have  betn  knights-errant, 

*  Ceca  was  a  place  of  devotion  among  the  Moors  in  the  city  of 
Cordova,  to  which  they  nfedto  go  in  pilgrimage  from  other  places; 
as  Mecca  is  among  the  Turks:  whence  the  proverb  comes  to  fig- 
nify  "  iauntering  about  to  no  purpofe."*— A  banter  upon  popifii 
pilgrimages. 

OF 
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or  you  have  been,  Sir,  (for  there  is  no  reafbn  I  iliould 
reckon  myfelf  in  that  honourable  number)  we  have 
never  won  any  battle,  except  that  of  the  Bifcainer  ; 
and  even  there  you  came  oír*  with  the  lofs  of  half  an 
ear,  and  half  a  helmet ;  and,  from  that  day  to  this, 
we  have  had  nothing  but  drubbings  upon  drubbings, 
cuffs  upon  cuffs,  befide  my  blanket- toiling  into  the 
bargain,  and  that  by  perfons  enchanted,  on  whom  I 
cannot  revenge  myfelf,  to  know  how  far  the  pleafure 
reaches  of  overcoming  an  enemy,  as  your  worihip  is 
pleafed  to  fay.  That  is  what  troubles  me,  and  ought 
to  trouble  you,  Sancho,  anfvvered  Don  Quixote  :  but 
henceforward  I  will  endeavour  to  have  ready  at  hand 
a  fword  made  by  fuch  art,  that  no  kind  of  enchant- 
ment can  touch  him  that  wears  it.  And  perhaps 
fortune  may  procure  me  that  of  Amadis,  when  he 
called  himfelf  <*  knight  of  the  burning  fword,"  which 
was  one  of  the  beil  weapons  that  ever  knight  had  in 
the  world  :  for,  befide  the  virtue  aforefaid,  it  cut 
like  a  razor  ;  and  no  armour,  though  ever  fo  ftrong, 
or  ever  fo  much  enchanted,  could  Hand  againit  it.  I 
am  fo  fortunate,  quoth  Sancho,  that,  though  this  were 
fo,  and  you  fhAuld  find  fuch  a  fword,  it  would  be  of 
fervice  and  ufe  only  to  thofe  who  are  dubbed  knights, 
like  the  balfam  :  as  for  the  poor  fqnires,  they  may 
ftng  forrow.  Fear  not  that,  Sancho,  (aid  Don  Quix- 
ote ;  heaven  will  deal  more  kindly  by  thee. 

Don  Quixote  and  his  fquire  went  on  thus  con- 
ferring together,  when  Don  Quixote  perceived  on  the 
road  they  were  in,  a  great  and  thick  cloud  of  duft 
coming  towards  them  ;  and  feeing  it,  he  turned  to 
Sancho,  and  faid  :  This  is  the  day,  O  Sancho,  where- 
in will  be  feen  the  good  that  fortune  has  in  ftore  for 
me.  This  is  the  day,  I  fay,  wherein  will  appear,  as 
much  as  in  any,  the  ftrength  of  my  arm  ;  and  in 
which  I  ihail  perform  fuch  exploits,  as  ihall  remain 
written  in  the  book  of  fame,  to  all  fuccee^ling  ages. 
S«eil  thou  yon  cloud  of  dull,  Sancho  I  it  is  raifed  by 

a  pro- 
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a  prodigious  army  of  divers  and  innumerable  nations, 
who  are  on  the  march  this  way.  By  this  account 
there  mull  be  two  armies,  faid  Sancho  ;  for  on  this 
oppofite  fide  there  arifes  fuch  another  cloud  of  dull, 
Don  Quixote  turned  to  view  it,  and  feeing  it  was 
fo,  rejoiced  exceedingly,  taking  it  for  granted  they 
were  two  armies  coming  to  engage  in  the  midil  of 
that  fpacious  plain:  for  at  all  hours  and  moments 
his  imagination  was  full  of  the  battles,  enchant- 
ments, adventures,  extravagancies,  amours,  and  chal- 
lenges, which  he  found  in  the  books  of  chivalry ;  and 
whatever  he  faid,  thought,  or  did,  had  a  tendency 
that  way.  Now  the  cloud  of  duft  he  faw  was  raifed 
by  two  great  flocks  of  fheep,  going  the  fame  road 
from  different  parts,  and  the  duil  hindered  them  from 
being  feen,  until  they  came  near.  But  Don  Quix- 
ote affirmed  with  fo  much  pofitivenefs,  that  they  were 
armies,  that  Sancho  began  to  believe  it,  and  faid: 
,  Sir,  what  then  rnuft  we  do  ?  What,  replied  Don  Quix- 
ote, but  favour  and  affift  the  weaker  fide  ?  Now  you 
jnuft  know,  Sancho,  that  the  army,  which  marches 
towards  us  in  front,  is  led  and  commanded  by  the 
great  emperor  Alifanfaron,  lord  of  the  great  illand 
of  Taprobana:  this  other,  which  marches  behind  us, 
is  that  of  his  enemy,  the  king  of  the  Garamantes,  Pen- 
tapolin of  the  naked  arm  ;  for  he  always  enters  into 
the  battle  with  his  right  arm  bare  *.  But  why  do 
thefe  two  princes  hate  one  another  fo,  demanded 
Sancho?  They  hate  one  another,  anfweredDon  Quix- 
ote, becaufe  this  Alifanfaron  is  a  furious  pagan,  and 
is  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Pentapolin,  who  is  a 
moil  beautiful  and  fuperlatively  graceful  lady,  and 
a  chriftian ;  and  her  father  will  not  give  her  in  mar- 
riage to  the  pagan  king,  unlefs  he  will  firft  renounce 
the  religion  of  his  falfe  prophet  Mahomet,  and  turn 
chriftian.  By  my  beard,  faid  Sancho,  Pentapolin  is 
in  the  right ;  and  I  am  refolved  to  aflift  him  to  the 
*  Alluding  to  the  Jftory  of  Scanderbeg,  king  of  Epirus. 

utmoft 
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utmoit  of  my  power  *.  In  fo  doing,  you  will  do  your 
duty,  Sancho,  faid  Don  Quixote;  for,  in  order  to  en- 
gage in  fuch  fights,  it  is  not  neceiiary  to  be  dubbed 
a  knight.  I  eafily  comprehend  that,  anfwered  San- 
cho  :  but  where  ihall  we  difpofe  of  this  afs,  that  we 
may  be  fure  to  find  him  when  the  fray  is  over?  for 
I  believe  it  was  never  yet  the  faihion  to  go  to  battle 
upon  fuch  a  kind  of  beait.  You  are  in  the  right,  faid 
Don  Quixote  ;  and  what  you  may  do  with  him  is,  to 
let.  him  take  his  chance,  whether  he  be  loft  or  not : 
for  we  ihall  have  fuch  choice  of  horfes  after  the  vic- 
tory, that  Rozinante  himfelf  will  run  a  rifque  of  be- 
ing trucked  for  another.  But  liflen  with  attention, 
whilft  I  give  you  an  account  of  the  principal  knights 
of  both  the  armies.  And,  that  you  may  fee  and  ob- 
ferve  them  the  better,  let  us  retire  to  yon  riling  ground, 
from  whence  both  the  armies  may  be  diílinétly  feen* 
They  did  fo,  and  got  upon  a  hillock,  from  whence  the 
two  flocks,  which  Don  Quixote  took  for  two  armies, 
might  eafily  have  been  difcerned,  had  n^t  the  clouds 
of  duft  they  raifed  obftru&ed  and  biindecr  the  fight; 
but,  for  all  that,  feeing  in  his  imagination  what  he 
neither  did,  nor  could  fee,  he  began  with  a  loud  voice 
to  fay  : 

f  The  knight  you  fee  yonder  with  the  gilded  ar- 
mour, 

#  So,  in  Don  Florando  of  England,  ch.  26.  the  king  of  Aquilea 
refufes  to  give  the  infanta  his  daughter  to  the  king  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, becaufehe  is  the  uglieil  fellow  in  the  world:  whereupon 
a  war  enfues  between  them,  in  which  prince  Paladiano,  a  knight 
errant,  fides  with  the  king  of  Aquilea. 

-f  This  notable  review  is  a  ridicule  on  the  like  defcriptions  fo 
frequent  in  romances,  particularly  that  in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  b.  17. 
ch.  59.  where  the  king  of  Sibilla,  with  his  queen,  and  the  princefs 
Softiliana,  poftthemfelves  upon  an  eminence,  to  fee  the  troops  up- 
on a  march.  The  firft  that  marched  by,  was  the  great  Soldán  of 
Baldoque,  valiant  and  hardy,  with  a  puiffant  army,  his  device  a 
white  eagle  in  a  field  or.  The  next  was  the  king's  fon,  his  device 
a  Centaur  fighting  with  a  knight,  becaufe  the  king  himfelf,  when 
Vol.  I.  H  prince, 
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mour,  who  bears  in  his  ihield  a  lion  crowned  couchant 
at  a  damfel's  feet,  is  the  valorous  Lau realeo,  lord  of  * 
the  fil  ver  bridge:  the  other  with  the  armour  flowered 
with  gold,  who  bears  three  crowns  argent,  in  a  field 
azure,  is  the  formidable  Micocolembo,  grand  duke  of 
Quiracia :  the  third,  with  gigantic  limbs,  who  marches 
on  his  right,  is  the  undaunted  Brandabarbaran  of  Bo- 
liche, lord  of  the  three  Arabias ;  he  is  armed  with  a 
ferpent's  fklU,  and  bears,  inftead  of  a  ihield,  a  gate, 
which,  fame  fays,  is  one  of  thofe  belonging  to  the 
temple,  which  Sampfon  pulled  down,  when  with  his 
death  he  avenged  hirnfelf  upon  his  enemies.  But  turn 
your  eyes  to  this  other  iide,  and  you  will  fee,  in  the 
front  of  this  other  army,  the  ever  victorious  and  never 
vanquished  Timonel  de  Carcajona,  prince  of  the  New 
Bifcay,  who  comes  armed  with  armour  quartered, azure, 
vert,  argent,  and  or,  bearing  in  his  ihield  a  cat  or  in 
a  field  gules,  with  a  fcroll  inferibed  MIAU,  being 
the  beginning  of  his  miilrefs's  name,  who,  it  is  re- 
ported, is  the  peerlefs  Miaulina,  daughter  to  Alphen- 
niquen  duke  of  Algarve.  That  other,  who  burdens 
and  oppreifes  the  back  of  yon  fprightly  fteed,  whofe 
armour  is  as  white  as  fnow,  and  his  ihield  white,  with- 
out any  device,  is  a  new  knight,  by  birth  a  French- 
man, called  Peter  Papin,  lord  of  the  baronies  of  U  tri- 
que. The  other,  whom  you  fee,  with  his  armed  heels, 
pricking  the  flanks  of  that  pyed  fleet  courfer,  and  his 
armour  of  pure  azure,  is  the  powerful  duke  of  Nerbia, 

prince,  bad  been  a  knight-errant,  and  had  killed  a  Centaur,  with 
an  army  of  80,000  horfe  and  150,000  foot,  with  four  kings  his 
variáis.  Next  marched  the  king  of  Belmarina,  with  a  powerful 
army,  his  device  a  cloven  rock  in  a  field  azure  ;  an  aged  perfon, 
mighty  in  ftrength  and  council,  and  attended  by  three  giants, 
Famogant  the  fierce,  Rhadamaht  the  cruel,  and  Morbiglion  the 
proud.  Then  followed  the  king  of  Tana,  with  another  army, 
having  with  him  two  famous  and  redoubted  giants,  Mori  gant  and 
GalacarTe  of  the  battle-ax,  their  enfign  a  moon  azure  in  a  field 
blanch.  Then  follow  fo  many  bodies  of  men,  fo  many  kings,  and 
to  many  giants,  with  fo  many  devices,  as  take  up  feveral  pages. 

Eipar. 
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Efpartafilardo  of  the  wood,  whofe  device  is  an  a.fpara- 
gus-bed,  with  this  motto  in  Caílilian*,  Railrea  mi 
fuerte,  Thus  drags  my  fortune. 

In  this  manner  hé  went  on,  naming  fundry  knights 
of  each  fquadron,  as  his  fancy  dictated,  and  giving  to 
each  their  arms,  colours,  devices,  and  mottoes,  ex 
tempore,  carried  on  by  the  itrength  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  unaccountable  madnefs  :  and  fo,  without 
hefitation,  he  went  on  thus. — That  body  fronting  us 
is  formed  and  compofed  of  people  of  different  na- 
tions f:  here  (land  thofe,  who  drink  the  fweet  waters 
of  the  famous  Xanthus;  the  mountaineers,  who  tread 
the  Maifilian  fields;  thofe,  who  fift  the  pure  and  fine 
gold-dull  of  Arabia  Faelix  ;  thofe,  who  dwell  along 
the  famous  and  refreshing  banks  of  the  clear  Ther- 
modon  ;  thofe,  who  drain,  by  fundry  and  divers  ways, 
the  golden  veins  of  Pactolus ;  the  Numidians,  un- 
faithful in  their  promifes  ;  the  Perfians,  famous  for 
bows  and  arrows  ;  the  Parthians  and  Medes,  who 
fight  flying  ;  the  Arabians,  perpetually  ihifting  their 
habitations  ;  the  Scythians,  as  cruel  as  fair;  the 
broad-lipped  Ethiopians  ;  and  an  infinity  of  other 
nations,  whofe  countenances  I  fee  and  know,  though 
I  cannot  recollect  their  names.  In  that  other  fquadron 
come  thofe,  who  drink  the  cryftal  fireams  of  olive- 
*  bearing  Betis ;  thofe,  who  brighten  and  poliih  their 
faces  with  the  liquor  of  the  ever-rich  and  golden  Ta- 

*  This  paiTage  has  been  utterly  miftaken  by  all  tranflators  in  all 
languages.  The  or  iginal  word  Efparaguera  is  a  mock  allufion  to 
Efpartafilardo,  and  the  gingle  between  the  words  is  a  ridicule  upon 
the  foolifh  quibbles  fo  frequent  in  heraldry ;  and  probably  this 
whole  catalogue  is  a  fatire  upon  feveral  great  names  and  founding 
titles  in  Spain,  whofe  owners  were  arrant  beggars.  The  dragging 
of  his  fortune  may  allude  to  the  word  Efparto,  a  fort  of  ruih,  with 
which  they  make  ropes  :  and,  perhaps,  the  device  of  the  ai  paragus- 
bed  may  imply,  that  this  duke  of  Nerbia  had  no  miilrefs  ;  for  in 
Spain  they  have  a  proverb,  "  as  folitary  as  an  afparagus,1'  becaufe 
every  one  of  them  fprings  up  by  itfelf. 

f  An  imitation  of  Homer's  catalogue  of  fhips. 

H  2  gus ; 
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gus  ;  thofe,  who  enjoy  the  profitable  waters  of  the 
divine  Genii ;  thofe,  who  tread  the  Tartefian  fields, 
abounding  in  pafture  ;  thofe,  who  recreate  themfelves 
in  the  Eiyfian  meads  of  Xereza;  the  rich  Manche- 
gans,  crowned  with  yellow  ears  of  corn  ;  thofe  clad 
in  iron,  the  antique  remains  of  the  Gothic  race;  , 
thofe,  who  bathe  themfelves  in  Pifuerga,  famous  for 
the  gentlenefs  of  its  current  ;  thofe,  who  feed  their 
flocks  on  the  fpacious  paitures  of  the  winding  Gua- 
diana, celebrated  for  its  hidden  fource ;  thofe,  who 
ihiver  on  the  cold  brow-  of  fhady  Pyreneus,  and  the 
fnowy  tops  of  lofty  Apenninus;  in  a  word,  all  that 
Europe  contains  and  includes. 

Good  God  !  how  many  provinces  did  he  name  !  how 
many  nations  did  he  enumerate  1  giving  to  each,  with 
wonderful  readinefs,  its  peculiar  attributes,  wholly 
abforped  and  wrapped  up  in  what  he  had  read  in  his 
lying  books.    Sancho  Panca  flood  confounded  at  his 
difcourfe,  without  fpeaking  a  word;  and  now  and 
then  he  turned  his  head  about,  to  fee  whether  he 
could  difcover  the  knights  and  giants  his  mailer 
named.    But  feeing  none,  he  faid  :  Sir,  the  devil  a 
man,  or  giant,  or  knight,  of  all  you  have  named,  ap- 
pears any  where;  at  leaft  I  do  not  fee  them  :  perhaps 
all  may  be  enchantment,  like  Jail  night's  goblins. 
How  fay  you,  Sancho  ?  anfwered  Don  Quixote.  Do 
you  not  hear  the  neighing  of  the  ileeds,  the  found  of 
the  trumpets,  and  rattling  of  the  drums  ?  I  hear  no- 
thing, anfwered  Sancho,  but  the  bleating  of  iheep  and 
lambs :  and  fo  it  was ;  for  now  the  two  flocks  were 
come  very  near  them.  The  fear  you  are  in,  Sancho, 
faid  Don  Quixote,  makes  you,  that  you  can  neither 
fee  nor  hear  aright ;  for  one  effect  of  fear  is  to  diflurb 
the  fenfes  and  make  things  not  to  appear  what  they 
are:  and  if  you  are  fo  much  afraid,  get  you  afide, 
and  leave  me  alone  ;  for  I  am  able,  with  my  fingle 
arm,  to  give  the  victory  to  that  fide  1  fhall  favour  with 
my  aíTiílance.    And  faying  this,  he  clapped  fpurs  to 

Rozinante, 
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Rozinante,  fetting  his  lance  in  its  reft,  and  darted 
down  the  hillock  like  lightning.  Sancho  cried  out  to 
him  :  Hold,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  come  back  ;  as  God 
íhall  fave  me,  they  are  lambs  and  fheep  you  are  going 
to  encounter  :  pray  come  back  ;  woe  to  the  father  that 
begot  me  {  what  madnefs  is  this  ?  Look  ;  there  is  nei- 
ther giant,  nor  knight,  nor  cats,  nor  arms,  nor  fhields 
quartered  nor  entire,  nor  true  azures  nor  be  devilled  : 
fmnerthatl  am  !  what  is  it  you  do?  For  all  this,  Don 
Quixote  turned  not  again,  but  Mill  went  on,  crying 
aloud  :  Ho  !  knights,  you  that  follow  and  fight  under 
the  banner  of  the  valiant  emperor  Pentapolin  of  the 
naked  arm,  follow  me  all,  and  you  íhall  fee  with  how 
much  eafe  I  revenge  him  on  his  enemy  Alifanfaron  of 
Taprobana.  And  faying  thus,  he  rüíhed  in  to  the  mid  11 
of  the  fquadron  of  iheep,  and  began  to  attack  them 
with  his  lance,  as  courageoufly  and  intrepidly,  as  if 
in  good  earneíl  he  was  engaging  his  mortal  enemies. 
The  ihepherds  and  herdfmen,  who  came  with  the 
flocks,  called  out  to  him  to  dcfiil :  but  feeing  it  was  to 
nopurpofe,  they  unbuckled  their  flings,  and  began  to 
let  drive  about  his  ears  with  ítones  as  big  as  one's  fiír. 
Don  Quixote  did  not  mind  the  íloneís,  but,  running 
about  on  all  fides,  cried  out:  Where  art  thou,  proud 
Alifanfaron  ?  prefent  thyfelf  before  me  :  1  am  a  {ingle 
knight,  defirous  to  prove  thy  valour  hand  to  hand, 
and  to  punifh  thee  with  the  lofs  of  life,  for  the  wrong 
thou  doit  to  the  valiant  Pentapolin  Garamanta.  At 
that  inftant  came  a  large  pebble-itone,  and  ilruck 
him  fuch  a  blow  on  the  ñde,  that  it  buried  a  couple 
of  his  ribs  in  his  body.  Finding  himfelf  thus 
ill- treated,  he  believed  for  certain  he  was  ilain, 
or  forely  wounded  ;  and  remembering  his  liquor,  he 
pulled  out  his  cruze,  and  fet  it  to  his  mouth,  and 
began  to  let  fome  go  down  :  but,  before  he  could 
fwallow  what  he  thought  fuiFicient,  comes  another  of 
thofe  almonds,  and  hit  him  fo  full  on  the  hand,  and 
on  the  cruze,  that  it  dallied  it  to-pieces,  carrying  oiF 
H  3  three 
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-three  or  four  of  his  teeth  by  the  way,  and  grievoufly 
bruiiing  two  of  his  fingers.  Such  was  theJiril  blow, 
and  fuch  the  fecond,  that  the  poor  knight  tumbled 
from  his  horfe  to  the  ground.  The  ihepherds  ran  to 
him,  and  verily  believed  they  had  killed  him  :  where- 
upon in  all  halle  they  got  their  flock  together,  took 
up  their  dead,  which  were  above  feven,  and  marched 
off  without  farther  enquiry. 

All  this  while  Sancho  flood  upon  the  hillock,  be- 
holding his  mailer's  extravagancies,  tearing  his  beard, 
and  curling  the  unfortunate  hour  and  moment  that 
ever  he  knew  him.  But,  feeing  him  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  the  ihepherds  already  gone  off,  he  de- 
fcended  from  the  hillock,  and  running  to  him,  found 
him  in  a  very  ill  plight,  though  he  had  not  quite  loft 
the  ufe  of  his  fenfes ;  and  faid  to  him  :  Did  I  not  de- 
fire  you,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  to  come  back  ;  for 
thofe  you  went  to  attack  were  a  flock  of  fheep,  and 
not  an  army  of  men?  How  eaftiy,  replied  Don  Quix- 
ote, can  that  thief  of  an. enchanter,  my  enemy,  make 
things  appear  or  difappear !  You  muil  know,  Sancho, 
that  it  is  a  very  eafy  matter  for  fuch  to  make  us  feem 
what  they  pleafe;  and  this  malignant,  who  perfecutes 
me,  envious  of  the  glory  he  favv  I  was  likely  to  ac- 
quire in  this  battle,  has  transformed  the  hoilile  fqua- 
dronsinto  flocks  of  iheep.  However,  do  one  thing, 
Sancho,  for  my  fake,  to  undeceive  yourfelf,  and  fee 
the  truth  of  what  Í  tell  you  :  ge-t  upon  your  afs,  and 
follow  them  fair  and  foftly,  and  you  will  find,  that, 
when  they  are  got  a  little  farther  oír,  they  will  return 
to  their  fir  it  form,  and,  ceafing  to  be  iheep,  will  be- 
come men,  proper  and  tall,  as  I  defcribed  them  at 
grtt.  But  do  not  go  now  ;  for  I  want  your  help  and 
affulance  ;  come  hither  to  me,  and  fee  how  many 
grinders  I  want ;  for  it  feems  to  me  that  I  have  not 
one  left  in  my  head.  Sancho  came  fo  clofe  to  him, 
that  he  alrnoft  thruit  his  eyes  into  his  mouth  ;  and  it- 
being  precifely  at  the  time  the  balfam  began  to  work 
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in  Don  Quixote's  ftomach,  at  the  inílant  Sancho  was 
looking  into  his  mouth,  he  difcharged  the  contents,, 
with  as  much  violence  as  if  it  had  been  fhot  out  of  a 
demi-culverin,  directly  in  the  'face  and  beard  of  the 
compaífí críate  fquire.  Blefl'ed  virgin  !  quoth  Sancho, 
what  is  this  has  befallen  me?  without  doubt  this 
poor  finner  is  mortally  wounded,  fmce  he  vomito 
blood  at  the  mouth.  But  reflecting  a  little,  he  found 
by  the  colour,  favour,  and  fmell,  that  it  was  not 
blood,  but  the  balfam  of  thecruze  he  faw  him  drink  ; 
and  fo  great  was  the  loathing  he  felt  thereat,  that  feu 
ftomach  turned,  and  he  vomited  up  his  very  guts 
upon  his  mailer ;  fo  that  they  both  remained  in  the 
fame  pickle.  Sancho  ran  to  his  afs,  to  take  fomething 
out  of  his  wallets,  to  clean fe  bimfelf,  and  cure  his 
mailer  ;  but,  not  finding  them,  he  was  very  near  run- 
ning diilracled.  He  curfed  himfelf  afrefh,  and  pnr- 
pofed  in  his  mind  to  leave  his  mafter,  and  return  home, 
though  he  fhould  lofe  his  wages  for  the  time  pail,  and 
his  hopes  of  the  government  of  the  promifed  iiland. 

Hereupon  Don  Quixote  got  up,  and,  laying  his  left 
hand  on  his  mouth,  to  prevent  the  remainder  of  his 
teeth  from  falling  out,  with  the  othvr  he  laid  hold  on 
Rozinante's  bridle,  who  had  not  ftirred  from  his  mas- 
ter's fide  (fotrufty  was  he  and  good-conditioned)  and 
went  where  his  fquire  flood  leaning  his  breaft  on  his 
afs,  and  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  in  the  pofture  of  a 
man  overwhelmed  with  thought.  Don  Quixote,  fee- 
ing him  in  that  guife,  with  the  appearance  of  io  much 
fadnefs,  faid  :  Know,  Sancho,  that  one  man  is  no  more 
than  another,  unlei's  he  does  more  than  another.  All 
theie  ftorms,  that  fall  upon  us,  are  figns  that  the  wea- 
ther wBI  clear  up,  and  things  will  go  fmoothly  :  for 
it  is  impoíüble  that  either  evil  or  good  mould  be  dura- 
ble; and  hence  it  follows,  that,  the  evil  having  lafted 
long,  the  good  cannot  be  far  off.  So  that  you  ought 
not  to  airlift  yourfelf  for  the  rnifchances  that  befal  me, 
H  4t  fmce 
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fince  you  have  no  ihare  in  them.  How!  no  ihare  in 
them  !  anfwered  Sancho:  peradventure  he  they  toifed 
in  a  blanket  yeflerday  was  not  my  father's  fon  ;  and 
the  wallets  I  mifs  to-day,  with  all  my  moveables,  are 
fomebody's  elfe  ?  What  !  are  the  wallets  miffing, 
Sancho,  quoth  Don  Quixote  ?  Yes,  they  are,  anfwer- 
ed  Sancho.  Then  we  have  nothing  to  cat  to-day,  re- 
plied Don  Quixote.  It  would  be  fo,  anfwered  San- 
cho, if  thefe  fields  did  not  produce  thofe  herbs,  you 
fay  you  know,  with  which  fuch  unlucky  knights- 
errant  as  your  worihip  are  wont  to  fupply  the  like  ne- 
ceííities  For  all  that,  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  at  this 
time  I  would  rather  have  a  flice  of  bread,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  heads  of  fait  pilchards,  than  all  the  herbs  de- 
fcribed  by  Diofcorides,  though  commented  upon  by 
Dr.  Laguna  himfelf.  But,  good  Sancho,  get  upon 
your  afs,  and  follow  me;  for  God,  who  is  the  pro- 
vider of  all  things,  will  not  fail  us,  and  the  rather 
feeing  we  are  fo  employed  in  his  fervice  as  we  are, 
fince  he  does  not  fail  the  gnats  of  th«  air,  the  worm- 
lings  of  the  earth,  nor  the  froglings  of  the  water;  and 
fo  merciful  is  he,  that  he  makes  his  fun  to  ihine  upon 
the  good  and  the  bad,  and  caufes  rain  to  fall  upon  the 
juil  and  unjuiL  Your  worihip,  faid  Sancho,  would 
make  a  better  preacher  than  a  knight-errant.  Sancho, 
faid  Don  Quixote,  the  knights-errant  ever  did  and 
mull  know  fomething  of  every  thing  ;  and  there  have 
been  knights-errant  in  times  paft,  who  would  make 
fermons  or  harangues  on  the  king's  highway,  with  as 
good  a  grace,  as  if  they  had  taken  their  degrees  in 
the  univerfity  of  Paris:  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
the  lan»ce  never  blunted  the  pen,  nor  the  pen  the 
lance.  Well !  let  it  be  as  your  worihip  fays,  anfwer- 
ed Sancho;  but  let  us  be  gene  hence,  and  endeavour 
to  get  a  lodging  to-night ;  and  pray  God  it  be  where 
there  are  neither  blankets,  nor  blanket-heavers,  nor 
hobgoblins,  nor  enchanted  Moors  :  for  if  there  be, 
the  devil  take  both  the  flock  and  the  fold. 

Child, 
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Child,  faid  Don  Quixote,  do  thou  pray  to  God,  and 
conduct  me  whither  thou  wilt;  for  this  time  I  leave 
it  to  your  choice  where  to  lodge  us  :  but  reach  hither 
youi;hand,  and  feel  with  your  finger  how  many  grinders 
I  wanton  the  right  fide  of  my  upper  jaw  ;  for  there  I 
feel  the  pain.   Sancho  put  in  his  fingers,  and,  feeling 
about,  raid  :  how  many  did  your  woríhip  ufe  to  have 
on  this  iide  ?  xFour,  anfwered  Don  Quixote;  beiide 
she  eye-tooth,  M  whole  and  very  found.    Take  care 
what  you  fay,  Sir,  anfwered  Sancho.    I  fay  four,  if 
not  five,  replied  Don  Quixote  :  for  in  my  whole  life 
I  never  drew  tooth  nor  grinder,  ncr  have  I  loft  one  by 
rheum  or  decay.    Well  then,  faid  Sancho,  on  this 
lower  fide  your  woríhip  has  but  two  grinders  and  a 
half ;  and  in  the  upper  neither  half  nor  whole  :  all  is 
as  fmooth  and  even  as  the  palm  of  my  hand.  Unfor* 
túnate  that  lam  !  faid  Don  Quixote,  hearing  the  fad 
news  his fquire  told  him  :  I  had  rather  they  had  tore 
off  an  arm,  provided  it  were  not  the  fword-arm  ;  for, 
Sancho,  you  mull  know,  thatamouth  without  grinders 
is  like  a  mili  without  a  ftone  ;  and  a  diamond  is  not 
fo  precious  as  a  tooth.    But  all  this  we  are  fubjecl  ta 
who  profefs  the  íl  rid  order  of  chivalry.  Mount,  friend 
Sancho,  and  lead  on  ;  for  I  will  follow  thee  what  pace 
thou  wilt.  Sancho  did  fo,  and  went  toward  the  place 
where  he  thought  to  find  a  lodging,  without  going 
out  of  the  high  road,  which  was  thereabouts  very 
much  frequented.    As  they  thus  went  on,  fair  and 
foftly,  (for  the  pain  of  Don  Quixote's  jaws  gave  him 
no  eafe,  nor  inclination  to  make  hafte)  Sancho  had  a 
mind  to  am  ufe  and  divert  him  by  talking  to  him,  and 
faid,  among  other  things,  what  you  will  find  written, 
in  the  following  chapter. 
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C  H  A  P.  v. 

Of  ¿he  fage  difcoarfe  that  faffed  hetnjoeen  Sancho  and  his 
?nafler)  and  the  fucceeding  adventure  of  the  dead  body  ; 
*with  other  famous  occurrences. 

IT  is  my  opinion,  mailer  of  mine,  that  all  the  dif- 
ventures,  which  have  befallen  us  of  late,  are 
doubtlefsin  punifhment  of  the  fin  committed  by  your 
vvorihip  againft  your  own  order  of  knighthood,  in  not 
performing  the  oath  you  took,  not  to  eat  bread  on  a 
table-cloth,  nor  folace  yourfelf  with  the  queen,  with  all 
the  reft  that  you  fwore  to  accompliih,  until  your  taking 
away  that  helmet  of  Malandrirro,  or  how  do  you  call 
the  Moor?  for  I  do  not  well  remember.  Sancho,  you 
are  in  the  right,  faid  Don  Quixote  :  but  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  it  was  quite  flipped  out  of  my  memory; 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  affair  of  the  blanket 
happened  to  you  for  your  fault  in  not  putting  me  in 
mind  of  it  in  time  :  but  I  will  make  amends  ;  for  in 
the  order  of  chivalry  there  are  ways  of  compounding 
for  every  thing.  Why,  did  I  fwear  any  thing  ?  an- 
fwered  Sancho.  It  matters  not  that  you  have  not 
fworn,  faid  Don  Quixote  :  it  is  enough  that  I  know 
you  are  not  free  from  the  guilt  of  an  acceiTary ;  and, 
at  all  adventures,  it  will  not  he  amifs  to  provide  our- 
felves  a  remedy.  If  it  be  fo,  faid  Sancho,  fee,  Sir, 
you  do  not  forget  this  too,  as  you  did  the  oath:  per- 
haps the  goblins  may  again  take  a  fancy  to  divert 
themfelves  with  me,  and  perhaps  with  your  worihip, 
if  they  find  you  fo  obitinate. 

While  they  were  thus  difcourfing,  night  overtook 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  highway,  without  their 
lighting  on,  or  difcovering,  any  place  of  reception  ; 
and  the  worft  of  it  was,  they  were  periihing  with  hun- 
ger :  for,  with  the  lofs  of  their  wallets,  they  had  loft 
their  whole  larder  of  provifions.  And,  as  an  addi- 
tional misfortune,  there  befel  them  an  adventure, 

6  which, 
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which,  without  any  forced  conilruclion,  had  really 
the  face  of  one.  It  happened  thus.  The  night  fell 
pretty  dark  ;  notwithstanding  which  they  went  on, 
Sancho  believing,  that,  fince  it  was  the  king's  high- 
way, they  might  very  probably  find  an  inn  within  a 
league  or  two. 

Thus  travelling  on,  the  night  dark,  the  fquire 
hungry,  and  the  mailer  with  a  good  appetite,  they 
faw,  advancing  towards  them,  on  the  fame  road,  a 
great  number  of  lights,  refembling  fo  many  moving 
ilars.    Sancho  flood  aghail  at  the  fight  of  them,  and 
Don  Quixote  could  hot  well  tell  what  to  make  of 
them.    The, one  checked  his  afs  by  the  halter,  and 
the  other  his  hcrfe  by  the  bridle,  and  ilood  ftill,  view- 
ing attentively  what  it  might  be.    They  perceived 
the  lights  were  drawing  toward  them,  and  the  nearer 
they  came  the  bigger  they  appeared.    Sancho  trem- 
bled at  the  fight,  as  if  he  had  been  quickfilver  ;  and 
Don  Quixote's  hair  briilled  upon  his  head  :  who,  re- 
covering a  little  courage,  cried  out  :  Sancho,  this 
muit  be  a  moil  prodigious  and  moil  perilous  adventure, 
wherein  it  will  be  neceflary  for  me  to  exert  my  whole 
might  and.  valour.    Wo  is  me  !  anfwered  Sancho; 
íhould  this  prove  to  be  an  adventure  of  goblins,  as  to 
me  it  feems  to  be,  where  íhall  I  find  ribs  to  endure  ? 
Let  them  be  never  fuch  goblins,  faid  Don  Quixote,  I 
will  not  fufFer  them  to  touch  a  thread  of  your  gar- 
ment :  for,  if  they  fported  with  you  laft  time,  it  was 
becaufe  I  could  not  get  over  the  pales  :  but  we  are 
now  upon  even  ground,  where  I  can  brandiih  my 
fword  at  pleafure.    But,  if  they  fhould  enchant  and 
benumb  you,  as  they  did  the  other  time,  quoth  San- 
cho, what  matters  it  whether  we  are  in  the  open  field, 
or  no?  For  all  that,  replied  Don  Quixote,  I  befeech 
you,  Sancho,  be  of  good  courage  ;  for  experience  will 
fhew  you  how  much  of  it  I  am  mailer  of.    I  will, 
an't  pleafe  God,  anfwered  Sancho  ;  and,  leaving  the 
highway  a  little  on  one  fide,  they  looked  again  at- 
H  ó         '  tentively 
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tentively  to  difcover  what  thofe  walking  lights  might 
be  :  and  foon  after  they  perceived  a  great  many  per- 
forms in  white*;  which  dreadful  apparition  entirely 
funk  Sancho  Panca's  courage,  whole  teeth  began  to 
chatter,  as  if  he  were  in  a  quartan  ague  ;  and  his 
trembling  and  chattering  increased,  when  he  faw 
diflinclly  what  it  was  :  for  now  they  difcovered  about 
twenty  perfons  in  white  robes,  all  on  horfeback,  with 
lighted  torches  in  their  hands :  behind  whom  came 
a  litter  covered  with  black,  which  was  followed  by 
fix  perfons  in  deep  mourning  ;  and  the  mules  they 
rede  on  were  covered  likewife  with  black  down  to 
their  heels  ;  and  it  was  eafily  feen  they  were  not 
horfes  by  the  llownefs  of  their  pace.  Thofe  in  white 
came  muttering  to  themfelves  in  a  low  and  plaintive 
tone. 

This  ílrange  vifion,  at  fuch  an  hour,  and  in  a 
place  fo  uninhabited,  might  very  well  ilrike  terror 
into  Sancho's  heart,  and  even  into  that  of  his 
mailer  ;  and  fo  it  would  have  done,  had  he  been  any 
other  than  Don  Quixote.  As  for  Sancho,  his  whole 
fiock  of  courage  was  already  exhauíled»  But  it  was 
quite  othenvife  with  his  mailer,  whofe  lively  ima- 
gination at  that  inftant  reprefented  to  him,  that 
this  rnuil  be  one  of  the  adventures  of  his  books.  He 
figured  to  himfelf*  that  the  litter  was  a  bier,  whereon 
was  carried  fome  knight  forely  wounded  or  ilain, 
whofe  revenge  was  referved  for*  him:  and  without 
more  ado  he  couched  his  fpear,  fettled  himfelf  firm 
in  his  faddle,  and,  with  a  fprightly  vigour  and  mien 
poded  himfelf  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  by  which 
the  men  in  white  muil  of  neceffity  pafs ;  and  when 
he  faw  them  come  near,  he  raifed  his  voice,  and  faid: 

*  The  original  is  Encamifados,  which  íignifies  perfons  who 
have  put  on  a  ihirt  over  their  clothes.  It  was  ufual  for  foldiers,. 
when  they  attacked  an  enemy  by  night,  to  wear  fhtrts  over  their 
armour  or  clothes,  to  diiiinguifh  their  own  party  :..  whence 
íuch  nightly  attacks  were  called  Encamifados. 

Hold, 
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Hold,  knights,  whoever  you  are,  give  me  an  account, 
to  whom  you  belong,  from  whence  you  come,  whi- 
ther you  are  going,  and  what  it  is  you  carry  upon 
that  bier  ?  for,  in  all  appearance,  either  you  have 
done  fome  injury  to  others,  or  others  to  you  ;  and 
it  is.  expedient  and  neceiFary  that  I  be  informed  of  it, 
either  to  chaftife  you  for  the  evil  you  have  done,  or 
to  revenge  you  of  the  wrong  done  you.  We  are 
going  in  hafte,  anfwered  one  of  thofe  in  white  ;  the 
inn  is  a  great  way  off ;  and  we  cannot  ftay  to  give 
fo  long  an  account  as  you  require  :  and  fo  fpurring 
his  mule  he  paiTed  forward.  Don  Quixote,  highly 
refenting  this  anfwer,  laid  hold  of  his  bridle,  and 
iaid  :  Stand  and  be  more  civil,  and  give  me  an  ac- 
count of  what  I  have  aiked  you  ;  otherwife  I  ch  allenge 
you  all  to  battle.  The  mule  was  íkittiíh,  and  darted 
at  his  laying  his  hand  on  the  bridle;  fo  that,  riiing 
upright  on  her  hind-legs,  íhe  fell  backward  to  the 
ground  with  her  rider  under  her.  A  lacquey  that 
came  on  foot,  feeing  him  in  white  fall,  began  to 
revile  Don  Quixote  ;  whofe  choier  being  already  ftir- 
red,  he  couched  his  fpear,  and,  without  ilaying  lon- 
ger, aíTaulted.  one  of  the  mourners,  and  laid  Mm  on 
thegroundgrievouily  wounded ;  and  turning  him  about 
to  the  reft,  it  was  worth  feeing  with  what  agility  he 
attacked  and  defeated  them,  infomuch  that  you  would 
have  thought  Rozinante  had  wings  grown  On  him  in 
thatinilant,  fo  nimbly  and  proudly  did  he  beftir  him- 
felf.  All  thofe  in  white  were  timorous  and  unarmed 
people, andofcourfeprefentlyquitted  the  ikirmifh,  and 
ran  away  over  the  field,  with  the  lighted  torches  in 
their  hands,  looking  like  fo  many  mafqueraders  on  a 
carnival,  or  a  feftival  night.  The  mourners  iikewife 
were  fo  wrapped  up  and  muffled  in  c  eir  long  robes, 
that  they  could  not  frir  :  fo  that  Don  Quixote,  with 
entire  fafety  to  himfelf,  demoiiihed  them  ;.nd 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  íieid  iordy  againil  their 
wills  :  for  they  thought  him  no  man,  but  the  devil 

from 
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from  hell  broke  loofe  upon  them,  to  carry  away  the 
dead  body  they  bore  in  the  litter  *# 

All  this  Sancho  beheld,  with  admiration  at  his 
mailer's  intrepidity,  and  faid  to  himfelf  :  without 
doubt  this  matter  of  mine  is  as  valiant  and  magna- 
nimous as  he  pretends  to  be.    There  lay  a  burning 
torch  on  the  ground,  juil  by  the  firil  whom  the  mule 
had  overthrown  ;  by  the  light  of  which  Don  Quixote 
efpied  him,  and  coming  to  him  fet  the  point  of  his 
fpear  to  his  throat,  commanding  him  to  furrender,  or 
he  would  kill  him.    To  which  the  fallen  man  an- 
swered: Í  am  more  than  enough  furrendered  already; 
for  I  cannot  ftir,  having  one  of  ray  legs  broken.  I 
befeech  you,  Sir,  if  you  are  a  chriilian  gentleman,  do 
not  kill  me  :  you  would  commit  a  great  facrilege  ; 
for  I  am  a  licentiate,  and  have  taken  the  leiTer  or- 
ders. Who  the  devil  then,  faid  Don  Quixote,  brought 
you  hither,  being  an  eccleiiafUc  ?  Who,  Sir  ?  replied 
he  that  was  overthrown.    My  misfortune.  A  greater 
yet  threatens  you,  faid  Don  Quixote,  if  you  do  not 
fatisfy  me  in  ail  I  firfl  aíked  of  you.    Your  worihip 
ihall  foon  be  fatisfied,  anfwered  the  licentiate;  and 
therefore  you  muil  know,  Sir,  that,  though  I  told  you 
before  I  was  a  licentiate,  I  am  indeed  only  a  batchelor 
of  arts,  and  my  name  is  Alonzo  Lopez.    I  am  a  na- 
tive of  Alcovendas  :  I  came  from  the  city  of  Baeca, 
with  eleven  more  eccleíiaítics,  the  fame  who  fled  with 
the  torches  ;  we  are  accompanying  a  corpfe  in  that 
litter  to  the  city  of  Segovia  :  it  is  that  of  a  gentleman, 
who  died  in  Baeca,  where  he  was  depofited  ;  and 
now,  as  I  fay,  we  are  carrying  his  bones  to  his  bury- 
ing-place  in  Segovia,  where  he  was  born.    And  who 
killed  him  ?  demanded  Don  Quixote.    God,  replied 
the  batchelor,  by  means  of  a  peitilential  fever  he  fent 

*  This  adventure  is  founded  on  fuch  another  in  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  (book  9.  ch.  21.)  where  Don  Florifel,  by  night,  meets  a 
Jitter,  with  two  flambeaus,  and  a  cavalier  in  it  making  dolorous 
complaints. 

him  • 
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him.  Then,  faid  Don  Quixote,  our  Lord  has  faved 
me  the  labour  of  revenging  his  death,  in  cafe  any 
body  elfe  had  llain  him  :  but,  fince  he  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Heaven,  there  is  no  more  to  be  done,  but  to 
be  filent,  and  ihrug  up  our  ihoulders  ;  for  juft  the 
fame  muít  I  have  done,  had  it  been  pleafed  to  have 
flain  me.  And  I  would  have  your  reverence  know, 
that  I  am  a  knight  of  la  Mancha,  Don  Quixote  by 
name,  and  that  it  is  my  office  and  exercife  to  go 
through  the  world,  righting  wrongs,  and  redreíüng 
grievances.  I  do  not  underftand  your  way  of  right- 
ing wrongs,  faid  the  batchelor  :  for  from  right  you 
have  fet  me  wrong,  having  broken  my  leg,  which 
will  never  be  right  again  whilílí  live  ;  and  the  griev- 
ance you  have  redreííed  in  me  is,  to  leave  me  fo  ag- 
grieved, that  I  ihall  never  be  otherwife  ;  and  it  was 
a  very  unlucky  adventure  to  me,  to  meet  you  who 
are  feeking  adventures  *.  All  things,  anfwered  Don 
Quixote,  do  not  fall  out  the  fame  way  :  the  mifchief,. 
mailer  batchelor  Alonzo  Lopez,  was  occafioned  by 
your  coming,  as  you  did,  by  night,  arrayed  in  thofe 
furplices,  with  lighted  torches,  chanting,  and  clad 
in  doleful  weeds,  fo  that  you  really  refembled  fome- 
thing  wicked,  and  of  the  other  world  ;  which  laid 
me  under  a  neceffity  of  complying  with  my  duty,, 
,and  of  attacking  you  ;  and  I  would  have  attacked 
you,  though  t  had  certainly  known  you  to  be  fo 
many  devils  of  hell ;  for  until  now  I  took  you  to  be 
no  lefs.  Since  my  fate  would  have  it  fo,  faid  the 
batchelor,  I  befeech  you,  Signor  knight-errant,  who 
have  done  me  fuch  arrant  mifchief,  help  me  to  get 
from  under  this  mule  ;  for  my  leg  is  held  faft  betweea 

*  The  author's  making  the  batchelor  quibble  fo  much,  under 
fuch  improper  circumftances,  was  probably  clefigned  as  a  ridicule 
upon  the  younger  ftudents  of  the  univerfities,  who  are  fo  apt  to 
run  into  an  affectation  that  way,  and  to  miftake  it  for  wit ;  as  alfo 
upon  the  dramatic  writers,  who  frequently  make  their  heroes,  in 
their  greateft  diftreifes,  guilty  of  the  like  abfurdity. 

the 
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the  ftirrup  and  the  faddle.    I  might  have  talked  on 
until  to-morrow  morning,  faid  Don  Quixote  ;  why 
did  you  delay  acquainting  me  with  your  uneaiinefs  ? 
Then  he  called  out  to  Sancho  Panca  to  come  to  him  : 
but  he  did  not  care  to  ftir,  being  employed  in  ran- 
facking  a  fumpter-mule,  which  thofe  good  men  had 
brought  with  them,  well  itored  with  eatables.  San- 
cho made  a  bag  of  his  cloke,  and,  cramming  into  it 
as  much  as  it  would  hold,  he  loaded  his  beaft ;  and 
then  running  to  his  matter's  call,  he  helped  to  difen- 
gage  the  batchelor  from  under  the  oppreííion  of  his 
mule,  and  fettiqg  him  thereon  gave  him  the  torch, 
and  Don  Quixote  bid  him  follow  the  track  of  his 
comrade?,  and  beg  their  pardon  in  his  name  for 
the  injury,  which  he  could  not  avoid  doing  them. 
Sancho  like  wife  faid  :  if  perchance  thofe  gentlemen 
would  know,  who  the  champion  is  that  routed  them, 
tell  them  it  is  the  famous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Man- 
cha, otherwife  called  "  -the  knight  of  the  forrowful 
figure. " 

The  batchelor  being  gone,  Don  Quixote  aiked  San. 
cho,  what  induced  him  to  call  him  "  the  knight  of 
the  forrowful  figure,"  at  that  time  more  than  at  any 
other?  I  will  tell  you,  anfwered  Sancho;  it  is  be* 
caufe  I  have  been  viewing  you  by  thelightof  ihe  torch, 
which  that  unfortunate  man  carried;  and  in  truthyour 
worlhip  makes  at  prefent  very  near  the  moft  woful 
figure  I  have  ever  feen  ;  which  mutt  be  occafioned 
either  by  the  fatigue  of  this  combat,  or  by  the  want 
of  your  teeth.    It  is  owing  to  neither,  replied  Don 
Quixote  ;  but  the  fage,  who  has  the  charge  of  writing 
the  hiltory  of  my  achievements,  has  thought  fit  I 
íhouid  aífume  a  fuñíame,  as  all  the  knights  of  old 
were  wont  to  do  :  one  called  himfelf  "  the  knight  of 
the  burning  fword      another  t€  he  of  the  unicorn 
this  "  of  thedamfels      that"  of  the  Phoenix ';"  mo- 
ther "  the  knight  of  the  Griffin      and  another  «  he 
of  death;0  and  were  known  by  thefe  names  and  en- 
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figns  over  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth*.  And  there- 
fore I  fay,  that  the  aforefaid  fage  has  now  put  it  into 
your  head,  and  into  your  mouth,  to  call  me  f(  the 
knight  of  the  forrowful  figure,"  as  I  purpofe  to  call 
myfelf  from  this  day  forward  :  and  that  this  name 
may  fit  me  the  better,  I  determine,  when  there  is  an 
opportunity,  to  have  a  moil  forrowful  figure  painted 
on  my  ihield.  You  need  not  fpend  time  and  money 
in  getting  this  figure  made,  faid  Sancho  ;  your  wor- 
ihip  need  only  ihevv  your  own,  and  prefent  yourfelf 
to  be  looked  at ;  and,  without  other  image  or  fhield, 
they  will  immediately  call  you  "  him  of  the  forrow- 
ful figure and  be  aífured  I  tell  you  the  truth  ;  for 
I  promife  you,  Sir  (and  let  this  be  faid  in  jeft)  that 
hunger,  and  the  lofsof  your  grinders,  makes  you  look 
fo  ruefully,  that,  as  I  have  faid,  the  forrowful  picture 
may  very  well  befpared. 

Don  Quixote  fmiled  at  Sancho's  conceit,  yet  re- 
folved  to  call  himfelf  by  that  name,  and  to  paint  his 
ihield  or  buckler  as  he  had  imagined;  and  he  faid  : 
I  conceive,  Sancho,  that  I  am  liable  to  excommunica- 
tion  for  having  laid  violent  hands  on  holy  things, 
"  Juxta  illud,  Siquisfuadentediabolo,  &c."f  though 
I  know  I  did  not  lay  my  hands,  but  my  fpear,  upon 
them  :  beíides,  I  did  not  think  I  had  to  do  with  prieils, 
or  things  belonging  to  the  church,  which  I  refpeft 
and  reverence  like  a  good  catholic  and  faithful  chrif- 
tian  as  I  am,  but  with  ghofts  and  goblins  of  the  other 
wcrld.  And  though  it  were  fo,  1  perfectly  remember 
what  befel  the  Cyd  Ruy  Diaz,  when  he  broke  the 
chair  of  that  king's  ambaiTador  in  the  prefence  of  his 
holinefs  the  pope,  for  which  he  was  excommuni- 

*  So  prince  Amadis  d'Aftre,  upon  an  angry  meiTage  from  the 
princefs  Rofaliana,  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Parthia,  to  appear 
no  more  in  her  prefence,  puts  himfelf  and  his  armour  into  deep 
mourning,  and  calls  himfelf  the  "  knight  of  fadnefs."  Amad,  de 
Gaul,  b.  17.  ch.  8i. 

t  i.  e.  "  According  to  that,*'  If  any  one  at  the  mitigation  of 
the  devil>  &c.  Canon  72.  Diftintt.  134. 

cated  ; 
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cated  ;  yet  honeíl  Roderigo  de  Vivar,  pafíed,  that 
day,  for  an  honourable  and  courageous  knight. 

The  batchelor  being  gone  off,  as  has  been  faid, 
without  replying  a  word,  Don  Quixote  had  a  mind 
to  fee,  whether  the  corps  in  the  hearie  were  only 
bones,  or  not;  but  Sancho  would  notconfent,  faying, 
Sir,  your  worfhip  has  finiihed  this  perilous  adventure 
at  the  leafi  expence  of  any  I  have  feen  ;  and,  though 
thefe  folks  are  conquered  and  defeated,  they  may 
chance  to  reflect,  that  they  were  beaten  by  one  man, 
and,  being  confounded  and  aihamed  thereat,  may  re- 
cover themfelves,  and  return  in  queñ  of  us,  and  then 
we  may  have  enough  to  do.  The  afs  is  properly  fur- 
niihed  ;  the  mountain  is  near  ;  hunger  preñes ;  and  we 
have  no  more  to  do  but  decently  to  march  off;  and,  as 
the  faying  is,  ie  To  the  grave  with  the  dead,  and  the 
living  to  the  bread  and  driving  on  his  afs  before 
him,  he  de fired  his  matter  to  follow;  who,  thinking 
Sancho  in  the  right,  followed  without  replying.  They 
had  not  gone  far  between  two  little  hills,  when  they 
found  themfelves  in  a  fpacious  and  retired  valley, 
where  they  alighted.  Sancho  disburdened  the  afs ; 
and  lying  along  on  the  green  grafs,  with  hunger  for 
fauce,  they  difpatched  their  breakfaft,  dinner,  after- 
noon's luncheon,  and  fupper,  all  at  once,  regaling 
their  palates  with  more  than  one  cold  mefs,  which 
the  eccleíiaílics,  that  attended  the  deceafed,  (fuch 
gentlemen  feldom  failing  to  make  much  of  them* 
felves)  had  brought  with  them  on  the  fumpter-mule. 
But  another  miihap  befel  them,  which  Sancho  took 
for  the  woril  of  all ;  which  was,  that  they  had  no 
wine,  nor  fo  much  as  water,  to  drink  ;  and  they  be- 
ing very  thirfty,  Sancho,  who  perceived  the  meadow 
they  were  in  covered  with  green  and  fine  grafs,.  faid, 
what  will  be  related  in  the  following  chapter. 
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C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Of  the  ad-venture  ( the  like  never  before  feen  or  heard  of) 
atchieved  by  the  renowned  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
with  lefs  hazard  than  ever  any  was  atchieved  by  the 
mofl  famous  knight  in  the  world, 

IT  is  impoffible,  Sir,  but  there  rnuft  be  fome  foun«> 
tain  or  brook  hereabouts,  to  water  thefe  herbs ; 
and  therefore  we  ihould  go  a  little  farther  on  :  for 
we  ill  all  meet  with  fomething  to  quench  this  terrible 
thirft,  that  afflicts  us,  and  is  doubtlefs  more  painful 
than  hunger  itfelf.  Don  Quixote  approved  the  ad- 
vice ;  and  he  taking  Rozinante  by  the  bridle,  and 
Sancho  his  afs  by  the  halter,  after  he  had  placed 
upon  him  the  relicks  of  the  fupper,  they  began  to 
march  forward  through  the  meadow,  feeling  their 
way  ;  for  the  night  was  fo  dark  they  could  fee  no- 
thing. But  they  had  not  gone  two  hundred  paces, 
when  a  great  noife  of  water  reached  their  ears,  like 
that  of  fome  mighty  cafcade  pouring  down  from  a 
vaft  and  iieep  rock.  The  found  rejoiced  them  exceed- 
ingly, and,  flopping  to  liften  from  whence  it  came, 
they  heard  on  a  fudden  another  dreadful  noife,  which 
abated  the  pleafure  occaiioned  by  that  of  the  water, 
efpecially  in  Sancho,  who  was  naturally  fearful  and 
pufillanimous.  I  fay,  they  heard  a  dreadful  din  of 
irons  and  chains  rattling  acrofs  one  another,  and  giv- 
ing mighty  ftrokes  in  time  and  meafure  ;  which,  to- 
gether with  the  furious  noife  of  the  water,  would  have 
{truck  terror  into  any  other  heart  but  that  of  Don 
Quixote.  The  night,  as  is  faid,  was  dark  ;  and  they 
chanced  to  enter  among  certain  tall  trees,  whole 
leaves,  agitated  by  a  gentle  breeze,  caufed  a  kind 
of  fearful  and  ilill  noife  :  fo  that  the  folitude,  the 
fiiuation,  the  darknefs,  and  the  noife  of  the  water, 
with  the  whifpering  of  the  leaves,  all  occaiioned  hor- 
ror and  aftoaiíhment  ;  efpecially  when  they  found, 

that 
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that  neither  the  blows  ceafed,  nor  the  wind  flept, 
nor  the  rhorning  approached  $  and,  as  an  addition 
to  all  this,  a  total  ignorance  where  they  were  *.  But 
Don  Quixote,  accompanied  by  his  intrepid  heart, 
leaped  upon  Rozinante,  and,  bracing  on  his  buckler, 
brandiihed  his  fpear,  and  iaid:  Friend  Sancho,  you 
mud  know,  that,  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  I  was  born 
in  this  age  of  iron,  to  revive  in  it  that  of  gold,  or, 
as  people  ufually  exprefs  it,  "  the  golden  age:"  I 
am  he,  for  whom  are  referved  dangers,  great  ex- 
ploits, and  valorous  atchievements.  I  am  he,  I  fay 
again,  who  am  deftined  to  revive  the  order  of  the 
round  table,  that  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France, 

*  This  adventure  is  borrowed  from  that  of  Amadis  of  Greece, 
who,  with  his  companions,  finding  themielves  in  a  pleafant  mea- 
dow, refolve  to  pafs  the  night  in  fo  delectable  a  place.  The  night 
was  fo  dark,  they  could  fee  nothing.  But  they  had  not  been  long 
there,  before  they  heard  a  noife  as  of  people  fighting  and  claihing 
in  mortal  battle.  So  lacing  on  their  helmets,  they  draw  towards 
the  place,  from  whence  they  thought  the  noife  proceeded  ;  but 
ilill  they  fee  nothing.  Thus  they  are  bufied  until  the  morning, 
when  they  come  to  a  rock,  in  which  is  a  cavern.  There  they 
hear  the  fame  noife  they  have  been  purfuing  all  night.  Then 
Amadis,  whofe  heart  fear  never  aiTailed,  followed  by  his  com- 
panions, refolves  to  try  the  adventure,  and  in  they  go,  where 
they  are  all  enchanted  by  Aftrodorus  a  famous  magician.  Ama- 
dis de  Gaul,  book  14.  chap.  15. 

The  behaviour  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  on  this  occafion,  is 
a  copy  of  what  pafTes  between  other  knighrs and  their  fquires  on 
the  like  occafions.  Thus  Amadis,  in  the  above  adventure,  bids 
Grafandor  flay  below,  while  he  afcends  the  rock,  and,  if  he  fuc- 
ceeds,  he  will  give  him  a  fignal  to  mount  up,  but,  if  within  three 
days  he  has  no  tidings  of  him,  he  may  conclude  the  enterprize  goes 
ill,  and  do  as  he  thinks  fit.  (Ibid.)  Don  Arlanges,  prince  of  Spain, 
refolving  to  fearch  the  world  over  for  his  loft  miffcrefs,  bids  his 
fquare  return  home,  but  conjures  him  to  tell  no  news  of  him  to 
his  friend's  :  the  loyal  fquire  is  melted  into  tears  and  fobs,  and  re- 
folves to  follow  his  mailer  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  end  of 
his  life.  (Amadis  de  Gaul,  b.  19.  ch.  1.)  The  fquire  Licelio  en- 
deavours to  difTuade  prince  Paladiano  from  proceeding  in  the  ad- 
venture of  the  fiery  ifland  ;  but,  finding  him  determined,  refolves 
not  to  forfake  him.   Don  Florando  of  England,  part  2.  ch.  20. 

and 
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and  the  nine  worthies,  and  to  obliterate  the  memory 
of  the  Platirs,  the  Tablantes,  Olivantes,  and  Tiran- 
tes, the  "  knights  of  the  fun,"  and  the  Belianiies, 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  the  famous  knights-errant  of 
times  part,  performing,  in  this  age,  in  which  ilive, 
fuch  itupendous  deeds  and  feats  of  arms,  as  are  fuf- 
iicient  to  obfcure  the  brighteil  they  ever  atchieved. 
Trufty  and  loyal  fquire,  you  obferve  the  darknefsof 
this  night,  its  ilrange  filence,  the  confufed  and  deaf 
found  of  thefe  trees,  the  fearful  noife  of  that  water 
we  come  to  feek,  which,  one  would  think,  precipi- 
tated itfelf  headlong  from  the  high  mountains  of  the 
moon;  that  inceffant  flrikingand clafhing  that  wounds 
our  ears  :  all  which  together,  and  each  by  itfelf,  are 
fufficient  to  infufe  terror,  fear,  and  amazement  into 
the  bread  of  Mars  himfelf ;  how  much  more  into 
that,  which  is  not  accuilomed  to  the  like  adventures 
and  accidents.  Now  all  I  have  defcribed  to  you  ferves 
to  rouze  and  awaken  my  courage,  and  my  heart  al- 
ready beats  in  my  breail  with  eager  delire  of  encoun- 
tering this  adventure,  however  difficult  it  may  appear. 
Wherefore  ilraiten  Jlozinante's  girths  a  little,  and 
God  be  with  you  ;  and  May  for  me  here  three  days, 
and  no  more :  if  I  do  not  return  in  that  time,  you 
may  go  back  to  our  town  ;  and  thence,  to  do  me  a 
favour  and  good  fervice,  you  ihall  go  to  Tobofo, 
where  you  ihall  fay  to  my  incomparable  lady  Dulci- 
nea, that  tier  inthralled  knight  died  in  the  attempt- 
ing things,  that  might  have  made  him  worthy  to  be 
ftyled  hers. 

When  Sancho  heard  thefe  words  of  his  mailer,  he 
began  to  weep  with  the  greateft  tendernefs  in  the 
world,  and  to  fay  :  Sir,  I  do  not  underifond  why 
your  woríhip  ihould  encounter  this  fo  fearful  an  ad- 
venture :  It  is  now  night,  and  no  body  fees  us  ;  we 
may  eafily  turn  afide,  and  get  out  of  harm's  way, 
though  we  ihould  not  drink  thefe  three  days:  and, 
as  no  body  fees  us,  much  lefs  will  there  be  any  body 
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to  tax  us  with  cowardice,  Befides  I  have  heard  the 
prieitof  our  village,  whom  your  worihip  knows  very 
well,  preach,  that  (\ he  who  feeketh  danger,  periiheth 
therein  fo  that  it  is  not  good  to  tempt  God,  by 
undertaking  fo  extravagant  an  exploit,  whence  there 
is  no  efcaping  but  by  a  miracle.  Let  it  fuffice,  that 
Heaven  has  delivered  you  from  being  toifed  in  a  blan- 
ket, as  I  was,  and  brought  you  oft'  victorious,  fafe, 
and  found,  from  among  fo  many  enemies  as  accom- 
panied the  dead  man.  And  though  all  this  be  not 
fufficient  to  move  you,  nor  foften  your  ñony  heart, 
let  this  thought  and  belief  prevail,  that,  fcarcely 
ihall  your  worihip  be  departed  hence,  when  I,  for 
very  fear,  ihall  give  up  my  foul  to  whofoever  fhall  be 
pleafed  to  take  it.  I  left  my  country,  and  forfook  my 
wife  and  children,  to  follow  and  ferve  your  worihip, 
believing  I  íhould  be  the  better,  and  not  the  worfe, 
for  it  :  but,  as  covetoufnefs  burils  the  bag,  fo  hath 
it  rent  from  me  my  hopes:  for,  when  they  were  moil 
lively,  and  I  juil  expeding  to  obtain  that  curfed  and 
unlucky  ifland,  which  you  have  fo  often  promifed  me, 
I  find  myfelf,  in  exchange  thereof,  ready  to  be  aban- 
doned by  your  worihip  in  a  place  remote  from  all 
human  fociety.  For  God's  fake,  dear  Sir,  do  me  not 
fuch  a  difeindnefs  ;  and,  iince  your  worihip  will  not 
wholly  defift  from  this  enterprize,  at  leaft  adjourn  it 
until  day-break,  to  which,  according  to  the  little 
íkill  I  learned  when  a  ihepherd,  it  cannot  be  above 
three  hours  ;  for  the  muzzle  of  the  north-bear  *  is  at 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  makes  midnight  in  the  line 
of  the  left  arm.  How  can  you,  Sancho,  faid  Don 
Quixote,  fee  where  this  line  is  made,  or  where  this 
muzzle  or  top  of  the  head  you  talk  of  is,  iince  the 
night  is  fo  dark  that  not  a  itar  appears  in  the  whole 
iky  ?  True,  faid  Sancho  ;  but  fear  has  many  eyes, 

*  Literally  "  the  mouth  of  the  hunting-horn  or  cornet :"  fo 
they  call  the  u  urfa  minor/'  from  a  fancied  configuration  of  the 
itars  of  that  conilellation. 

and 
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and  fees  things  beneath  the  earth,  how  much  more 
above  in  the  iky  :  befides,  it  is  reafonable  to  think 
it  does  not  want  much  of  day-break.  Want  what 
it  will,  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  it  fhall  never  be  faid 
of  me,  neither  now  nor  at  any  other  time,  that  tears 
or  intreaties  could  diííuade  me  from  doing  the  duty 
of  a  knight  :  therefore  pray  thee,  Sancho,  hold  thy 
tongue  ;  for  God,  who  has  put  it  in  my  heart  to  at- 
tempt this  unparalleled  and  fearful  adventure,  will 
take  care  to  watch  over  my  fafety,  and  to  comfort 
thee  in  thy  fadnefs.  What  you  have  to  do  is,  to  girt 
Rozinante  well,  and  to  ilay  here  ;  for  1  will  quickly 
return,  alive  or  dead, 

Sancho,  then,  feeing  his  mafter's  final  reiblution, 
and  how  little  his  tears,  prayers,  and  counfels  pre- 
vailed with  him,  determined  to  have  recourfe  to  a 
ftratagem,  and  oblige  him  to  wait  until  day,  if  he 
could:  and  fo,  while  he  was  ftraitening  the  horfe's 
girths,  foftly,  and  without  being  perceived,  he  tied 
Rozinante's  two  hinder  feet  together  with  his  afs's 
halter  ;  fo  that,  when  Don  Quixote  would  have  de- 
parted, he  was  not  able  ;  for  the  horfe  could  not 
move  but  by  jumps.  Sancho,  feeing  the  good  fuccefs 
of  his  contrivance,  faid:  Ah,  Sir!  behold  how  Heaven, 
moved  by  my  tears  and  prayers,  has  ordained  that 
Rozinante  cannot  go:  and,  if  you  will  obftinately 
perfift  to  fpur  him,  you  will  but  provoke  fortune, 
and,  as  they  fay,  "  kick  againil  the  pricks."  This 
made  Don  Quixote  quite  defperate,  and  the  more  he 
fpurred  his  horfe,  the  lefs  he  could  move  him  :  and, 
without  fufpecting  the  ligature,  he  thought  it  beft  to 
be  quiet,  and  either  ftay  until  day  appeared,  or  un- 
til Rozinante  could  ftir  ;  believing  certainly  that  it 
proceeded  from  fome  other  caufe,  and  not  from  San- 
cho's  cunning  ;  to  whom  he  thus  fpoke  :  Since  it  is 
fo.  Sancho,  that  Rozinante  cannot  ftir,  I  am  con- 
tented to  ftay  until  the  dawn  fmiles,  though  I  weep  all 
•  the  time  Ihe  delays  her  coming.  You  need  not  weep, 
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anfwered  Sancho  ;  for  I  will  entertain  you  until  day 
with  telling  you  ilories,  if  you  had  not  rather  alight 
and  compofe  yourfelf  to  ileep  a  little  upon  the  green 
grafs,  as  knights-errant  are  wont  to  do,  and  fo  be 
the  lefs  weary  when  the  day  and  hour  comes  for  at- 
tempting that  unparalleled  adventure  you  wait  for. 
What  call  you  alighting,  or  ileeping  ?  faid  Don  Quix- 
ote :  Am  I  one  of  thofe  knights,  who  take  repofe  in 
time  of  danger  ?  Sleep  thou,  who  wert  born  to  ileep, 
or  do  what  thou  wilt :  I  will  do  what  I  fee  belt  befits 
my  profeilion.  Pray,  good  Sir,  be  not  angry,  an- 
fwered Sancho  ;  I  do  not  fay  it  with  that  deiign  :  and, 
coming  clofe  to  him,  he  put  one  hand  on  the  pom- 
mel of  the  faddle  before,  and  the  other  on  the  pique 
behind,  and  there  he  flood  embracing  his  mailer's 
left  thigh,  without  daring  to  llir  from  him  a  finger's 
breadth,  fo  much  was  he  afraid  of  the  blows  which 
ilill  founded  alternately  in  his  ears,  Don  Quixote 
bade  him  tell  fome  ilory  to  entertain  him,  as  he  had 
promifed  :  to  which  Sancho  replied,  he  would,  if  the 
dread  of  what  he  heard  would  permit  him  :  notwith- 
ilanding,  faid  he,  I  will  force  myfelf  to  tell  a  ilory, 
which,  if  I  can  hit  upon  it,  and  it  flips  not  through 
my  fingers,  is  the  beft  of  all  ilories  ;  and,  pray,  be 
attentive,  for  now  I  begin. 

What  hath  been,  hath  been  ;  the  good  that  ihall 
befal  be  for  us  all,  and  evil  to  him  that  evil  feeks. 
And  pray,  Sir,  take  notice,  that  the  beginning, 
which  the  ancients  gave  to  their  tales,  was  not  juil 
what  they  pleafed,  but  rather  fome  fentence  of  Cato 
Zonzorinus  *  the  Roman,  who  fays,  "  And  evil  to 
him  that  evil  feeks  which  is  as  apt  to  the  prefent 
purpofe,  as  a  ring  to  your  finger,  fignifying,  that 
your  woríhip  ího.uld  be  quiet,  and  not  go  about 
fearching  after  evil,  but  rather  that  we  turn  afide 
into  fome  other  road  ;  for  we  are  under  no  obligation 
to  continue  in  this,  wherein  fo  many  fears  overwhelm 

*  A  miftake  for  M  Cato  the  Cenfor." 

US. 
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us.  Go  on  with  your  ftory,  Sancho,  faid  Don  Quix- 
ote, and  leave  me  to  take  care  of  the  road  we  are  to 
follow.  I  fay  then,  continued  Sancho,  that,  in  a  place 
of  Eftremadura,  there  was  a  íhepherd,  I  mean  a  goat* 
herd;  which  íhepherd,  or  goatherd,  as  my  ftory  fays, 
was  called  Lope  Ruiz;  and  this  Lope  Ruiz  was  in 
love  with  a  ihepherdefs  called  Torralva;  which  ihep- 
herdefs  called  Torralva  was  daughter  to  a  rich  herdf- 

man,  and  this'  rich  herdfman  If  you  tell  your 

itory  after  this  faíhion,  Sancho,  faid  Don  Quixote, 
repeating  every  thing  you  fay  twice,  you  will  not  have 
done  thefe  two  days :  tell  it  concifely,  and  like  a  maa 
of  fenfe,  or  elfe  fay  no  more.  In  the  very  fame  man- 
ner that  I  tell  it,  anfwered  Sancho,  they  tell  all  ftories 
in  my  country ;  and  I  can  tell  it  no  otherwife,  nor  is 
it  fit  your  woríhip  ihould  require  me  to  make  new 
cuftoms.  Tell  it  as  you  will  then,  anfwered  Don 
Quixote;  fmce  fate  will  have  it  that  I  muft  hear  thee* 
go  on. 

And  fo,  dear  Sir  of  my  foul,  continued  Sancho,  as 
I  faid  before,  this  íhepherd  was  in  love  with  the  ihep- 
herdefs Torralva,  who  was  a  jolly  (trapping  wench,  a. 
little  fcornful,  and  fomewhat  mafculine  :  for  fhe  had 
certain  fmall  whiikers  ;  and  methinks  I  fee  herjuft 
now.  What,  did  you  know  her  ?  faid  Don  Quixote, 
I  did  not  know  her,  anfwered  Sancho ;  but  he,  who 
told  me  this  ftory,  faid  it  was  fo  certain  and  true,  that 
I  might,  when  I  told  it  to  another,  affirm  and  fwear  I 
had  feen  it  all.  And  fo,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  devil, 
who  ileeps  not,  and  troubles  all  things,  brought  it 
about,  that  the  love,  which  the  íhepherd  bore  to  the 
ihepherdefs,  was  converted  into  mortal  hatred ;  and 
the  caufe,  according  to  evil  tongues,  was  a  certain, 
quantity  of  little  jealoufies  ihe  gave  him,  beyond  mea» 
fure:  and  fo  much  did  he  hate  her  from  thencefor- 
ward, that,  to  avoid  the  light  of  her,  he  chofe  to  ab- 
fent  himfelf  from  that  country,  and  go  where  his  eyes 
Ihould  never  behold  her  more.  Torralva,  who  found 
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herfelf  difdained  by  Lope,  prefemiy  began  to  love 
him  better  than  ever  ihe  had  loved  him  before.  It  is 
a  natural  quality  of  women,  faid  Don  Quixote,  to 
flight  thofe  who  love  them,  and  love  thofe  who  flight 
them:  goon,  Sancho. 

It  fell  out,  proceeded  Sancho,  that  the  fhepherd  put 
his  defign  in  execution  ;  and,  collecting  together  his 
goats,  went  on  towards  the  plains  of  Eitremadura,  in 
order  to  pafs  over  into  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
Torralva  knowing  it,  went  after  him,  following  hint 
©n  foot  and  bare-legged,  at  a  diftance,  with  a  pil- 
grim's ílaíF  in  her  hand,  and  a  wallet  about  her  neck, 
in  which  ihe  carried,  as  is  reported,  a  piece  of  a  look- 
ing-glafs,  a  piece  of  a  comb,  and  a  fort  of  a  fmall 
gallipot  of  pomatum  for  the  face.  But,  whatever  ihe 
carried  (for  I  fhall  not  now  fet  myfelf  to  vouch  what 
it  was)  I  only  tell  you,  that,  as  they  fay,  the  ihepherd 
came  with  his  flock  to  pafs  the  river  Guadiana,  which 
at  that  time  was  fwollen,  and  had  almoil  overflowed 
its  banks ;  and,  on  the  fide  he  came  to,  there  was  nei- 
ther boat,  nor  any  bddy  to  ferry  him  or  his  flock  over 
to  the  other  fide;  which  grieved  him  mightily,  for  he 
faw  that  Torralva  was  at  his  heels,  and  would,  give 
him  much  diilurbance  by  her  intreaties  and  tears.  He 
therefore  looked  about  until  he  efpied  a  filherman  with 
a  boat  near  him,  but  fo  fmall,  that  it  could  hold  only 
one  perfon  and  one  goat:  however  he  fpoke  to  him, 
and  agreed  with  him  to  carry  over  him,  and  his  three 
hundred  goats.  The  fiiherman  got  into  the  boat,  and 
carried  over  a  goat:  he  returned,  and  carried  over 
another:  he  came  back  again,  and  again  carried  over 
another.  Pray,  Sir,  keep  an  account  of  the  goats  that 
the  fiiherman  is  carrying  over ;  for  if  one  flips  out  of 
your  memory,  the  ftory  will  be  at  an  end,  and  it  will 
be  impoflible  to  tell  a  word  more  of  it.  I  go  on  then, 
and  fay,  that  the  landing-place  on  the  oppofite  fide 
was  covered  with  mud,  and  flippery,  and  the  fiiher- 
man was  a  great  while  in  coming  and  going.  How- 
ever 
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ever  he  returned  for  another  goat,  and  for  others,  and 
for  another.  Make  account  he  carried  them  all  over, 
faid  Don  Quixote,  and  do  not  be  going  and  coming 
in  this  manner;  for,  at  this  rate,  you  will  not  have 
done  carrying  them  over  in  a  twelvemonth.  How 
many  are  palTed  already  r  faid  Sancho.  How  the  devil 
fhould  I  know  ?  anfwered  Don  Quixote.  See  there 
now  ;  did  I  not  tell  you  to  keep  an  exact  account  ? 
Before  God,  there  is  an  end  of  the  ílory;  I  can  go  no 
farther.  How  can  this  be  ?  anfwered  Don  Quixote, 
Is  it  fo  eilential  to  the  ílory,  to  know  the  exact  num- 
ber of  goats  that  palled  over,  that,  if  one  be  miilaken, 
the  ílory  can  proceed  no  farther?  No,  Sir,  in  no  wife, 
anfwered  Sancho:  for  when  I  defired  your  worfhip  to 
tell  me  how  many  goats  had  paifed,  and  you  an- 
fwered, you  did  not  know,  in  that  very  inilant  all 
that  I  had  left  to  fay  fled  out  of  my  memory  ;  and  in 
faith  it  was  very  edifying  and  fa tis factory.  So  then, 
faid  Don  Quixote,  the  ílory  is  at  an  end.  As  fure  as 
my  mother  is,  quoth  Sancho.  Verily,  anfwered  Don 
Quixote,  you  have  told  one  of  therareil  tales,  fables, 
or  hiilories,  imaginable ;  and  your  way  of  telling  and 
concluding  it  is  fuch  as  never  was,  nor  will  be,  feen 
in  one's  whole  life  ;  though  I  expected  nothing  Iefs 
from  your  good  fenfe  :  but  I  do  not  wonder  at  it;  for 
perhaps  this  inceílant  din  may  have  difturbed  your 
underilanding.  All  that  may  be,  anfwered  Sancho  % 
but,  as  to  my  ílory,  I  know  there's  no  more  to  be  faid  ; 
for  it  ends  juil  where  the  error  in  the  account  of  car- 
rying over  the  goats  begins.  Let  it  end  where  it  will, 
in  God's  name,  faid  Don  Quixote,  and  let  us  fee 
whether  Rozinante  can  ilir  himfelf.  Again  he  clapt 
fpurs  to  him,  and  again  he  jumped,  and  then  flood 
ílock  iliil,  fo  effectually  was  he  fettered. 

Now,  whether  the  cold  of  the  morning,  which  was 
at  hand,  or  whether  fome  lenitive  food  on  which  he 
had  fupped,  or  whether  the  motion  was  purely  na- 
tural (which  is  rather  to  be  believed)  it  fo  befel,  that 
I  %  Sancha 
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Sancho  had  a  defire  to  do  what  nobody  could  do  for 
him.  But  fo  great  was  the  fear  that  had  pofieiTed  his 
heart,  that  he  durft  not  ftir  the  breadth  of  a  finger 
from  his  mailer  ;  and,  to  think  to  leave  that  bufinefs 
undone,  was  alfo  impoflible  :  and  fo  what  he  did  for 
peace  fake,  was,  to  let  go  his  right  hand,  which  held 
the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle,  with  which,  foftly,  and 
without  any  noife,  he  loofed  the  running-point,  that 
kept  up  his  breeches ;  whereupon  down  they  fell,  and 
hung  about  his  legs  like  ihackles :  then  he  lifted  up 
his  íhirt  the  belt  he  could,  and  expofed  to  the  open  air 
thofe  buttocks  which  were  none  of  the  fmalleit.  This 
being  done,  which  he  thought  the  bell  expedient  to- 
wards getting  out  of  that  terrible  anguiih  and  diftrefs, 
another  and  a  greater  difficulty  attended  him,  which 
was,  that  he  thought  he  could  not  eafe  himfelf  with- 
out making  fome  noife  :  fohe  fethis  teeth  clofe,  and 
fqueezed  up  his  ihoulders,  and  held  in  his  breath  as 
much  as  poifibly  he  could.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
thefe  precautions,  he  was  fo  unlucky  after  all,  as  to 
make  a  little  noife,  very  different  from  that  which  had 
put  him  into  fo  great  a  fright.  Don  Quixote  heard 
it,  and  faid:  What  noife  is  this  ?  Sancho.  I  do  not 
know,  Sir,  anfwered  he  :  it  muft  be  fome  new  buii- 
nefs ;  for  adventures  and  mifadventures  never  begin 
with  a  little  matter.  He  tried  his  fortune  a  fecond 
time,  and  it  fucceeded  fo  well  with  him,  that,  with- 
out the  leail  noife  or  rumbling  more,  he  found  him- 
felf discharged  of  the  burden  that  had  given  him  fo 
much  uneaiinefs.  But,  as  Don  Quixote  had  the  fenfe 
of  fmelling  no  lefs  perfect  than  that  of  hearing,  and 
Sancho  flood  fo  clofe,  and  as  it  were  fewed  to  him, 
fome  of  the  vapours,  afcendingin  a  direóí  line,  could 
not  fail  to  reach  his  noftrils :  which  they  had  no  fooner 
done,  but  he  relieved  his  nofe  by  taking  it  between 
his  fingers,  and,  with  a  kind  of  fnufíling  tone,  faid  : 
Methinks,  Sancho,  you  are  in  great  bodily  feár.  I 
*m  fo,  faid  Sancho;  but  wherein  does  your  worfhip 

per- 
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perceive  it  now  more  than  ever  ?  In  that  you  fmell 
Wronger  than  ever,  and  not  of  ambergreafe,  anfwered 
Don  Quixote.  That  may  very  well  be,  faid  Sancho  ; 
but  your  worihip  alone  is  in  fault,  for  carrying  me 
about  atthefe  unfeafonable  hours,  and  into  thefe  unfre- 
quented places.  Get  three  or  four  ileps  off,  friend,  faid 
Don  Quixote  (all  this  without  taking  his  fingers  from 
his  noftrils)  and  henceforward  be  more  careful  of  your 
own  perfon,  and  of  what  you  owe  to  mine;  my  over- 
much familiarity  with  you  has  bred  this  contempt. 
I  will  lay  a  wager,  replied  Sancho,  you  think  I  have 
been  doing  fomething  with  my  perfon  that  I  ought 
not.  The  more  you  itir  it,  friend  Sancho,  the  worie 
it  will  favour,  anfwered  Don  Quixote. 

In. thefe  and  the  like  dialogues  the  mailer  and  man 
paííed  the  night.  But  Sancho,  perceiving  that  at 
length  the  morning  was  coming  on,  with  rfiuch  cau- 
tion untied  Rozinante,  and  tied  up  his  breeches.  Ro- 
cinante, Ending  himfelf  at  liberty,  though  naturally 
he  was  not  over-mettlefome,  feemed  to  feel  himfelf 
alive,  and  began  to  paw  the  ground  5  but  as  for  cur- 
vetting (begging  his  pardon)  he  knew  not  what  it 
was.  Don  Quixote,  perceiving  that  Rozinante  be- 
gan to  beilir  himfelf,  took  it  for  a  good  omen,  and 
believed  it  íigniíied,  he  ihould  forthwith  attempt  that 
fearful  adventure.  By  this  time  the  dawn  appeared, 
and,  every  thing  being  diítinétly  feen,  Don  Quixote 
perceived  he  was  got  among  fome  tall  chefnut- trees, 
which  afforded  a  gloomy  ihade  :  he  perceived  alfo 
that  the  {hiking  did  not  ceafe  ;  but  he  could  not  fee 
what  caufed  it.  So,  without  farther  delay,  he  made 
Rozinante  feel  the  fpur,  and,  turning  again  to  take 
leave  of  Sancho,  commanded  him  to  wait  there  for 
him  three  days  at. the  fartheit,  as  he  had  faid  before, 
and  that,  if  he  did  not  return  by  that  time,  he  might 
conclude  for  certain,  it  was  God's  will  he  fhould  end 
his  days  in  that  perilous  adventure.  He  again  re- 
peated the  embaffy  and  meifage  he  was  to  carry  to  his 
I  3  lady 
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lady  Dulcinea ;  and  as  to  what  concerned  the  reward 
of  his  fervice,  he  need  be  in  no  pain,  for  he  had 
made  his  will  before  he  left  his  village,  wherein  he 
would  find  himfelf  gratified  as  to  his  wages,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the^time  he  had  ferved;  but,  if  God  ihould 
bring  him  off  fafe  and  found  from  that  danger,  he 
might  reckon  himfelf  infallibly  fecure  of  the  pro- 
mifed  iíland.  Sancho  wept  afreih  at  hearing  again 
the  moving  expreilions  of  his  good  matter,  and  re- 
folved  not  to  leave  him  to  the  laft  moment  and  end 
of  this  bufinefs.  The  author  of  this  hiftory  gathers 
from  the  tears,  and  this  fo  honourable  a  refolution  of 
Sancho  Panel's,  that  he  muil  have  been  well  born, 
and  at  leaít  an  old  chriftian*.  Whofe  tender  concern 
fomewhat  foftened  his  mafter,  but  not  fo  much  as  to 
make  him  difcover  any  weaknefs  :  on  the  contrary, 
diflembling  the  beft  he  could,  he  began  to  put  on  to- 
ward the  place,  from  whence  the  noife  of  the  water 
and  of  the  ilrokes  feemed  to  proceed.  Sancho  followed 
him  on  foot,  leading,  as  ufual,  his  afs,  that  conftant 
üGiTipanion  of  his  profperous  and  adverfe  fortunes,  by 
the  halter.  And  having  gone  a  good  away  among 
thofe  ihady  chefnut-trees,  they  carne  to  a  little  green 
fpoc,  at  the  foot  of  fome  fteep  rocks,  from  which  a 
mighty  gufh  of  water  precipitated  itfelf.  At  the  foot 
of  the  rocks  were  certain  miferable  huts,  which  feemed 
rather  the  ruins  of  buildings  than  houfes ;  from  amidft 
which  proceeded,  as  they  perceived,  the  found  and 
din  of  the  ilrokes,  which  did  not  yet  ceafe,  Rozi- 
nante  ftarted,  and  was  in  diforder,  at  the  noife  of  the 
water  and  of  the  ilrokes;  and -Don  Quixote,  quieting 
him,  went  on  fair  and  {oñly  toward  the  huts,  recom- 
mending himfelf  devoutly  to  his  lady,  and  befeeching 
her  to  favour  him  in  that  fearful  expedition  and  en- 
terprize  ;  and,  by  the  by,  befought  God  alfo  not  to 
forget  him.    Sancho  ftirred  not  from  his  fide,  ítretch- 

*  In  contra'diftin&ion  to  the  Jevvifh  or  Moariih.  families,  of 
which  there  were  many  in  Spain. 
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ing  out  his  neck,  and  looking  between  Rozinante*s 
legs,. to  fee  if  he  cbuld  perceive  what  held  him  in  fuch 
dread  and  fufpence.  They  had  gone  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  farther,  when,  at  doubling  a  point,  the 
very  caufe  (for  it  could  be  no  other)  of  that  horrible 
and  dreadful  noife,  which  had  held  them  all  night 
in  fuch  fufpence  and  fear,  appeared  plain  and  ex- 
po fed  to  view. 

It  was  (kind  reader,  take  it  not  in  dudgeon)  fix 
fulling- hammers,  whofe  alternate  ilrokes  formed  that 
hideous  found.  Don  Quixote  feeing  what  it  was,  was 
flruck  dumb,  and  in  the  utmoft  confuíion.  Sancho 
looked  at  him,  and  faw  he  hung  down  his  head  upon 
his  bread,  with  manifeit  indications  of  being  quite 
abafhed.  Don  Quixote  looked  alfo  at  Sancho,  and 
faw  his  cheeks  fwollen,  and  his  mouth  full  of  laugh- 
ter, with  evident  figns  of  being  ready  to  buril  with 
it ;  and  notwithstanding  his  vexation,  he  could  not 
forbear  laughing  himfelf  at  fight  of  Sancho  ;  who, 
feeing  his  mailer  had  led  the  way,  buril:  out  in  fo 
violent  a  manner,  that  he  was  forced  to  hold  his  fides 
with  his  hands,  to  fave  himfelf  from  fplitting  with 
laughter.  Four  times  he  ceafed,  and  four  times  he 
returned  to  his  laughter,  with  the  fame  impetuoiity 
as  at  firft.  Whereat  Don  Quixote  gave  himfelf  to  the 
devil,  efpecially  when  he  heard  him  fay,  by  way  of 
irony:  *  Ycu  muil  know,  friend  Sancho,  that  1  was 
born,  by  the  will  of  heaven,  in  this  our  age  of  iron* 
to  revive  in  it  the  golden,  or  that  of  gold.  I  am  he, 
for  whom  are  referved  dangers,  great  exploits,  and 
valorous  atchicvements  I'  And  fo  he  went  on,  repeat- 
ing moil  or  all  of  the  exprefiions  which  Don  Quixote 
had  ufed  at  the  fir  ft  hearing  thofe  dreadful  ilrokes. 
Don  Quixote,  perceiving  that  Sancho  played  upon 
him,  grew  fo  aihamed,  and  enraged  to  that  degree, 
that  he  lifted  up  his  lance,  and  difcharged  two  fuch 
blows  on  him,  that,  had  he  received  them  on  his 
head,  as  he  did  on  his  ihoulders,  the  knight  had  ac- 
I  4  quitted 
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quitted  himfelf  of  the  payment  of  his  wages,  unlefs  it 
were  to  his  heirs.  Sancho,  finding  he  paid  fo  dearly 
for  his  jokes,  and  fearing  left  his  matter  lhould  pro- 
ceed farther,  cried  out  with  much  humility  :  Pray, 
Sir,  be  pacified  :  by  the  living  God,  I  did  but  jell* 
Though  you  jeñ,  I  do  not,  anfwered  Don  Quixote. 
Come  hither,  merry  Sir;  what  think  you?  fuppofe 
thefe  mill-hammers  had  been  fome  perilous  adventure, 
have  I  not  mewed  the  courage  requiiite  to  undertake 
and  atchieve  it  ?  Am  I,  think  you,  obliged,  being  a 
knight  as  I  am,  to  diilinguifh  founds,  and  know  which 
are,  or  are  not,  of  a  fulling-mill  ?  Beiides,  it  may  be, 
(as  it  really  is)  that  I  never  faw  any  fulling-mills  in 
in  y  life,  as  thou  haft,  like  a  pitiful  ruftic  as  thou  art, 
having  been  born  and  bred  amongft  them.  But  let 
thefe  fix  fulling-hammers  be  transformed  into  fix 
giants,  and  let  them  beard  me  one  by  one,  or  all  to- 
gether, and  if  I  do  not  fet  them  all  on  their  heads, 
then  make  what  jeft  you  will  of  me.  It  is  enough, 
good  Sir,  replied  Sancho;  I  confefs  I  have  been  a  lit- 
tle too  jocofe:  but  pray  tell  me,  now  that  it  is  peace 
between  us,  as  God  fhall  bring  you  out  of  all  the  ad- 
ventures that  ihall  happen  to  you,  fafe  and  found,  as 
he  has  brought  you  out  of  this,  was  it  not  a  thing  to 
be  laughed  at,  and  worth  telling,  what  great  fear  we 
were  in,  at  leaft  what  I  was  in ;  for,  as  to  your  wor- 
íhip,  I  know  you  are  unacquainted  with  it,  nor  do 
you  know  what  fear  or  terror  are.  I  do  not  deny, 
anfwered  Don  Quixote,  but  that  what  has  befallen 
us  is  fit  to  be  laughed  at,  but  not  fit  to  be  told;  for 
all  perfons  are  not  difcreet  enough  to  know  how  to 
take  things  by  the  right  handle.  But,  anfwered  San- 
cho, your  worfhip  knew  how  to  handle  your  lance 
aright,  when  you  pointed  it  at  my  head,  and  hit  me  cn 
the  ihoulders ;  thanks  be  to  God  and  to  my  own  agility 
in  flipping  alide.  But  let  that  pafs;  it  will  out  in  the 
bucking:  for  I  have  heard  fay,  te  he  loves  thee  well, 
who  makes  thee  weep:"  and  befides,  your  people  of 

con- 
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condition,  when  they  have  given  a  fervant  a  hard 
word,  prefently  give  him  fomeold  hofe  and  breeches  ; 
though  what  is  ufually  given  after  a  beating,  I  cannot 
tell,  unlefs  it  be  that  your  knights  errant,  after  bafti. 
nados,  beftow  iílands,  or  kingdoms  on  the  continent. 
The  die  may  run  fo,  quoth  Don  Quixote,  that  all 
you  have  faid  may  come  to  pafs  ;  and  forgive  what 
is  pail,  fince  you  are  confiderate  ;  and  know,  that  the 
firit  motions  are  not  in  a  man's  power  :  and  hence- 
forward be  apprized  of  one  thing  (that  you  may  ab- 
ftnin  and  forbear  talking  too  much  with  me)  that,  in 
all  the  books  of  chivalry  I  ever  read,  infinite  as  they 
are,  I  never  found,  that  any  fquire  con  ver  fed  fo  much 
with  his  mailer  as  you  do  with  yours.  And  really  I 
account  it  a  great  fault  both  in  you  and  in  me  :  in 
you,  becaufe  you  refpecl  me  fo  little;  in  me,  that  I 
do  not  make  myfelf  refpefted  more.  Was  not  Gan- 
dalin,  fquire  to  Amadis  de  Gaul,  earl  of  the  firm 
iiland  ?  and  we  read  of  him,  that  he  always  fpoke  to 
his  matter  cap  in  hand,  his  head  inclined,  and  his 
body  bent  after  the  Turkifh  fafhion.  What  ihall  we 
fay  of  Gafaba!,  fquire  to  Don  Galaor,  who  was  fo 
filent,  that,  to  illuftrate  the  excellency  of  his  marvel- 
lous taciturnity,  his  name  is  mentioned  but  once  in 
all  that  great  and  faithful  hiftory  ?  From  what  I  have 
faid,  you  may  infer,  Sancho,  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  difference  between  mailer  and  man,  between  lord 
and  lacquey,  and  between  knight  and  fquire.  So  that, 
from  this  day  forward,  we  muft  be  treated  with  more 
refpeel  ;  for  which  way  fo  ever  I  am  angry  with  you, 
it  will  go  ill  with  the  pitcher.  The  favours  and  be- 
nefits I  promifed  you,  will  come  in  due  time  ;  and, 
if  they  do  not  come,  the  wages,  at  leaft,  as  J  have  told 
you,  v/ill  not  be  loft.  Your  worihip  fays  very  well, 
quoth  Sancho  :  but  I  would  fain  know  (if  perchance 
the  time  of  the  favours  ihould  not  come,  and  it  fhould 
be  expedient  to  have  recourfe  to  the  article  of  the 
wages)  how  much  might  the  fquire  of  a  knight-errant 
15  gee 
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get  in  thofe  times  ?  and  whether  they  agreed  by  the 
month,  or  by  the  day,  like  labourers  ?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, anfwered  Don  Quixote,  that  thofe  fquires  were 
at  dated  wages,  but  relied  on  courtefy.  And  if  I  have 
appointed  you  any,  in  the  will  I  left  fealed  at  home, 
it  was  for  fear  of  what  might  happen  ;  for  I  cannot  yet 
tell  you  how  chivalry  may  fucceed  in  thefe  calamitous 
times  of  ours,  and  I  would  not  have  my  foul  fuiFer  in  the 
other  world  for  a  trifle  ;  for  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
Sancho,  that  there  is  no  itate  more  perilous  than  that  of 
adventurers.  It  is  fo,  in  truth,  faid  Sancho,  fincethe 
noife  of  the  hammers  of  a  fulling-mill  were  fufficient 
to  diflurb  and  difcompofe  the  heart  of  fo  valorous  a 
knight  as  your  worihip.  But  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  from  henceforward  I  mail  not  open  my  lips 
to  make  merry  with  your  worihip's  matters,  but  {hall 
honour  you  as  my  mailer  and  natural  lord.  By  fo 
doing,  replied  Don  Quixote,  your  days  ihall  be  long 
in  the  land  ;  for,  next  to  our  parents,  we  are  bound 
to  refpeft  our  mailers,  as  if  they  were  our  fathers. 

CHAP,  VII. 

Which  treats  of  the  high  adventure  and  rich  prize  of 
Mamhrino 's  helmet,  with  other  things  which  hefel 
eur  invincible  knight. 

ABOUT  this  time  it  began  to  rain  a  little,  and 
Sancho  had  a  mind  they  ihould  betake  them* 
felves  to  the  fulling-mills.  But  pon  Quixote  had  con- 
ceived fuch  an  abhorrence  of  them  for  the  late  jeil, 
that  he  would  by  no  means  go  in  ;  and  fo  turning  to 
the  right  hand,  they  ilruck  into  another  road  like 
that  they  had  lighted  upon  the  day  before.  Soon  af- 
ter, Don  Quixote  difcovered  a  man  on  horfeback, 
who  had  on  his  head  fomething  which  glittered,  as  if 
it  had  been  of  gold  ;  and  fcarce  had  he  feen  it,  but, 
turning  to  Sancho,  he  faid  :  I  am  of  opinion,  Sancho, 
there  is  no  proverb  but  what  is  true,  becaufe  they  are 
allfentences  drawn  from  experience  itfelf,  the  mother 
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of  all  the  fciences ;  efpecially  that  which  fays ;  <c  Where 
one  door  is  (hut another  is  opened."  I  fay  this,  becaufe, 
if  fortune  laft  nigh  t  ihut  the  door  againil  what  we  look- 
ed for,  deceiving  us  with  the  fulling-mills, it  now  fets 
another  wide  open  for  a  better  and  more  certain  ad- 
venture, which  if  I  fail  to  enter  right  into,  the  fault 
will  be  mine,  without  imputing  it  to  my  little  know- 
ledge of  fulling. mills, or  to  the  darknefsof  the  night. 
This  I  fay,  becaufe,  if  I  miilake  not,  there  comes 
one  towards  us,  who  carries  on  his  head  Mambrino's 
helmet*,  about  which  I  fwore  the  oath  you  know. 
Take  care,  Sir,  what  you  fay,  and  more  what  you  do* 
faid  Sancho  ;  for  I  would  not  wiih  for  other  fulling- 
mills,  to  finiih  the  milling  and  maihing  our  fenfes. 
The  devil  take  you  !  replied  Don  Quixote  :  what  has 
a  helmet  to  do  with  fulling-mills  Mtjcnow  not,  an- 
fwered  Sancho  ;  but,  in  f1utX~íf  I  mighF'talk  as  much 
as  I  ufed  to  do,  perhaps  I  could  give  fuch  reafons,  that 
your  worihip  would  fee  you  are  miftaken  in  what  you 
fay.  How  can  1  be  miitaken  in  what  I  fay,  fcrupu- 
lous  traitor  ?  faid  Don  Quixote.  Tell  me,  feeftthou 
not  yon  knight  coming  toward  us  on  a  dapple-grey 
fteed,  with  a  helmet  of  gold  on  his  head  ?  What  I  fee 
and  perceive,  anfwered  Sancho,  is  only  a  man  on  a 
grey  afs  like  mine,  with  fomething  on  his  head  that 
glitters.  Why,  that  is  Mambrino's  helmet,,  faid  Don 
Quixote  :  get  afide,  and  leave  me  alone  to  deal  with 
him  ;  you  fnall  fee  me  conclude  this  adventure  (to 
fave  time)  without  fpeaking  a  word  ;  and  the  helmet 
I  have  fo  much  longed  for,  (hall  be  my  own.  I  ihall 
take  care  to  get  out  of  the  way,  replied  Sancho  :  but, 
I  pray  God,  I  fay  again,  it  may  not  prove  another 
fulling-mill- adventure.  I  have  already  told  you,  bro- 
ther, not  to  mention  thofe  fulling-mills,  nor  fo  much 
as  to  think  of  them,  any  more,  faid  Don  Quixote  :  if 

*  Almonte  and  Mambrino,  two  Saracens  of  great  valour,  had 
each  a  golden  helmet.  Orlando  Furiofo  took  away  Almonte's, 
and  his  friend  Rinaldo  that  of  Mambrino,  Ariofto,  Canto  I. 

I  6  you 
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you  do,  I  fay  no  more,  but  I  vow  to  mill  your  fou! 
for  you.  Sancho  held  his  peace,  fearing  left  his  m af- 
ter ihould  perform  his  vow,  which  had  ftruck  him  all 
of  a  heap. 

Now  the  truth  of  the  matter,  concerning  the  hel- 
met, the  íleed,  and  the  knight,  which  Don  Quixote 
faw,  was  this.  There  were  two  villages  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, one  of  them  fo  fmall,  that  it  had  neither 
fliop  nor  barber,  but  the  other  adjoining  to  it  had 
both  ;  and  the  barber  of  the  bigger  ferved  alfo  the 
leifer  ;  in  which  a  perfon  indifpofed  wanted  to  be  let 
blood,  and  another  to  be  trimmed  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  was  the  barber  coming,  and  brought  with  hirn 
his  brafs  bafon.  And  fortune  fo  ordered  it,  that,  as 
he  was  upon  the  road,  it  began  to  rain,  and,  that  his 
hat  might  not  be  fpoiled  (for  it  was  anew  one)  he 
clapt  the  bafon  on  his  head,  and  being  new-fcowered 
It  glittered  half  a  league  off.  He  rode  on  a  grey  afs, 
as  Sancho  faid  ;  and  this  was  the  reafon  why  Don 
Quixote  took  the  barber  for  a  knight,  his  afs  for  a 
dappled-grey  fteed,  and  his  bafon  for  a  golden  helmet : 
for  he  very  readily  adapted  whatever  he  faw  to  his 
knightly  extravagancies  and  wild  conceits.  And  when 
he  faw  the  poor  cavalier  approach,  without  i^aymgTo 
reafon  the  cafe  with  him,  he  advanced  at  Rozinante*s 
bed  fpeed,  and  couched  his  lance  low,  defigning  to 
run  him  through  and  through.  But  when  he  came  up 
to  him,  without  checking  the  fury  of  his  career,  he 
cried  out:  Defend  yourfelf,  caitif,  or  furrender  wil- 
lingly what  is  fo  juitly  my  due.  The  barber,  who, 
not  fufpe&ing  or  apprehending  any  fuch  thing,  faw 
this  phantom  coming  upon  him,  had  no  other  way  to 
avoid  the  thruft  of  the  lance,  but  to  let  himfelf  fall 
-  down  from  the  afs:  and  no  fooner  had  he  touched  the 
ground,  when,  leaping  up  nimbler  than  a  roe-buck, 
he  began  to  fcower  over  the  plain  with  fuch  fpeed, 
that  the  wind  could  not  overtake  him.  He  left  the 
bafon  on  the  ground  ;  with  which  Don  Quixote  was 

fatisfied, 
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fatisfied,  and  faid,  the  mifcreant  had  acted  difcreetly 
in  imitating  the  beaver,  who,  finding  ifelf  clofely 
purfued  by  the  hunters,  tears  off,  with  its  teeth,  that 
for  which  it  knows,  by  natural  infiinct,  it  is- hunted. 
He  ordered  Sancho  to  take  up  the  helmet,  who,  hold- 
ing it  in  his  hand,  faid:  Before  God,  the  bafon  is  a 
fpecial  one,  and  is  as  well  worth  a  piece  of  eight  as  a 
firthing.  Then  he  gave  it  to  his  mailer,  who  imme- 
diately clapped  it  on  his  head,  twirling  it  about,  to 
find  the  vizor;  and,  not  finding  it,  he  faid  :  Doubtlefs 
the  pagan,  for  whom  this  famous  helmet  was  firil 
forged,  muit  have  had  a  prodigious  large  head  ;  and 
the  wont  of  it  is,  that  one  half  is  wanting.  When 
Sancho  heard  the  bafon  called  a  helmet,  he  could  not 
forbear  laughing  ;  but,  recollecting  his  maimer's  late 
cbolet,  he  checked  it  in  the  middle.  What  doft  thou 
laugh  at,  Sancho  ?  faid  Don  Quixote.  He  anfvvered: 
I  laugh  to  think  what  a  huge  head  the  pagan  had, 
who  owned  this  helmet,  which  is,  for  all  the  world, 
juft  like  a  barber's  bafon.  Knoweit  thou,  Sancho, 
what  I  take  to  be  the  cafe?  this  famous  piece,  this 
enchanted  helmet,  by  fome  ftrange  accident,  muíi 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  fome  one,  who,  being 
ignorant  of  its  true  value,  and  not  confidering  what 
he  did,  feeing  it  to  be  of  the  pureft  gold,  has  melted 
down  the  one  half  for  lucre's  fake,  and  of  the  other 
half  made  this,  which,  as  you  fay,  does  look  like  a 
barber's  bafon  :  but,  be  it  what  it  will,  to  me,  who 
know  it,  its  transformation^fignifies  nothing ;  fori 
will  get  it  put  to  rights  in  the  firil  town  where  there 
is  a  fmith,  and  in  fuch  fort,  that  even  that  which  the 
god  of  fmiths  made  and  forged  for  the  god  of  battles, 
ihall  not  furpafs,  nor  equal  it :  in*  the  mean-time,  I 
will  wear  it  as  I  can  ;  for  fomething  is  better  than 
nothing;  and  the  rather,  fince  it  will  be  more  than 
Sufficient  to  defend  me  from  itones.  It  will  fo,  faid 
Sancho,  if  they  do  not  throw  them  with  flings,  as  they 
did  in  the  battle  of  the  two  armies,  when  they  eroded 

your 
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yoar  woríhip's  chops,  and  broke  the  cruze,  in  which 
was  contained  that  moil  blefied  drench,  which  made 
me  vomit  up  my  guts.  I  am  in  no  great  pain  for 
having  loft  it ;  fqr  you  know,  Sancho,  íaid  Don 
Quixote,  I  have  the  receipt  by  heart.  So  have  I  too, 
anfwered  Sancho  ;  but  if  ever  I  make  or  try  it  again 
while  I  live,  may  I  never  ftir  from  this  place.  Be- 
fides,  I  do  not  intend  to  expofe  myfelf  to  the  hazard 
of  ftanding  in  need  of  it;  for  I  intend  to  keep  my- 
felf, with  all  my  five  fenfes,  from  being  wounded,  or 
from  wounding  any  body.  As  to  being  toiTed  again 
in  a  blanket.,  I  fay  nothing  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
vent fuch  miíhaps :  and  if  they  do  come,  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  done,  but  to  fhrug  up  one's  ihoulders, 
hold  one's  breath,  Ihut  one's  eyes,  and  let  one's  felf 
go  whither  fortune  and  the  blanket  pleafe  to  tofs  one. 
You  are  no  good  chriílian,  Sancho,  faid  Don  Quix- 
ote, at  hearing  this  ;  for  you  never  forget  an  injury 
once  done  you  :  but  know,  it  is  inherent  in  generous 
and  noble  breafts  to  lay  no  ftrefs  upon  trifles.  What 
leg  have  you  lamed,  what  rib,  or  what  head,  have 
you  broken,  that  you  cannot  yet  forget  that  jell  ? 
for,  to  take  the  thing  right,  it  was  mere  jeft  and 
pa ili me ;  and,  had  I  not  underitood  it  fo,  I  had  long 
ago  returned  thither,  and  done  more  mifchief  in  re- 
venging your  quarrel,  than  the  Greeks  did  for  the 
rape  of  Helen  ;  who,  if  ihe  had  lived  in  thefe  times, 
or  my  Dulcinea  in  thofe,  would  never,  you  may  be 
fure,  have  been  fo  famous  for  beauty  as  ihe  is :  and  here 
he  uttered  a  ligh,  and  fent  it  to  the  clouds.  Let  it 
then  pafs  for  a  jeft,  faid  Sancho,  fince  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  revenged  in  earneil :  but  I  know  of  what  kinds 
the  jefts  and  the  earnefts  were  ;  and  I  know  alfo,  they 
will  no  more  flip  out  of  my  memory,  than  oif  my 
Ihoulders. 

But  fetting  this  aiide,  tell  me,  Sir,  what  we  ihall 
do  with  this  dapple  grey  ileed,  which  looks  fo  like  a 
grey  afs,  and  which  that  caitif,  whom  your  worihip 

over* 
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overthrew,  has  left  behind  here  to  fhift  for  itfelf ; 
for,  to  judge  by  his  fcowering  off  fo  haftily,  and  fly- 
ing for  it,  he  does  not  think  of  ever  returning  for 
him;  and,., by  my  beard,  dapple  is  a  fpeciai  one.  It 
is  not  my  cuitom,  faid  Don  Quixote,  to  plunder  thoíe 
J  overcome,  nor  is  it  the  ufage  of  chivalry  to  take  from 
them  their  horfes,  and  leave  them  on  foot,  unlefs  the 
viclor  hath  loft  his  own  in  the  conflict ;  for,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  it  is  lawful  to  take  that  of  the  vanquiihed,  as 
fairly  won  in  battle.  Therefore,  Sancho,  leave  this 
horfe,  or  afs,  or  what  you  will  have  it  to  be ;  for, 
when  his  owner  fees  us  gone  a  pretty  way  off,  he  will 
come  again  for- him.  God  knows  whether  it  were 
beil  for  me  to  take  him,  replied  Sancho,  or  at  Ieail 
to  truck  mine  for  him,  which  methinks  is  not  fo 
good :  verily  the  laws  of  chivalry  are  very  ftri¿t,  iince 
they  do  not  extend  to  the  fwapping  one  afs  for  ano- 
ther ;  and  I  would  fain  know  whether  I  might  ex- 
change furniture,  if  I  had  a  mind.  I  am  not  very 
cleju^as-to-thax point,  an fvvered  Don  Quixote;  and 
in  cafe  of  doubt,  until  better  information  can  be  had, 
I  fay,  you  may  truck,  if  you  are  in  extreme  want  of 
them.  So  extreme,  replied  Sancho,  that  I  could  not 
want  them  more,  if  they  were  for  my  own  proper 
perion.  And  fo  faying,  he  proceeded,  with  that  li- 
cence, to  an  exchange  of  caparifons,  and  made  his 
own  beafl  three  parts  in  four  the  better  *  for  his  new 
furniture.  This  done,  they  breakfailed  on  the  remains 
of  the  plunder  of  the  fumpter-mule',  and  drank  of  the 
water  of  the  fulling-mills,  without  turning  their  faces 
to  look  at  them,  fuch  was  their  abhorrence  of  them 
for  the  fright  they  had  put  them  inr-  Their  choler 
and  hunger  being  thus  allayed,  they  mounted,  and, 
without  refolving  to  follow  any  particular  road  (as  is 

*  Literally,  "  leaving  him  better  by  a  tierce  and  a  quint."  A 
figurative  expreflion  borrowed  from  the  game  of  piquet,  in  which 
a  Tierce  or  a  Quint  may  be  gained  by  putting  out  bad  cards,  and 
taking  in  better, 

the 
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the  cuilom  of  knights-errant)  they  put  on  whitherfo- 
ever  Rozinante's  will  led  him*,  which  drew  after  it 
that  of  his  mailer,  and  alfo  that  of  the  afs,  which 
followed,  in  love  and  good  fejlowihip,  wherever  he 
led  the  way.  Notwithstanding  which,  they  foon 
turned  again  into  the  great  road,  which  they  followed 
at  a  venture,  without  any  other  defign. 

As  they  thus  fauntered  on,  Sancho  faid  to  his 
mailer  :  Sir,  will  your  worihip  be  pleafed  to  indulge 
me  the  liberty  of  a  word  or  two  ;  for,  fmce  you  im- 
pofed  on  me  that  harlh  command  of  filence,  fundry 
things  have  rotted  in  my  breail,  and  I  have  one  juft 
now  at  my  tongue's  end,  that  I  would  not  for  any 
thing  ihould  mifcarry.  Out  with  it,  faid  Don  Quix- 
ote, and  be  brief  in  thy  difcourfe  ;  for  none  that  is 
long  can  bepleafing.  I  fay  then,  Sir,  anfwered  San- 
cho, that  for  fome  days  pail,  I  have  been  confidering 
how  little  is  gained  by  wandering  up  and  down  in 
queil  of  thofe  adventures  your  worihip  is  feeking 
through  thefe  defarts  and  crofs-ways,  where,  though 
you  overcome  and  atchieve  the  moil  perilous,  there 
is  nobody  to  fee  or  know  any  thing  of  them  ;  fo  that 
they  muil  remain  in  perpetual  oblivion,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  your  worihip's  intention,  and  their  deferís. 
And  therefore  I  think  it  would  be  more  advifeable,. 
with  fubmiflion  to  your  better  judgment,  that  we 
went  to  ferve  fome  emperor  or  other  great  prince, 
who  is  engaged  in  war ;  in  whofe  fervice  your  worihip 
may  difplay  the  worth  of  your  perfon,  your  great 
courage,  and  greater  underilanding  :  which  being 
perceived  by  the  lord  we  ferve,  he  muil  of  neceffity 
reward  each  of  us  according  to  his  merits;  nor  can 
you  there  fail  of  meeting  with  fomebody  to  put 
your  worihip's  exploits  in  writing,  for  a  perpetual 

*  Thus  Don  Fortunian,  being  met  by  a  dwarf,  and  aiked  which 
way  he  is  travelling,  replies,  I  am  a  ilranger,  and  go  forward 
■which  way  ibever  my  horfe  guides  or  carries  me,  without  know- 
ing whither.  .Amadis  de  Gaul,  b.  15.  ch.  9, 
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lemembrance  of  them.  I  fay  nothing  of  my  own, 
becaufe  they  muft  not  exceed  the  fquirely  limits  ; 
though  I  dare  fay,  if  it  be  the  cuftom  in  chivalry  to 
pen  the  deeds  of  fquires,  mine  will  not  be  forgotten. 

#  You  are  not  much  out,  Sancho,  anfwered  Don 
Quixote  :  but,  before  it  comes  to  that,  it  is  neceííary 
for  a  knight-errant  to  wander  about  the  world,  feek- 
ing  adventures,  by  way  of  probation  ;  that,  by  at- 
chieving  fome,  he  may  acquire  fuch  fame  and  re- 
nown, that,  when  he  comes  to  the  court  of  fome 
great  monarch,  he  lhall  be  known  by  his  works  be- 
forehand ;  and  fcarcely  ihall  the  boys  fee  him  enter 
the  gates  of  the  city,  but  they  ihall  all  follow  and 
furround  him,  crying  aloud,  This  is  the  "  knight  of 
the  fun,"  or  of  "  the  ferpent,"  or  of  any  other  de- 
vice,, under  which  he  may  have  atchieved  great  ex- 
ploits. This  is  he,  will  they  fay,  who  overthrew 
the  huge  giant  Brocabruno  of  the  mighty  force,  in 
fmgle  combat ;  he  who  difenchanted  the  great  Ma- 
meluco of  Perfia  from  the  long  enchantment,  which 
held  him  confined  almoil  nine  hundred  years.  Thus, 
from  hand  to  hand,  they  ihall  go  on  blazoning  his 
deeds  ;  and  prefently,  at  the  buftle  of  the  boys,  and 
of  the  reft,  of  the  people,  the  king  of  that  country 
ihall  appear  at  the  windows  of  his  royal  palace;  and, 
as  foon  as  he  efpies  the  knight,  knowing  him  by  his 
armour,  or  by  the  device  on  his  ihiel-d,  he  muft  ne- 
ceiiarily  fay  ;  Ho,  there,  go  forth,  my  knights*  all 
that  are  at  court,  to  receive  the  flower  of  chivalry, 
who  is  coming  yonder.  At  which  command  they  all 
ihall  go  forth,  and  the  king  himfelf,  defcending  half 
way  down  the  ftairs,  fhal  1  receive  him  with  a  clofe 
embrace,  falutingand  killing  him  ;  and  then,  taking 

*  In  the  following  ipeech  of  Don  Quixote  we  have  a  perfect 
fyftem  of  chivalry,  which  was  defigned  by  the  author  as  a  ridi- 
cule upon  romances  in  general  :  notwithstanding  which  the 
Beaux  Efprits  of  France,  who  have  written  romances.  &  nee,  have 
copied  this  very  plan. 
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him  by  the  hand,  íhall  conduél  him  to  the  apartment 
of  the  queen,  where  the  knight  íhall  find  her  accom- 
panied by  her  daughter  the  infanta,  who  is  fo  beau- 
tiful and  accompliihed  a  damfel,  that  her  equal  can- 
not eafily  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  known  world. 
After  this,  it  muil  immediately  fall  out,  that  ihe  fixes 
her  eyes  on  the  knight,  and  he  his  eyes  upon  hers,  and 
each  íhall  appear  to  the  other  fome  thing  rather  divine 
than  human  ;  and  without  knowing  how,  or  which 
way,  they  íhall  be  taken  and  entangled  in  the  inex- 
tricable net  of  love,  and  be  in  great  perplexity  of 
mind  through  not  knowing  how  toconverfe,  and  dif- 
cover  their  amorous  anguiih  to  each  other.  From 
thence,  without  doubt,  they  will  conduct  him  to  fome 
quarter  of  the  palace  richly  furniihed,  where,  having 
taken  off  his  armour,  they  will  bring  him  a  rich 
fcarlet  mantle  to  put  on  ;  and,  if  he  looked  well  in 
armour,  he  muil  needs  make  a  much  more  graceful 
figure  in  errnins  *.  The  night  being  come,  he  íhall 
fup  with  the  king,  queen,  and  infanta,  where  he  íhall 
never  take  his  eyes  off  the  princefs,  viewing  her  by 
ftealth,  and  ihe  doing  the  fame  by  him  with  the  fame 
wearinefs  :  for,  as  I  have  faid,  ihe  is  a  very  difcreet 
damfel  f .  The  tables  being  removed,  there  íhall 
enter,  unexpectedly,  at  the  hall  door,  a  little  ill-fa- 
voured dwarf,  followed  by  a  beautiful  matron  be- 
tween two  giants,  with  the  offer  of  a  certain  adven- 
ture, fo  contrived  by  a  moil  ancient  fage,  that  he 
who  íhall  accompliíh  it  íhall  be  eíleemed  the  belt 

*  So  the  knight  of  the  Phoenix,  in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  b.  10. 
ch.  ii.  is  conducted  to  the  queen  of  Dardania's  palace,  where  he 
is  fumptuonfly  lodged  and  feailed  :  he  puts  off  his  armour,  ami 
puts  on  a  mantle  of  fine  fcarlet,  embroidered  with  Phoenixes  in- 
terfperfed  with  fpires  of  gold,  which  makes  him  look  much  more 
beautiful. 

f  Juft  fo  Don  Bellianis  of  Greece,  at  dinner  in  the  foldan  o£ 
Babylon's  palace,  is  feated  over-againft  the  princefs  Floriibella  ; 
and  thefe  two,  inftead  of  eating,  pafs  the  time  in  cailing  amor- 
ous glances  at  each  other.   Part  z.  ch.  24. 

knight 
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knight  in  the  world.  The  king  ihalJ  immediately 
command  all  who  are  prefent  to  try  it,  and  none 
ihall  be  able  to  finiih  it,  but  the  ftranger  knight,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  his  fame;  at  which  the  in- 
fanta will  be  highly  delighted,  and  reckon  herielf 
overpaid  for  having  placed  her  thoughts  on  fo  exalted 
an  object.  And  the  beil  of  it  is,  that  this  king,  on 
prince,  or  whatever  he  be,  is  carrying  on  a  bloody 
war  with  another  monarch  as  powerful  as  himfelf; 
and  the  ftranger  knight,  after  having  been  a  few  days 
at  his  court,  aiks  leave  to  ferve  his  majefty  in  the 
aforefaid  war.  The  king  mail  readily  grant  his  re- 
querí:, and  the  knight  faall  moil  courteoufly  kifs  his 
royal  hands  for  the  favour  he  does  him,  And  that 
night  he  ihall  take  his  leave  of  his  lady  the  infanta 
at  the  iron  rails  of  a  garden,  adjoining  to  her  apart- 
ment, through  which  he  had  already  coftverfed  w  .  \ 
her  feveral  times,  by  the  mediation  of  a  certain  fe- 
male confidante,  in  whom  the  infanta  greatly  trufted* 
He  fighs,  Ihe  fwoons ;  the  damfel  runs  fcj  w  iter  : 
he  is  very  uneafy  at  the  approach  of  the  r^rning- 
light,  and  would  by  no  means  they  ihould  be  -if- 
covered,  for  the  fake  of  his  lady's  honour.  The  in- 
fanta at  length  comes  to  herfelf,  and  gives  her  fnowy 
hands  to  the  knight  to  kifs  through  the  rails,  who 
kifl'es  them  a  thoufand  and  a  thoufand  times  over, 
and  bedews  them  with  his  tears.  They  agree  how 
to  let  one  another  know  their  good  or  ill  fortune ;  and 
the  princefs  defires  him  to  be  abfent  as  Iitt4e  a  while 
as  poffible  ;  which  he  promifes  with  many  oaths  :  he 
kifies  her  hands  again,  and  takes  leave  with  fo  much 
concern,  that  it  almoft  puts  an  end  to  his  life.  From 
thence  he  repairs  to  his  chamber,  throws  himfelf  on 
his  bed,  and  cannot  ileep  for  grief  at  the  parting  :  he 
rifes  early  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  take  leave  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  infanta  :  having  taken 
his  leave  of  the  two  former,  he  is  told  that  the  prin- 
cels  is  indifpofed,  and  cannot  admit  of  a  vifit :  the 

knight 
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knight  thinks  it  is  for  grief  at  his  departure;  his 
heart  is  pierced,  and  he  is  very  near  giving  manifeft 
indications  of  his  pailion  :  the  damfel  confidante  is  all 
this  while  prefent,  and  obferves  what  paíTes  ;  íhe  goes 
and  tells  it  her  lady,  who  receives  the  account  with 
tears,  and  tells  her  that  her  chief  concern  is,  that  ihe 
does  not  know  who  her  knight  is,  and  whether  he 
be  of  royal  defcent,  or  not :  the  damfel  aiiures  her 
he  is,  fmce  fo  much  courtefy,  politenefs,  and  valour, 
as  her  knight  is  endowed  with,  cannot  exift  but  in  a 
royal  and  grave  fu bj e ¿I  *.  The  airlifted  princefs  is 
comforted  hereby,  and  endeavours  to  compofe  herfelf, 
that  ihe  may  not  gh  c  her  parents  caufe  to  fufpecl  any 
thing  amifs,  and  twc  days  after  ihe  appears  in  public. 
The  knight  is  now  gone  to  the  war ;  he  fights,  and 
overcomes  the  king's  enemy;  takes  many  towns;  wins 
feveral  battles  ;  returns  to  court ;  fees  his  lady  at  the 
ufual  place  of  interview  ;  it  is  agreed  he  ihall  de- 
mand her  in  marriage  of  her  father,  in  recompence 
for  his  fervices  :  the  king  does  not  confent  to  give 
her  to  him,  not  knowing  who  he  is,  Notwithftand- 
ing  which,  either  by  carrying  her  oiF,  or  by  fome 
other  means,  the  infanta  becomes  his  fpoufe  f,  and 
her  father  comes  to  take  it  for  a  piece  of  the  greateffc 
good-fortune,  being  aiTured  that  the  knight  is  fon  to 
a  valorous  king,  of  I  know  not  what  kingdom,  for  I 
believe  it  is  not  in  the  map.  The  father  dies  ;  the 
infanta  inherits  ;  and,  in  two  words,  the  knight  be- 
comes a  king,    Here  prefently  comes  in  the  reward- 

*  The  princefs  Oriana,  in  like  manner,  expreflfes  her  fears, 
left  her  lover  ihould  not  be  of  princely  extraction^  and  is  affured 
by  her  damfel  that  he  is.  Amadis  de  Gaul,  b.  i.  ch.  26.  So  alio 
the  princefs  Efclaviana  wifhes  within  herfelf,  that  Don  Floreilan, 
who  is  fallen  in  love  with  her,  may  be  of  a  houfe  worthy  of  her, 
that  ihe  may  marry  him.  Don  Florando  of  England,  pa1t2.cn.  25. 

f  In  the  former  circumftances  of  this  extract  moil  romances 
agree,  and  therefore  the  author  exhaufts  the  whole  fubjecl;  which 
in  this  he  cannot  do,  becaufe  in  thofe  itories  there  are  feveral  ways 
of  obtaining  the  lady  ¡  and  therefore  he  leaves  that  point  at  large. 

ing 
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ing  his  fquire,  and  all  thofe  who  aflifted  him  in 
mounting  to  fo  exalted  a  ftate.  He  marries  his  fquire 
to  one- of  the  infanta's  maids  of  honour,  who  is, 
doubtlefs,  the  very  confidante  of  this  amour,  and 
daughter  to  one  of  the  chief  dukes*. 

This  is  what  I  would  be  at,  and  a  clear  ftage,  quoth 
Sancho  :  this  I  ftick  to;  for  every  tittle  of  this  muft 
happen  precifely  to  your  worfhip,  being  called  c*  the 
knight  of  the  forrowful  figure."  Doubt  it  not,  San- 
cho, replied  Don  Quixote  ;  for  by  thofe  very  means, 
and  thofe  very  fteps,  I  have  recounted,  the  knights- 
errant  do  rife,  and  have  rifen,  to  be  kings  and  empe- 
ror?. All  that  remains  to  be  done  is,  to  look  out,  and 
find  what  king  of  the  chriftians,or  of  the  pagans,  is  at 
war,  and  has  a  beautiful  daughter  f  :  but  there  is  time 
enough  to  think  of  this ;  for,  as  I  have  told  you,  we 
muft  procure  renown  elfewhere,  before  we  repair  to 
court.  Befides  there  is  ftill  another  thing  wanting; 
for  fuppofing  a  king  were  found,  who  is  at  war,  and 
has  a  handfome  daughter,  and  that  I  have  gotten  in- 
credible fame  throughout  the  whole  univerfe,  I  do 
not  fee  how  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  I  am  of  the 
lineage  of  kings,  or  even  fecond  couiin  to  an  em- 
peror :  for  the  king  will  not  give  me  his  daughter  to 
wife,  until  he  is  firft  very  well  aiTured  that  Í  am  fuch, 
though  my  renowned  aélions  fhould  deferve  it  ever 
fo  well.  So  that,  through  this  defect,  I  am  afraid 
I  ihall  lofe  that  which  my  arm  has  richly  deferved. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  I  am  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient 
family,  poiTelTed  of  a  real  eftate  of  one  hundred  and 

*  This  match  is  not  without  a  precedent,  for  Gandalin,  fquire 
to  Amadis,  is  married  to  the  damfel  of  Denmark,  confidante  of 
the  princefs  Oriana.    Amadis  de  Gaul,  b.  5.  ch.  47. 

*(*  The  ridicule  is  admirably  heightened  by  the  incapacity  both 
knight  and  fquire  are  under  of  putting  this  fcheme  in  practice, 
the  former  by  his  loyalty  to  Dulcinea,  and  Sancho  by  having  a 
wife  and  children  already  :  neverthelefs  the.  idea  is  fo  pleafing, 
that  it  quite  carries  them  away,  and  they  refolve  upon  it. 


twenty 
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twenty  crowns  a  year  *  ;  and  perhaps  the  fage,  who 
writes  my  hiitory,  may  fo  brighten  up  my  kindred 
and  genealogy,  that  I  may  be  found  the  fifth  or  fixth 
in  defesnt  from  a  king.  For  you  muir,  know,  San- 
cho, that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Jineages  in  the  world. 
Some  there  are,  who  derive  their  pedigree  from 
princes  and  monarchs,  whom  time  has  reduced,  by 
little  and  little,  until  they  have  ended  in  a  point,  like 
a  pyramid  reverfed  :  others  have  had  poor  and  low 
beginnings,  and  have  rifen  by  degrees,  until  at  la  ft 
they  have  become  great  lords.  So  that  the  difference 
lies  in  this,  that  fome  have  been  what  now  they  are 
not,  and  others  are  now  what  they  were  not  before  ; 
and  who  knows  but  I  may  be  one  of  the  former,  and 
that,  upon  examination,  my  origin  may  be  found  to 
have  been  great  and  glorious  ;  with  which  the  king 
my  father-in-law,  that  is  tobe,  ought  to  befatisfied; 
and  though  he  Ihould  not  be  fatisfied,  the  infanta  is 
to  be  fo  in  love  with  me,  that,  in  fpight  of  her  father, 
ihe  is  to  receive  me  for  her  lord  and  huiband,  though 
ihe  certainly  knew  I  was  the  fon  of  a  water-carrier  ; 
and  in  cafe  ihe  ihould  not,  then  is  the  time  to  take 
her  away  by  force,  and  convey  her  whither  I  pleafe  ; 
and  time  or  death  will  put  a  period  to  the  difpleafure 
of  her  parents. 

Here,  faid  Sancho,  comes  in  properly  what  fome 
naughty  people  fay,  "  Never  ftand  begging  for  that 

*  The  original  is  <(  y  de  devengar  quinientos  fueldos,"  liter- 
ally, "  to  revenge  five  hundred  fueldo's."  It  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
preflion  to  fignify  a  perfon's  being  a  gentleman,  and  took  its  rife 
from  the  following  occafion.  The  Spaniards  of  Old  Caftile  be- 
ing obliged  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  five  hundred  virgins  to  the 
Moors,  after  feveral  battles,  in  which  the  Spaniards  fucceeded, 
the  tribute  was  changed  to  five  hundred  Sueldo's  or  pieces  of 
Spaniih  coin.  But  in  procefs  of  time  the  Spaniards,  by  force  of 
arms,  delivered  themfelves  from  that  grofs  impofition  ;  and  that 
heroica!  action  being  performed  by  men  of  figure  and  fortune, 
they  characterize  by  this  expreflion  a  man  of  bravery  and  ho- 
nour, and  a  true  lover  of  his  country. 
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which  you  may  take  by  force,"  though  this  other  is 
nearer  to  the  purpofe  ;  *'  A  leap  from  a  hedge  is 
better  than  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  '*."  I  fay  this, 
becaufe,  if  my  lord  the  king,  your  worihip's  father- 
in-law,  ihould  not  vouchfafe  to  yield  unto  you  my 
lady  the  infanta,  there  is  no  more  to  be  done,  as 
your  worlhip  fays,  but  to  ileal  and  carry  her  oft.  But 
the  mifchief  is,  that  while  peace  is  making,  and  be- 
fore you  can  enjoy  the  kingdom  quietly,  the  poor 
fquire  may  go  whiille  for  his  reward  ;  unlefs  the 
damfel  go-between,  who  is  to  be  his  wife,  goes  off 
with  the  infanta,  and  he  fhare  his  misfortune  with 
her,  until  it  {hall  pleafe  heaven  to  ordain  otherwife  ; 
for  I  believe  his  mailer  may  immediately  give  her  to 
him  for  his  lawful  fpoufe.  That  you  may  depend 
upon,  faid  Don  Quixote!  Since  it  is  fo,  anfwered 
Sancho,  there  is  no  more  to  be  done  but  to  commend 
ourfelves  to  God,  and  let  things  take  their  courier 
God  grant  it,  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  as  I  deiire 
and  you  need,  and  let  him  be  wretched  who  thinks 
himfelf  fo.  Let  him,  in  God's  name,  faid  Sancho; 
for  I  am  an  old  chriilian,  and  that  is  enough  to  qua- 
lify  me  to  be  an  earl.  Ay,  and  more  than  enough, 
faid  Don  Quixote  :  but  it  matters  not  whether  you 
are  or  no ;  for  I  being  a  king,  can  eafily  beilow  no- 
bility on  you,  without  your  buying  it,  or  doing  me 
the  leaft  fervice  ;  and,  in  creating  you  an  earl,  I 
make  you  a  gentleman  of  courfe ;  and,  fay  what  they 
will,  in  good  faith,  they  muil  ilile  you  €t  your  lord- 
ihip,"  though  it  grieve  them  never  fo  much.  Do 
you  think,  quoth  Sancho,  I  ihould  not  know  how  to 
give  authority  to  the  indignity?  Dignity,  you  ihould 
fay,  and  not  indignity,  faid  his  mailer.  So  let  be, 
anfwered  Sancho  Panca :  I  fay,  I  ihould  do  well 
enough  with  it ;  for  I  ailure  you  I  was  once  beadle 
of  a  company,  and  the  beadle's  gown  became  me  fo 
well,  that  every  body  faid  I  had  a  prefence  fit  to  be 

*  That  is,  it  is  better  to  rob  than  to  aik  chanty. 

wardem 
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warden  of  the  faid  company.  Then  what  will  it  be 
when  I  am  arrayed  in  a  duke's  robe,  all  mining  with 
gold  and  pearls,  like  a  foreign  count  ?  I  am  of  opi- 
nion folks  will  come  a  hundred  leagues  to  fee  me. 
You  will  make  a  goodly  appearance  indeed,  faid  Don 
Quixote:  but  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  trim  your  beard 
a  little  oftener  ;  for  it  is  fo  rough  and  frowzy,  that, 
if  you  do  not  ihave  with  a  razor  every  other  day  at 
leait,  you  will  difcover  what  you  are  a  muíket-íhot 
off.  Why,  faid  Sancho,  it  is  but  taking  a  barber 
into  the  houfe,  and  giving  him  wages ;  and,  if  there 
be  occañon,  I  will  make  him  follow  me  like  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  horfe  to  a  grandee.  How  came  you 
to  know,  demanded  Don  Quixote,  that  grandees  have 
their  gentlemen  of  the  horfe  to  follow  them  ?  I  will 
tell  you,  faid  Sancho:  fome  years  agol  was  about  the 
court  for  a  month,  and  there  I  faw  a  very  little  gen- 
tleman riding  backward  and  forward,  who,  they 
faid,  was  a  very  great  lord  :  a  man  followed  him  on 
horfeback,  turning  about  as  he  turned,  that  one 
would  have  thought  he  had  been  his  tail.  I  aiked, 
why  that  man  did  not  ride  by  the  other's  iide,  but 
kept  always  behind  him  ?  they  anfwered  me,  that  it 
was  his  gentleman  of  the  horfe,  and  that  noblemen 
commonly  have  fuch  to  follow  them  ;  and  from  that 
day  to  this  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  You  are  in 
the  right,  faid  Don  Quixote,  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner you  may  carry  about  your  barber  ;  for  all  cuftoms 
do  not  arife  together,  nor  were  they  invented  at  once  ; 
and  you  may  be  the  fir  ft  earl,  who  carried  about  his 
barber  after  him  :  and  indeed  it  is  a  greater  truff.  to 
ihave  the  beard  than  to  faddle  a  horfe.  Leave  the 
bufmefs  of  the  barber  to  my  care,  faid  Sancho ;  and 
let  it  be  your  worlhip's  to  procure  yourfelf  to  be  a 
king,  and  to  make  me  an  earl.  So  it  ihali  be,  an- 
fwered Don  Quixote;  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he 
faw,  what  will  be  told  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VÍIL 

How  Don  Quixote  fet  at  liberty  federal  unfortunate  per* 
fons,  who  were  carrying,  much  againfi  their  wills,  to 
a  place  they  did  not  like* 

CI  D  Hamet  Benengeli,  the  Arabian  and  Manche- 
gan  author,  relates,  in  this  moil  grave,  lofty, 
accurate,  delightful,  and  ingenious  hiitory,  that,  pre- 
fently  after  thofe  difcourfes,  which  pafled  between 
the  famous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  and  Sancha 
Pancahis  fquire,  as  they  are  related  at  the  end  of 
the  foregoing  chapter,  Don  Quixote  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  faw  coming  on,  in  the  fame  road,  about  a 
dozen  men  on  foot,  ilrung  like  beads  in  a  row,  by 
the  necks,  in  a  great  iron  chain,  and  ail  hand-cuffed* 
There  came  alio  with  them  two  men  on  horfeback, 
and  two  on  foot  ;  thofe  on  horfeback  armed  with 
firelocks,  and  thofe  on  foot  with  pikes  and  fwords. 
And  Sancho  Panca,  efpying  them,  faid  :  This  is  a 
chain  of  galley-ilaves,  perfons  forced  by  the  king  to 
the  galleys.  How  !  perfons  forced  !  quoth  Don  Quix. 
ote  :  is  it  poifible  the  king  ihould  force  any  body  ? 
I  fay  not  fo,  anfwered  Sancho,  but  that  they  are  per- 
fons condemned  by  the  law  for  their  crimes  to  ferve 
the  king  in  the  galleys  per  force.    In  ihort,  replied 
Don  Quixote,  however  it  be,  ilili  they  are  going  by 
force,  and  not  with  their  own  liking.    It  is  fo,  faid 
Sancho.    Then,  faid  his  mailer,  here  the  execution 
of  my  office  takes  place,  to  defeat  violence,  and  to 
fuccour  and  relieve  the  miferable.    Cpnfider,  Sir* 
quoth  Sancho,  that  juílice,  that  is,  the  king  himfelf, 
does  no  violence  nor  injury  to  fuch  perfons,  but  only 
puniihes  them  for  their  crimes. 

By  this  the  chain  of  galley-ilaves  were  come  up, 
and  Don  Quixote,  in  moil  courteous  terms,  defired 
of  the  guard,  that  they  would  be  pleafed  to  inform 
and  tell  him  the  caufe  or  caufes,  why  they  conduced 
Vol,  I.  K  *  thofe 
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thofe  per fons  in  that  manner.  One  of  the  guards  on 
Jiorfeback  anfwered,  that  they  were  ilaves  belonging  to 
liis  majefty,  and  going  to  the  galleys,  which  was  all 
he  could  fay,  or  the  other  need  know,  of  the  matter. 
For  all  that,  replied  Don  Quixote,  I  ihould  be  glad 
to  know  from  each  of  them  in  particular  the  caufe  of 
his  misfortune.  To  thefe  he  added  fuch  other  cour- 
teous exprefíions,  to  induce  them  to  tell  him  what 
lie  deiired,  that  the  other  horfeman  faid  :  Though  we 
have  here  the  record  and  certificate  of  the  fentence  of 
each  of  thefe  wretches,  this  is  no  time  to  produce 
&nd  read  them  :  draw  near,  Sir,  and  aik  it  of  them- 
felves  :  they  may  inform  you,  if  they  pleafe  ;  and 
Inform  you  they  will,  for  they  are  fuch  as  take  a 
pleafure  both  in  acting  and  relating  rogueries.  With 
this  leave  (which  Don  Quixote  would  have  taken 
though  they  had  not  given  it)  he  drew  near  to  the 
chain,  and  demanded  of  the  firft,  for  what  offence 
he  marched  in  fuch  evil  plight.  He  anfwered,  that 
lie  went  in  that  manner  for  being  in  love.  For  that 
alone  ?  replied  Don  Quixote  :  if  they  fend  folks  to 
the  galleys  for  being  in  love,  I  might  long  lince  have 
been  rowing  in  them.  It  was  not  fuch  love  as  your 
-worlhip  imagines,  faid  the  galley- ilave  :  mine  was 
the  being  fo  deeply  enamoured  of  a  flaiket  of  fine 
linen,  and  embracing  it  fo  clofe,  that,  if  juftice  had 
not  taken  it  from  me  by  force,  I  ihould  not  have 
parted  with  it  by  my  good- will  to  this  very  day.  I 
was  taken  in  the  fact,  fo  there  was  no  place  for  the 
torture;  the  procefs  was  fhort  ;  they  accommodated 
my  moulders  with  a  hundred  laihes,  and  have  fent 
sne,  by  way  of  fupplement,  for  three  years  to  the 
Gurapas  *,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  What  are  the 
Ourapas?  quoth  Don  Quixote.  The  Gurapas  are 
galleys,  anfwered  the  ilave,  who  was  a  young  man 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  faid  he  was  born 
at  Piedrahita.  Don  Quixote  put  the  fame  queftion 
*  A  cant  word. 
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to  the,  fecond,  who  returned  no  anfwer,  he  was  fa 
melancholy  and  dejeded  :  but  the  fir  ft  anfwered  for 
him,  and  faid  :  This  gentleman  goes  for  being  a  ca- 
nary bird,  I  mean,  for  being  a  muiician  and  a  finger. 
How  fo  ?  replied  Don  Quixote  ;  are  men  fent  to  the 
galleys  for  being  muficians  and  fingers?  Yes,  Sir, 
replied  the  flave ;  for  there  is  nothing  worfe  than  to 
fing  in  an  agony.  Nay,  faid  Don  Quixote,  I  have 
heard  fay,  "  Who  fings  in  grief,  procures  relief.0 
This  is  the  very  reverfe,  faid  the  flave  ;  for  here, 
Tíe^vvho  Tings  brice,  weeps  all  his  life  after.  I  do  not 
understand  that,  faid  Don  Quixote.  One  of  the 
guards  faid  to  him  :  Signor  cavalier,  to  fing  in  an 
agony,  means  in  the  cant  of  thefe  rogues,  to  confefs 
upon  the  rack.  This  offender  was  put  to  the  torture, 
and  confeíTed  his  crime,  which  was  that  of  being  a 
Quatrero,  that  is,  a  itealer  of  cattle  ;  and,  beca  ufe 
he  ton  fefled,  he  is  fentenced  for  fix  years  to  the  gal- 
leys, befides  two  hundred  laíhes  he  has  already  re- 
ceived on  the  moulders.  And  he  is  always  penfive 
and  fad,  becaufe  the  reft  of  the  rogues,  both  thofe 
behind,  and  thofe  before,  abufe,  vilify,  flout,  and 
dcfpife  him  for  confe  fling,  and  not  having  the  cou- 
rage to  fay  No  :  for,  fay  they,  No  contains  the  fame 
number  of  letters  as  Ay  ;  and  it  is  lucky  for  a  delin- 
quent, when  his  life  or  death  depends  upon  his  own 
tongue,  and  not  upon  proofs  and  witnefles ;  and,  for  my 
t  art,  I  think  they  are  in  the  right  of  it.  And  I  think 
fo  too,  anfwered  Don  Quixote  ;  who,  paifing  on  to 
the  third,  interrogated  him  as  he  had  done  the  others : 
who  anfwered  very  readily,  and  with  very  little  con- 
cern;  I  am  going  to  Mefdames  the  Gurapas  for  five 
years,  for  wanting  ten  ducats.  I  will  give  twenty 
with  all  my  heart,  faid  Don  Quixote,  to  redeem  you 
from  this  mifery.  That,  faid  the  flave,  is  like  hav- 
ing money  at  fea,  and  dying  for  hunger,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  bought  with  it.  I  fay  this,  becaufe, 
if  1  had  been  poflefled  in  time  of  thofe  twenty  ducats 
K  2  you 
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you  now  offer  me,  I  would  have  fogreafed  the  clerk's 
.pen,  and  iharpened  my  advocate's  wit,  that  I  ihould 
have  been  this  day  upon  the  market-place  of  Zoco- 
doverin  Toledo,  and  not  upon  this  road,  coupled  and 
^dragged  like  a  hound  ;  but  God  is  great ;  patience  ; 
J  fay  no  more. 

Don  Quixote  paffed  on  to  the  fourth,  who  was  a 
man  of  a  venerable  afped,  with  a  white  beard  reach- 
ing below  his  breaft  ;  who,  hearing  himfelf  aiked  the 
caufe  of  his  coming  thither,  began  to  weep,  and  an- 
fwered  not  a  word  :  but  the  fifth  lent  him  a  tongue, 
and  faid  :  This  hone  ft  gentleman  goes  for  four  years 
to  the  galleys,  after  having  gone  in  the  ufual  pro- 
-ceffion  pompoully  apparelled  and  mounted*.  That 
Is,  I  fuppofe,  faid  Sancho,  put  to  public ihame.  Right, 
leplied  the  flave;  and  the  offence,  for  which  he  un- 
derwent this  puniihment,  was,  his  having  been  a 
broker  of  the  ear,  yea,  and  of  the  whole  body  :  in 
•effect,  I  would  fay,  that  this  cavalier  goes  for  pimp- 
ing, and  exercifing  the  trade  of  a  conjurer.    Kad  it 
been  merely  for  pimping,  faid  Don  Quixote,  he  had 
not  deferved  to  row  in;  but  to  command,  and  be  ge- 
neral of  the  galleys  :  for  the  office  of  a  pimp  is  not 
3.  .flight  bufinefs,  but  an  employment  fit  only  for  dif- 
creet  perfons,  and  a  moil  neceffary  one  in  a  well  regu- 
lated common-wealth;  and  none  but  perfons  well 
born  ought  to  exercife  it;  and  in  truth  there  ihould 
be  infpe&ors  and  comptrollers  of  it,  as  there  are  of 
other  offices,  with  a  certain  number  of  them  deputed, 
like  exchange-brokers  ;  by  which  means  many  mif- 
chiefs  would  be  prevented,  which  now  happen,  becaufe 
this  office  and  profeffion  is  in  the  hands  of  fooliih  and 
ignorant  perfons,  fuch  as  filly  waiting-women,  pages, 
and  buffoons,  of  a  few  years  ftanding,  and  of  fmall 

*  Such  malefactors  as  in  England  are  fet  in  the  pillory,  in 
Spain  are  carried  about  in  a  particular  habit,  mounted  on  an  afs, 
with  their  face  to  the  tail  j  the  crier  going  before  and  proclaiming 
sjieir  crimes 

experience, 
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experience,  who,  in  the  greateit.  exigency,  and  when 
there  is  occalion  for  the  mo  ft  dexterous  management 
and  addrefs,  fufter  the  morfel  to  freeze  between  the 
fingers  and  the  mouth,  and  fcarce  know  which  is  their 
right  hand.    I  could  go  on,  and  aflign  the  rea  fon  sr 
why  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  choice  of  proper 
perfons,  to  exercife  an  office  fo  neceilary  in  the  com- 
monwealth :  but  thjs  is  no  proper  place  for  it  ;  and 
I  may  one  day  or  other  lay  this  matter  before  thofe, 
who  can  provide  a  remedy.    At  prefent  I  only  fay, 
that  the  concern  I  felt  at  feeing  thole  gray  hairs,  and 
that  venerable  countenance,  in  fo  much  diílreís  for 
pimping,  is  entirely  removed  by  the  additional  cha- 
racter of  his  being  a  wizard :  though  I  very  well  know, 
there  are  no  forceries  in  the  world,  which  can  aiFcft 
and  force  the  will,  as  fome  foolifh  people  imagine;, 
for  our  will  is  free,  and  no  herb  nor  charm  can  com- 
pel  it.  What  fome  filly  women  and  crafty  knaves  are 
wont  to  do,  is,  with  certain  mixtures  and  poifons,  to 
turn  peoples  brains,  under  pretence  that  they  have 
power  to  make  one  fall  in  love ;  it  being,  as  I  fay,  a 
thing  impoffible  to  force  the  will.    It  is  fo,  faid  the 
honed  old  fellow  :  and  truly,  Sir,  as  to  being  a 
wizard,  I  am  hot  guilty;  but  as  for  being  a  pimp,  I 
cannot  deny  it;  but  I  never  thought  there  was  any 
harm  in  it ;  for  the  whole  of  my  intention  was,  that 
all  the  world  fhould  divert  themfelves,  and  live  ir¿ 
peace  and  quiet,  without  quarrels  or  troubles  :  but 
this  good  defign  could  not  fave  me  from  going  whence 
I  fhall  have  no  hope  of  returning,  confidering  I  am  fo 
joaden  with  years,  and  fo  troubled  with  the  itxangury, 
which  leaves  me  not  a  moment's  repofe  :  and  here  he 
began  to  weep,  as  at  firil ;  and  Sancho  was  fo  moved 
with  compaifion,  that  he  drew  out  from  his  bofom  a 
real,  and  gave  it  him  as  an  aims, 

Don  Quixote  went  on,  and  demanded  of  another 
what  his  offence  was  ;  who  anfwered,  not  with  lefs, 
but  much  more  alacrity  than  the  former  :  I  am  going 
K  3  for. 
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for  making  a  little  too  free  with  two  lhe-coufin-ger- 
nians  of  mine,  and  with  two  other  coufm-germans  not 
mine:  in  íhort,  I  carried  the  jeft  fo  far  with  them  all, 
that  the  refult  of  it  was  the  increafing  of  kindred  fo 
intricately,  that  no  cafuift  can  make  it  out.  The 
whole  was  proved  upon  me;  I  had  neither  friends, 
nor  money;  my  windpipe  was  in  the  utmoii  danger  ; 
J  was  fentcnced  to  the  galleys  for  fix  years ;  I  fubmit ; 
it  is  the  punifnment  of  my  fault ;  I  am  young  ;  life 
may  lait,  and  time  brings  every  thing  about  :  if  your 
woríhip,  fignor  cavalier,  has  any  thing  about  you  to 
relieve  us  poor  wretches,  God  will  repay  you  in  hea- 
ven,, and  we  will  make  it  the  bufineis  of  our  prayers 
to  befeech  him,  that  your  worlhip's  life  and  health 
may  be  as  long  and  profperous,  as  your  goodly  pre- 
ience  deferves.  This  ¿lave  was  in  the  habit  of  a 
itudent ;  and  one  of  the  guards  faid,  he  was  a  great 
talker,  and  a  very  pretty  Latinift. 

Behind  Q  thefe  came  a  man  ~ZZ  t£?r  ;Cirs  SÍ 
of  a  goodly  alpefl ;  only  he  feemed  to  thruft  one 
eye  into  the  other;  he  was  bound  fomewhat  dif- 
ferently from  the  reñ ;  for  he  had  a  chr.in  to  his  leg, 
jb.long,  that  it  was  fafiened  round  his  middle,  and 
two  collars  about  his  neck,  one  of  which  was  fattened 
to  the  chain,  and  the  other,  called  a  keep*friend,  or 
friend's-foot,  had  two  ilreight  irons,  which  came  down 
from  it  to  his  waift,  at  the  ends  of  which  were  fixed 
two  mana-,  les  *,"  wherein  his  hands  were  fecured  with 
a  huge  padlock  ;  infomuch  that  he  could  neither  lift 
his  hands  to  his  mouth,  nor  bend  down  his  head  to 
his  hands.  Don  Quixote  afked,  why  this  man  went 
::  fc°red  and  IhatkTéd  fo  much  more  than  the  reft. 

-rd  anfwered,  becaufe  he  alone  had  committed 
D  ies  than  all  tne  1  it  put  together;  and  that 

he  was  fo  bold  2  "d  defpeia.c  a  villain,  that,  though 
they  carried  him  in  that  mánner,  they  were  not  fecure 

*  The  original  is  ¿ipecas  (ípoufes)  fo  called  becaufc  they  join e4 
ttíb  hands  tcgetLer  like  man  and  wife*  ^ 
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of  him,  but  were  ilill  afraid  he  would  make  his  efcape. 
What  kind  of  vilianies  has  he  committed,  faid  Don. 
Quixote,  that  they  have  deferved  no  greater  puniih- 
merit  than  being  fent  to  the  galleys  ?  He  goes  for 
ten  years  faid  the  guardx  which  is  a  kind  of  civil 
death  :  you  need  only  be  told,  that  this  honeit  gen* 
tleman  is  the  famous  Gines  de  Paííamoníe,  alias  Gi- 
nefillo de  Parapilla.  Fair  and  foftly,  Signor  com- 
miíTary, faid  then  the  ilave  ;  let  us  not  be  now 
lengthening  out  names  and  iirnames.  Gines  is  my 
name,  and  not  Ginefillo  ;  and  PaiTamonte  is  the  name 
of  my  family,  and  not  Parapilla,  as  you  fay ;  and  let 
every  one  turn  jiimfelf  round,  and  look  at  home,  and 
he*will  find  enough  to  do.  Speak  with  more  refpeds 
Sir  thief  above  meafure,  replied  the  commiíTary,  un« 
lefs  you  will  oblige  me  to  filen  ce  you  to  your  farrow. 
You  may  fee,  anfwered  the  ilave,  that  man  goeth  as 
God  pleafeth  ;  but  fomebody  may  learn  one  day,  whe- 
ther my  name  is  Ginefillo  de  Parapilla,  or  no.  Are 
you  not  called  fo,  lying  rafcal,  faid  the  guard  ?  They 
do  call  me  fo,  anfwered  Gines;  but  I  will  oblige  them 
not  to  call  me  fo,  or  I  will  flea  them  where  I  care  not 
at  prefent  to  fay.  Signor  cavalier,  continued  he,  if 
you  have  any  thing  to  give  us,  give  it  us  now,  and 
God  be  with  you  5  for  you  tire  us  with  enquiring  fo 
much  after  other  mens  lives  :  if  you  would  know 
mine,  know  that  I  am  Gines  de  PaiTamonte,  whofe 
life  is  written  by  thefe  very  fingers.  He  fays  true^ 
faid  the  commiíTary ;  for  he  himfelf  has  written  his 
own  hiitory,  as  well  as  heart  could  wiih,  and  has  left 
the  book  in  prifon,  in  pawn  for  two  hundred  reals. 
Ay,  and  I  intend  to  redeem  it,  faid  Gines,  if  it  lay 
for  two  hundred  ducats.  What !  is  it  fo  good,  faid 
Don  Qaixote  ?  So  good,  anfwered  Gines,  that  woe 
be  to  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  and  to  all  that  have  writ- 
ten or  (hall  write  In  that  way.  What  I  can  affirm  is, 
that  it  relates  truths,  and  truths  fo  ingenious  and  en- 
tertaining, that  no  fictions  can  come  up  to  them, 
K  4  How 
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How  is  the  book  intituled  ?  demanded  Don  Quixote, 
The  Life  of  Gines  de  PaiTamonte,  replied  Gines  him- 
felf.  And  is  it  finiihed  ?  quoth  Don  Quixote.  How 
can  it  be  finiihed  ?  anfwered  he,  fince  my  life  is  not 
yet  finiihed  ?  what  is  written,  is  from  my  cradle  to 
the  moment  of  my  being  fent  this  lait  time  to  the 
galleys.  Then  you  have  been  there  before,  faid  Don 
Quixote.  Four  years,  the  other  time,  replied  Gines, 
to  ferve  God  and  the  king;  and  I  know  already  the 
reliíh  of  the  bifcuit  and  bullVpizzle  :  nor  does  it 
grieve  me  much  to  go  to  them  again,  fince  I  ihall 
there  have  the  opportunity  of  finiihing  my  book  :  for 
i  have  a  great  many  things  to  fay,  and  in  the  galleys 
of  Spain  there  is  leifure  more  than  enough,  though  I 
ihall  not  want  much  for  what  I  have  to  write,  becaufe 
I  have  it  by  heart.  You  feem  to  be  a  witty  fellow, 
faid  Don  Quixote.  And  an  unfortunateone,  anfwered 
Gines  ;  but  misfortunes  always  purfue  the  ingenious. 
Purfue  the  villainous,  faid  the  commiíTary.  I  have 
already  defired  you  Signor  commiíTary,  anfwered 
PaiTamonte,  to  go  on  fair  and  foftly  ;  for  your  fupe- 
riors  did  not  give  you  that  itafF  to  mifufe  us  poor 
wretches  here,  but  to  conduct  and  carry  us  whither 
his  majefty  commands :  now  by  the  life  of  ■  I  fay 
bo  more;  but  the  fpots,  which  were  contracted  in  the 
inn,  may  perhaps  one  day  come  out  in  the  bucking  ; 
and  let  every  one  hold  his  tongue,  ami  live  well,  and 
fpeak  better  ;  and  let  us  march  on,  for  this  has  held 
us  long  enough. 

The  commiíTary  lifted  up  his  fiafT,  to  firike  PaiTa- 
inonte,  in  return  for  his  threats :  but  Don  Quixote 
interpofed,  and  defired  he  would  not  abufe  him,  fince 
it  was  but  fair,  that  he,  who  had  his  hands  fo  tied 
up,  ihould  have  his  tongue  a  little  at  liberty.  Then, 
turning  about  to  the  whole  firing,  he  faid :  From  all 
you  have  told  me,  deareft  brethren,  1  clearly  gather 
that,  though  it  be  only  to  puniih  you  for  your  crimes, 
you  do  not  much  reliíh  the  puniihment  you  are  going 

to 
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to  fuffer,  and  that  you  go  to  it  much  againft  the  grain 
and  againft  your  good-liking  :  and,  perhaps,  the  pu- 
iillanimity  of  him  who  was  p.ut  to  the  torture,  this 
man's  want  of  money,  and  the  other's  want  of  friends, 
and  in  ihort  thejudge's  wrefting  of  the  law,  may  have 
been  the  caufe  of  your  ruin,  and  that  you  did  not 
come  off,  as  in  juftice  you  ought  to  have  done.  And 
I  have  fo  ftrong  a  perfuafion,  that  this  is  the  truth  of 
the  cafe,  that  my  mind  prompts,  and  even  forces  me, 
to  fhew  in  you  the  effect,  for  which  heaven  threw  me 
into  the  world,  and  ordained  me  to  profefs  the  order 
of  chivalry,  which  I  do  profefs,  and  the  vow  I  made 
in  it  to  fuccour  the  needy,  and  thofe  oppreiTed  by  the 
mighty.    But,  knowing,  that  it  is  one  part  of  pru- 
dence, not  to  do  that  by  foul  means,  which  may  be 
done  by  fair,  I  will  intreat  thefe  gentlemen  your 
guard,  ano  the  commiiTary,  that  they  will  be  pleafed 
to  loofe,  and  let  you  go  in  peace,  there  being  people 
enough  to  ferve  the  king  for  better  reafons  :  for  it 
ieems  to  me  a  hard  cafe  to  make  ilaves  of  thofe, 
whom  God  and  nature  made  free.  Beiides,  gentlemen 
guards,  added  Don  Quixote,  thefe  poor  men  have 
committed  no  offence  againft  you  :  let  every  one  an- 
fwer  for  his  lins  in  the  other  world  :  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven,  who  does  not  neglect  to  chaftife  the  wicked,, 
nor  to  reward  the  good  ;  neither  is  it  fitting  that  ho- 
neft  men  ihould  be  the  executioners  of  others,  they 
having  no  intereft  in  the  matter.    I  requeft  this  of 
you  in  this  calm  and  gentle  manner,  that  [  may  have 
fome  ground  to  thank  you  for  your  compliance  :  but 
if  you  do  it  not  willingly,  this  lance,  and  thisfwordp 
with  the  vigour  of  my  arm,  ihall  compel  you  to  do  ite 
This  is  pleafant  fooling,  anfwered  the  commiiTary; 
an  admirable  conceit  he  has  hit  upon  at  laft  :  he  would 
have  us  let  the  king's  prifoners  go,  as  if  we  had  au- 
thority to  fet  them  free,  or  he  to  command  us  to  do 
it.    Go  on  your  way,  fignor,  and  adjuft  that  bafon 
on  your  noddle,  and  do  not  go  feeling  for  three  legs  in 
K  5  a  cat* 
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a  cat.  You  are  a  cat,  and  a  rat,  and  a  rafcal  to  boot, 
anfwered  Don  Quixote;  and  fo,  with  a  word  and  a 
blow,  he  attacked  him  ib  fuddenly,  that,  before  he 
could  Hand  upon  his  defence,  he  threw  him  to  the 
ground,  much  wounded  with  a  thruft  of  the  lance, 
And  it  happened  luckily  for  Don  Quixote,  that  this 
was  one  of  the  two  who  carried  firelocks.  The  reft 
of  the  guards  were  aftoniihed  and  confounded  at  the 
unexpected  encounter  ;  but  recovering  themfelves, 
thofe  on  horieback  drew  their  fwords,  and  thofe  on 
foot  laid  hold  on  vheir  javelins,  and  fell  upon  Don 
Quixote,  who  waited  for  them  with  much  caimnefs ; 
and  doubtlefs  it  had  gone  ill  with  him,  if  the  galley- 
llaves,  perceiving  the  opportunity,  which  offered  it- 
felf  to  them,  of  recovering  their  liberty,  had  not  pro- 
cured it,  by  breaking  the  chain,  with  which  they 
were  linked  together.  The  hurry  was  fuch,  that  the 
guards  now  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  llaves  from 
getting  loofe,  and  now  engaging  with  Don  Quixote, 
who  attacked  them,  did  nothing  to  any  purpofe. 
Sancho,  for  his  part,  aflifted  in  loofiag  of  Gines  de 
PafTamonte,  who  was  the  fir  11  that  leaped  free  and  dif- 
ernbarraifed  upon  the  plain  ;  and,  fetting  upon  the 
fallen  commiiiary,  he  took  away  his  fword  and  his 
gun,  with  which  levelling  it,  firil  at  one,  and  then  at 
another,  without  discharging  it,  he  cleared  the  field 
of  all  the  guard,  who  Med  no  lefs  from  PafTamonte's 
gun,  than  from  the  fhower  of  Hones, -which  the  llaves, 
now  at  liberty,  poured  upon  them. 

Sancho  was  much  grieved  at  what  had  happened; 
for  he  imagined,  that  the  fugitives  would  give  notice 
of  the  fact  to  the  holy  brotherhood,  which,  upon 
ringing  a  bell,  would  fally  out  in  quell  of  the  delin- 
quents;  and  fo  he  told  his  mailer,  and  begged  of  him 
to  begone  from  thence  immediately,  and  take  íheíter 
among  the  trees  and  rocks  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain. It  is  well,  faid  Don  Quixote  :  but  I  know  what 
is  now  expedient  to  be  done.    Then  having  called 

.  z  '  all 
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all  the  ílaves  together,  who  were  in  a  fright,  and  had 
itripped  the  commiilary  to  his  buff,  they  gathered  in 
a  ring  about  him,  to  know  his  pleafure  ;  when  he 
thus  addreiTed  them.  To  be  thankful  for  benefits  re- 
ceived, is  the  property  of  perfons  well  born  ;  and  one 
of  the  fins,  at  which  God  is  moil  offended,  is  ingrati- 
tude. This  I  fay,  gentlemen,  becaufe  you  have  al- 
ready found,  by  manifeil  experience,  the  benefit  you 
have  received  at  my  hands ;  in  recompence  whereof, 
my  will  and  pleafure  is,  that,  loaden  with  this  chain, 
which  I  have  taken  off  from  your  necks,  you  imme- 
diately fet  out,  and  go  to  the  city  of  Tobofo,  and 
there  prefent  yóurfelves  before  the  Lady  Dulcinea  del 
Tobofo,  and  tell  her,  that  her  knight  of  the  forrow- 
ful  figure  fends  you  to  prefent  his  ferviceto  her  ;  and 
recount  to  her  every  tittle  and  circumftance  of  this 
memorable  adventure,  to  the  point  of  fetting  you  at 
your  wifhed-for  liberty:  this  done,  you  may  go,  in 
God's  name,  whither  you  lift  *. 

Gines  de  Paffamonte  anfwered  for  them  all,  and 
faid  :  What  your  worfhip  commands  us,  noble  Sir, 
and  our  deliverer,  is  of  all  impoffibilities  the  moil 
impoffible  to  be  complied  with  :  for  we  dare  not  be 
feen  together  on  the  road,  but  muil  go  feparate  and 
alone,  each  man  by  himfelf,  and  endeavour  to  hide 
ourfelves  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  from  the 
holy  brotherhood,  who,  doubtlefs,  will  be  out  in 
queft  of  us.  What  your  worihip  may,  and  ought  to 
do,  is,  to  change  this  fervice  and  duty  f  to  the  lady 

*  This  extravagant  order  of  our  knight's  to  the  galley-flaves  is 
copied  from  the  like  in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  b.  5.  ch.  25.  where  Ef- 
plandian  aiks  the  captives,  he  had  delivered  from  the  giant  Bra- 
mato's  caftle,  what  they  intended  to  do  with  themfelves  :  they 
all  anfwer,  what  he  pleafes  to  command.  Then,  quoth  he,  you 
Ihall  only  take  a  trip  to  Conilantinople,  to  thank  the  princefs 
Leoniana  for  the  mercy  God  has  beilowed  on  you,  through  the 
means  of  a  knight,  who  is  her's  ;  and  to  furrender  yourfelves$ 
and  be  at  her  difpofal. 

t  Montzago,  a  duty  to  the  king  upon  cattle. 
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Dulcinea  del  Tobofo  into  a  certain  number  of  Ave 
Maries  and  Credos,  which  we  will  fay  for  the  fuccefs 
of  your  defign- ;  and  this  is  what  we  may  do,  by  day 
or  by  night,  flying  or  repofing,  in  peace  or  in  war  : 
but  to  think  that  we  will  now  return  to  the  brick- 
kilns of  Egypt,  I  fay,  to  take  our  chains,  and  put 
ourfelves  on  the  way  to  Tobofo,  is  to  think  it  is 
now  night  already,  whereas  it  is  not  yet  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  ;  and  to  expect  this  from  us,  is  to  ex- 
pect pears  from  an  elm  tree.    I  vow  then,  quoth  Don 
Quixote,  already  enraged,  Don  fon  of  a  whore,  Don 
Gineñllo  de  Parapilla,  or  however  you  call  yourfelf, 
you  alone  ihall  go,  with  your  tail  between  your  legs, 
and  the  whole  chain  upon  your  back.  Paifamonte, 
who  was  not  over-paiTive,  and  had  already  perceived, 
that  Don  Quixote  was  not  wifer  than  he  ihould  be, 
jfince  he  committed  fuch  an  extravagance  as  the  fet- 
ting  them  at  liberty,  feeing  himfelf  treated  in  this 
manner,  winked  upon  his  comrades  ;  and  they  all, 
itepping  afide,  began  to  rain  fuch  a  ihower  of  ftones 
upon  Don  Quixote,  that  he  could  not  contrive  to 
cover  himfelf  with  his  buckler  ;  and  poor  Rozinante 
made  no  more  of  thefpur  than  if  he  had  been  made 
of  brafs.    Sancho  got  behind  his  afs,  and  thereby 
Jheltcred  himfelf  from  the  ftorm  and  hail  that  poured 
upon  them  both.  Don  Quixote  could  not  fcreen  him- 
felf fo  well,  but  that  he  received  I  know  not  how 
many  thumps  on  the  body,  with  fuch  force,  that  they 
brought  him  to  the  ground  ;  and  fcarce  was  he  fallen, 
when  theftudent  fet  upon  him,  and,  taking  the  bafon 
from  off  his  head,  gave  him  three  or  four  blows  with 
it  on  the  fhculders,  and  then  ilruck  it  as  often  againil 
the  ground,  whereby  he  almoft  broke  it  to  pieces. 
They  ftripped  him  of  a  jacket  he  wore  over  his  ar* 
mour,  and  would  have  ftripped  him  of  his  trowzers 
too,  if  ^he  greaves  had  not  hindered  them.  They 
took  from  Sancho  his  cloke,  leaving  him  in  his  doub« 
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let  *  ;  and  fharing  among  themfelves  thefpoils  of  the 
battle-,  they  made  the  belt  of  their  way  off,  each  a 
feveral  way,  with  more  care  how  to  efcape  the  holy 
brotherhood  they  were  in  fear  of,  than  to  load  them- 
felves with  the  chain,  and  to  go  and  prefent  them- 
felves before  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo. 

The  afsand  Rozinante,  Sancho  and  Don  Quixote, 
remained  by  themfelves ;  the  afs  hanging  his  head 
and  penfive,  and  now  and  then  making  his  ears, 
thinking  that  the  ftormof  ñones  was  notyetover,  but 
ffill  whizzing  about  his  head  ;  Rozinante  ilretched 
along  clofe  by  his  mailer,  he  alfo  being  knocked  down 
with  another  ftone  ;  Sancho  in  his  doublet,  and  afraid 
of  the  holy  brotherhood  ;  and  Don  Quixote  very 
much  out  of  humour,  to  find  himfelf  fo  ill  treated 
by  thofe  very  perfons,  to  whom  he  had  done  fo  much 
good  f. 


kijlory* 

TP^ON  Quixote,  finding  himfelf  fo  ill  treated,,  faid 
\J  to  his  fquire  :  Sancho,  I  have  always  heard  it 
faid,  that  to  do  good  to  low  fellows,  is  to  throw  water 

*  En  pelota.  The  phrafe  fignifies  "  to  be  ftark  naked/'  Pe« 
lota  is  likewife  a  garment  formerly  ufed  in  Spain,  but  now  un« 
known.  The  reader  will  eafily  fee,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  un- 
deritood  here  in  the  firil  of  thefe  fenfes. 

■\-  The  hint  of  this  adventure  of  the  galley-flaves  was,  per- 
haps, taken  from  Amadis  de  Gaul  (b.  17.  ch.  82.)  where  the 
giant  Scardalangne  furprifes  Miralda  the  fair,  in  her  hall,  with 
about  thirty  damfels  more,  and,  by  the  help  of  his  fquire,  ties 
them  in  a  row  with  a  cord,  and  drives  them  furiouily  down 
itairs,  and  along  the  road  towards  his  own  caftie.  In  the  way 
they  are  met  by  Amadis  d' Afire,-  or  the  knight  of  Sadnefs,  who 
kills  the  giant,  and  fets  the  ladies  at  liberty. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Into 
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into  the  fea.  Had  I  believed  what  you  faid  to  me,  I 
might  have  prevented  this  trouble ;  but  it  is  done,  I 
mult  have  patience,  and  take  warning  from  hence- 
forward. Your  worfhip  will  as  much  take  warning, 
anfwered  Sancho,  as  I  am  a  Turk  :  but  fince  you 
fay,  that,  if  you  had  believed  me,  you  had  avoided 
this  mifchief,  believe  me  now,  and  you  will  avoid  a 
greater  ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  there  is  no  putting  off 
the  holy  brotherhood  with  chivalries :  they  do  not 
care  two  farthings  for  all  the  knights-errant  in  the 
world  ;  and  know,  that  I  fancy  already  I  hear  their 
arrows  *  whizzing  abou  t  my  ears.  Thou  art  naturally 
a  coward,  Sancho,  faid  DonQuixote :  but  that  you  may 
not  fay  I  am  obilinate,  and  that  I  never  do  what  you 
advife,  I  will  for  once  take  your  counfel,  and  get  out 
of  the  reach  of  that  fury  you  fear  fo  much  ;  but  upon 
this  one  condition,  that,  neither  living  nor  dying,  you 
íhall  ever  tell  any  body,  that  I  retired,  and  withdrew 
niyfelf  from  this  peril,  out  of  fear,  but  that  I  did  it  out 
of  mere  compliance  with  your  intreaties :  for  if  you 
fay  otherwife,  you  will  lye  in  fo  doing;  and  from  this 
time  to  that,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  I  tell  you, 
you  lye,  and  will  lye,  every  time  you  fay,  or  think  it: 
and  reply  no  more  ;  for  the  bare  thought  of  with- 
drawing and  retreating  from  any  danger,  and  efpe- 
cially  from  this,  which  feems  to  carry  fome  or  no  ap- 
pearance of  fear  with  it,  makes  me,  that  I  now  iland 
prepared  to  abide  here,  and  expecl:  alone,  not  only 
that  holy  brotherhood  you  talk  of  and  fear,  but  the 
brothers  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  IfraeJ,  and  the  feven 
Maccabees,  and  Cailor  and  Pollux,  and  even  all  the 
brothers  and  brotherhoods  that  are  in  the  world.  Sir, 
^nfwered  Sancho,  retreating  is  not  running  away,  nor 
is  flaying  wifdom, when  the  danger  over-balances  the 
hope :  and  it  is  the  part  of  wife  men  to  fecure  them-* 
felves  to-day  for  to-morrow,  and  not  to  venture  all 


*  The  troopers  of  the  holy  brotherhood  carry  bows  and  arrows, 
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upon  one  throw.  And  know,  though  I  am  but  a 
clown  and  a  peafant,  I  have  yet  fome  fmattering  of 
what  is  called  good  conduct  :  therefore  repent  not  of 
having  taken  my  advice,  but  get  upon  Rozinante  if 
you  can,  and  if  not,  I  will  aííiít  you  ;  and  follow  me  ; 
lor  my  noddle  tells  me,  that  for  the  prefent  we  have 
more  need  of  heels  than  hands.  Don  Quixote  mount- 
ed, without  replying  a  word  more  ;  and,  Sancho  lead- 
ing  the  way  upon  his  afs,  they  entered  on  one  fide  of 
the  fable  mountain  *,  which  was  hard  by,  it  being 
Sancho's  intention  to  pafs  quite  crois  it,  and  to  get 
out  at  Vifo,  or  Almodovar  del  Campo,  and  to  hide 
themfelves,  for  fome  days,  among  thofe  craggy  rocks, 
that  they  might  not  be  found,  if  the  holy  brother- 
hood mould  come  in  quell  of  them.  He  was  en- 
couraged to  this  by  feeing,  that  the  provifions  carried 
by  his  afs  f  had  efcaped  fafe  from  the  íkirmiíh  with 
the  galley-flaves,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  miracle, 
coniidering  what  the  flaves  took  away,  and  how  nar- 
rowly they  fearched. 

That  night  they  got  into  the  heart  of  the  fable 
mountain,  where  Sancho  thought  it  convenient  to 
pafs  that  night,  and  alfo  fome  days,  at  leail  as  long 
as  the  provifions  he  had  with  him  lailed  :  fo  they 
took  up  their  lodging  between  two  great  rocks,  and 
amidil  abundance  of  cork-trees.  But  defliny,  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  have  not  the 
light  of  the  true  faith,  guides  fafhions,  and  difpofes 
all.  things  its  own  way,  fo  ordered  it,  that  Gines  de 
Paffamonte,  the  famous  cheat  and  robber,  whom  the 

*  Sierra  morena.  A  great  mountain  (or  rather  chain  of  moun- 
tains, for  fo  Sierra  fignifies)  which  divides  the  kingdom  of  Cailile 
from  the  province  of  Andaluzia,  and  remarkable  for  being,  (mo- 
rena) of  a  Mooriih  or  fwarthy  colour. 

f  The  provifions  were  eaten  before,  and  the  wallet  left  in  the 
inn  for  the  reckoning  ;  befides,  the  loofe  coat,  or  cloke,  which 
the  galley  flaves  had  taken  away  from  Sancho,  had  been  made 
ufe  of  as  a  bag  for  the  provifions  when  they  were  firft  taken* 
Q^xre,  how  came  Sancho  by  a  freih  wallet  of  provifions  ? 

valour 
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valour  and  madnefs  of  Don  Quixote  had  delivered 
from  the  chain,  being  juilly  afraid  of  the  holy  bro- 
therhood, took  it  into  his  head  to  hide  himfelf  in 
thofe  very  mountains ;  and  his  fortune  and  his  fear 
carried  him  to  the  fame  place,  where  Don  Quixote's 
and  Sancho  Panel's  had  carried  them,  juil  at  thetime 
he  could  diñinguiíh  who  they  were,  and  at  the  inilant 
they  were  fallen  aileep.  And,  as  the  wicked  are  al- 
ways ungrateful,  and  neceííity  puts  people  upon  ap- 
plying to  ihifes,  and  the  prefent  conveniency  over- 
comes the  confideration  of  the  future,  Gines,  who 
had  neither  gratitude  nor  good-nature,  refolved  to 
ileal  Sancho  Panca's  afs,  making  no  account  of  Ro- 
zinante,  as  a  thing  neither  pawnable  nor  faleable, 
Sancho  Panca  flept ;  the  varlet  iiole  his  afs  ;  and,  be- 
fore it  was  day,  he  was  too  far  off  to  be  found. 

Aurora  iííued  forth,  rejoicing  the  earth,  and  fad- 
j|  dening  Sancho  Panca,  who  miffed  his  Dapple,  and, 
finding  himfelf  deprived  of  him,  began  the  dolefulleil 
lamentation  in  the  world  ;  and  fo  loud  it  was,  that 
Don  Quixote  awaked  at  his  cries,  and  heard  him  fay  t 
O  child  of  my  bowels,  born  in  my  own  houfe,  the 
joy  of  my  children,  the  entertainment  of  my  wife,  the 
envy  of  my  neighbours,  the  relief  of  my  burdens, 
and  lailly,  the  half  of  my  maintenance  !  for,  with  fix 
and  twenty  Maravedís  I  earned  every  day  by  thy 
means,  I  half  fupported  my  family.  Don  Quixote, 
hearing  the  lamentation,  and  learning  the  caufe,  com- 
forted Sancho  with  the  belt  reafons  he  could,  and  de- 
fired  him  to  have  patience,  prpmifing  to  give  him  a 
bill  of  exchange  for  three  young  afTes  out  of  five  he  had 
left  at  home.  Sancho  was  comforted  herewith,  wiped 
away  his  tears,  moderated  his  fighs,  and  thanked  his 
mailer  for  the  kindnefs  he  ihewed  him.  Don  Quix- 
ote's heart  leaped  for  joy  at  entering  into  the  moun- 
tains, fuch  kind  of  places  feeming  to  him  the  moil 
likely  to  furniih  him  with  thofe  adventures  he  was  in 
queit  of.  They  recalled  to  his  memory  the  marvel- 
lous 
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lous  events,  which  had  befallen  knights-errant  in  fuch 
iblitudes  and  defarts.  He  went  on  meditating  on  thefe 
things,  and  fo  wrapped  and  tranfported  in  them,  that 
he  remembered  nothing  ejfe.  Nor  had  Sancho  any 
other  concern  (now  that  he  thought  he  was  out  of 
danger)  than  to  appeafe  his  hunger  with  what  re- 
mained of  the  clerical  fpoils :  and  thus,  fitting  fide- 
ling,  as  women  do,  upon  his  beaft*,  he  jogged 
after  his  matter,  emptying  the  bag,  and  fluffing  his 
paunch:  and,  while  he  was  thus  employed,  he  would 
not  have  given  a  farthing  to  have  met  with  any  new 
adventure  whatever. 

Being  thus  bufied,  he  lifted  up.his  eyes,  and  faw 
his  mailer  had  flopped,  and  was  endeavouring,  with 
the  point  of  his  lance,  to  raife  up  fome  heavy  bun- 
die  that  lay  upon  the  ground  :  wherefore  he  made 
hafle  to  afiiil  him,  if  need  were,  and  came  up  to  him. 
juft  as  he  had  turned  over  with  his  lance  a  faddle- 
cuihion,  and  a  portmanteau  failened  to  it,  half,  or  ra- 
ther quite,  rotten  and  torn  ;  but  fo  heavy  that  San- 
cho was  forced  to  alight  and  help  to  take  it  up ;  and 
his  mailer  ordered  him  to  fee  what  was  in  it.  Sancho 
very  readily  obeyed ;  and,  though  the  portmanteau 

*  It  is  icarce  twenty  lines,  fmce  Sancho  loíl  his  afs,  and  here  he 
is  upon  his  back  again.  The  critics  of  that  age  fell  unmercifully 
upon  our  author  for  this  fuppofed  blunder ;  the  beft  excufe  for 
which,  if  it  be  really  a  blunder,  is  Horace's  Aliquando  bonus  dor- 
mitat  Horneros .  But  what  if  it  was  defigned  as  a  burlefque  on  the 
Hiftory  of  Montelion,  knight  of  the  oracle,  ch.  23  ?  There  we 
find  blunder  upon  blunder  of  this  fort.  Montelion,  to  refcue  a  lady, 
who  had  been  carried  away  by  giants,  attacks,  and  ilays  one  of 
them,  who,  within  thirty  lines  in  the  fame  chapter,  is  alive  again, 
and  confabulating  with  his  fellows.  Another  lofes  an  arm  in  the 
fame  fight,  and,  the  next  morning,  being  attacked  by  Montelion, 
holds  up  both  his  hands  for  mercy.  During  the  fight,  Montelion 
receives  a  wound,  and  afterwards  falls  down  in  a  fwoon  through 
lofs  of  blood  ;  at  which  the  lady,  fancying  him  dead,  makes  juft 
fuch  another  lamentation  over  him,  as  Sancho  does  over  Dapple. 
It  Cervantes  had  this  meaning  (as  moil  probably  he  had)  the  cri- 
tics were  fairly  bit. 

was 
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was  fecured  with  its  chain  and  padlock,  you  might 
fee  through  the  breaches  what  it  contained;  which 
was,  four  fine  holJand  ihirts,  and  other  linen,  no  lefs 
curious  than  clean  ;  and,  in  an  handkerchief,  he 
found  a  good  heap  of  gold  crowns ;  and,  as  foon  as 
he  efpied  them,  he  cried  :  Bleiled  be  heaven,  which 
has  prefented  us  with  one  profitable  adventure*.  And 
fearching  further,  he  found  a  little  pocket-book,  richly 
bound.  Don  Quixote  defired  to  have  it,  and  bid  him 
take  the  money  and  keep  it  for  himfelf.  Sancho 
kiífed  his  hands  for  the  favour;  and  emptying  the 
portmanteau  of  the  linen,  he  put  it  in  the  provender- 
bag.  All  which  Don  Quixote  perceiving,  he  faid  : 
I  am  of  opinion,  Sancho  (nor  can  it  poffibly  be  other- 
wife),  that  fome  traveller  muil  have  loft  his  way  in 
thefe  mountains,  and  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
robbers,  who  have  killed  him,  and  brought  him  to 
this  remote  and  fecret  part  to  bury  him.  It  cannot 
be  io,  anfwered  Sancho;  for,  had  they  been  robbers, 
they  would  not  have  left  this  money  here.  You  fay 
right,  faid  Don  Quixote,  and  I  cannot  guefs,  nor 
think,  what  it  mould  be:  but  Hay,  let  us  fee  whether 
this  pocket-bock  has  any  thing  written  in  it,  whereby 
we  may  trace  and  difcover  what  we  want  to  know. 
He  opened  it,  and  the  firit  thing  he  found  was  a  kind 
of  rough  draught,  but  very  legible,  of  a  fonnet,  which 
he  read  aloud  that  Sancho  might  hear  it,  to  this 
purpofe*. 

Or  love  doth  nothing  know,  or  cruel. is, 
Or  my  afiiiéiion  equals  not  the  caufe 
That  doth  condemn  me  to  fevered  pains. 
But  if  love  be  a  god,  we  muft  fuppofe 
Kis  knowledge  boundlefs,  nor  can  cruelty 
"With  reafon  be  imputed  to  a  god. 

*  The  remembrance  of  this  profitable  adventure,  and  the  hopes 
of  meeting  with  fuch  another,  carry  Sancho  through  many  doubts 
and  difficulties  in  the  enfuing  hiitory. 

Whence 
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Whence  then  the  grief,  the  cruel  pains,  I  feel  ? 
ChJoe,  art  thou  the  caufe  ?  imponible  ! 
Such  ill  can  ne'er  fubfiil  with  fo  much  good ; 
Nor  does  high  heaven's  beheil  ordain  my  fall. 
I  íbon  ihall  die  ;  my  fate's  inevitable  : 
For  where  we  know  not  the  difeafe's  caufe, 
A  miracle  alone  can  hit  the  cure. 

From  this  parcel  of  verfes,  quoth  Sancho,  nothing 
can  be  collected,  unléfs  by  the  Clue  here  given  you 
can  come  at  the  whole  bottom.  What  clue  is  here? 
faidDon  Quixote.  I  thought,  faid  Sancho,  your  wor- 
fhip  named  a  Clue.  No,  I  faid  Chloe,  aniwered  Don 
Quixote  ;  and  doubtiefs  that  is  the  name  of  the  lady, 
whom  the  author  of  this  fonnet  complains  of;  and, 
in  faith,  either  he  *  is  a  tolerable  poet,  or  I  know 
but  little  of  the  art.  So  then,  faid  Sancho,  your 
worihip  underftands  making  Verfes  too  !  Yes,  and 
better  than  you  think,  aniwered  Don  Quixote;  and 
you  ihall  fee  I  do,  when  you  carry  a  letter  to  my  lady 
Dulcinea  del  Tobofo,  written  in  verfe  from  top  to 
bottom  :  for  know,  Sancho,  that  all  or  moil  of  the 
knights-errant  of  times  pail  were  great  poets,  and 
great  muficians;  thefe  two  accompliihments,  or  rather 
graces,  being  annexed  to  lovers- errant.  True  it  is, 
that  the  couplets  of  former  knights  have  more  of  paf- 
fion  than  elegance  in  them.  Pray,  Sir,  read  on  far- 
ther, faid  Sancho  :  perhaps  you  may  find  fomething 
to  fatisfy  us.  Don  Quixote- turned  over  the  leaf,  and 
faid:  This  is  in  profe,  and  feems  to  be  a  letter,  A 
letter  ofbufinefs,  Sir?  demanded  Sancho.  By  the 
beginning,  it  feems  rather  one  of  love,  anfwered  Don 
Quixote.  Then  pray,  Sir,  read  it  aioud,  faid  San- 
cho;  for  I  mightily  reliíh  thefe  love-matters.  With 
all  my  heart,  faid  Don  Quixote  ;  and  reading  aioud, 
as  Sancho  defired,  he  found  it  to  this  effect. 


*  Cervantes  himfelf. 


«  Yo«r 
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€<  Your  promife,  and  my  certain  hard  fate,  hurry 
me  to  a  place,  from  whence  you_will  fooner  hear  the 
news  of  my  death,  than  the  caufe  of  my  complaint. 
You  have  undone  me,  ungrateful  maid,  for  the  fake 
of  one,  who  has  larger  poffeffions,  but  not  more  merit, 
than  I.  But,  if  virtue  were  á  treafure  now  in  efteem, 
I  ihouJd  have  had  no  reafon_to  envy  any  man's  good- 
fortune,  nor  to  bewail  my  own  wretchednefs  :  what 
your  beauty  built  up,  your  behaviour  has  thrown 
down  :  by  that  Í  took  you  for  an  angel,  and  by  this 
I  find  you  are  a  woman.  Farewell,  O  caufer  of  my 
difquiet ;  and  may  heaven  grant,  that  your  hufband's 
perfidy  may  never  come  to  your  knowledge,  to  make 
you  repent  of  what  you  have  done,  and  afford  me  that 
revenge  which  I  do  not  defire." 

The  letter  being  read,  faid  Don  Quixote  :  We  can 
gather  little  more  from  this,  than  from  the  verfes ; 
only  that  he,  who  wrote  it,  is  fome  flighted  lover*, 
And,  turning  over  moil  of  the  book,  he  found  other 
verfes  and  letters,  fome  of  which  were  legible,  and 
fome  not :  but  the  purport  of  them  all  was,  com- 
plaints, lamentations,  fufpicions,  deiires,  diflikings, 
favours  and  flights,  fome  extolled  with  rapture,  and 
others  as  mournfully  deplored.  While  Don  Quixote 
was  examining  the  book,  Sancho  examined  the  port- 
manteau, without  leaving  a  corner  in  it,  or  in  the 
faddle-cufbion,  which  he  did  not  fearch,  fcrutinize, 
and  look  into;  nor  feam,  which  he  did  not  rip  ;  nor 
lock  of  wool,  which  he  did  not  carefully  pick  ;  that 
nothing  might  be  loit  for  want  of  diligence,  or  through 
carelefsnefs  ;  fuch  a  greedinefs  the  finding  the  gold 
crowns,  which  were  more  than  a  hundred,  had  ex- 
cited in  him.  And  though  he  found  no  more  of 
them,  he  thought  himfelf  abundantly  rewarded,  by 
the  leave  given  him  to  keep  what  he  had  found, 
for  the  toffings  in  the  blanket,  the  vomitings  of  the 
balfam,  the  benedictions  of  the  pack-ltaves,  the  cuffs 

of 
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of  the  carrier,  the  lofs  of  th?  wallet,  and  the  theft 
of  hiscloke  ;  together  with  all  the  hunger,  thirft,  and 
wearinefs  he  had  undergone  in  his  good  mailer's  fer- 
vice. 

The  "  knight  of  the  forrowful  figure''  was  ex- 
tremely deiirous  to  know,  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
portmanteau,  conjecturing,  by  the  fonnet  and  the 
letter,  by  the  money  in  gold*,  and  by  the  finenefs 
of  the  ihirts,  that  it  muñ  doubtlefs  belong  to  fome 
lover  of  condition,  whom  the  flights  and  ill  treat- 
ment of  his  miftrefs  had  reduced  to  terms  of  defpair. 
But,  there  being  no  one,  in  that  uninhabitable  and 
craggy  place,  to  give  him  any  information,  he  thought 
of  nothing  but  going  forward,  which  way  foever  Ro- 
zinante  pleafed,  and  that  .was  wherever  he  found  the 
way  eaiieft :  {till  poííeíled  with  the  imagination,  that 
he  could  not  fail  of  meeting  with  fome  ftrange  adven- 
ture among  thofe  briers  and  rocks. 

As  he  thus  went  on  rauíing,  he  efpied,  on  the  top 
of  an  hillock,  juil  before  him,  a  man  ikipping  from 
crag  to  crag,  and  from  bufh  to  buih,  with  extra- 
ordinary agility.  He  feemed  to  be  naked,  his  beard 
black  and  buihy,  his  hair  long  and  tangled,  his  legs 
and  feet  bare :  on  his  thighs  he  wore  a  pair  of  breeches 
of  fad-coloured  velvet,  but  fo  ragged,  that  his  ikin 
appeared  through  feveral  parts.  His  head  was  bare; 
and,  though  he  paiTed  with  the  fwiftnefs  already 
mentioned,  the  "  knight  of  the  forrowful  figure"  favv 
and  obferved  all  thefe  particulars  :  but,  though  he 
endeavoured  to  follow  him,  he  could  not ;  for  it  was 
not  given  to  Rozinante's  feeblenefs  to  make  way 
through  thofe  craggy  places  ;  and  befides  he  was 
naturally  flow-footed  and  flegmatic.  Don  Quixote 
immediately  fancied  this  muil  be  the  owner  of  the 
faddle-cuihion  and  portmanteau,  and  fo  refolved  to  go 

*  Gold  was  not  current  in  thofe  days  anirong  the  common  peo- 
ple of  Spain. 

<  in 
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in  fearch  of  him,  though  he  were  fure  to  wander  a 
whole  year  among  thofe  mountains,  before  he  mould 
find  him  ;  wherefore  he  commanded  Sancho  to  cut 
ihort  over  one  fide  of  the  mountain,  while  he  coafted 
on  the  otW,  in  hopes,  that  by  this  diligence  they 
might  light  on  the  man,  who  had  fo  fuddenly  va- 
niihed  out  of  their  fight.  I  cannot  do  it,  anfwered 
Sancho  ;  for  the  moment  I  offer  to  ftir  from  your  wor- 
Ihip,  fear  is  upon  me,  aflaulting  me  with  a  thoufand 
kinds  of  terrors  and  apparitions  :  and  let  this  ferve 
to  advertife  you,  that,  from  henceforward,  I  have  not 
the  power  to  ftir  a  finger's  breadth  from  your  pre- 
fence.  Be  it  fo,  faid  he  of  "  the  forrowful  figure/' 
and  I  am  very  well  pleafed  that  you  rely  upon  my 
courage,  which  mail  never  be  wanting  to  you,  though 
your  very  foul  in  your  body  ihould  fail  you  :  and  now 
follow  me  ftep  by  ftep,  or  as  you  can,  and  make  fpy- 
ing-glaíTes  of  your  eyes :  we  will  go  round  this  craggy 
hill,  and  perhaps  we  may  meet  with  the  man  we  faw, 
who  doubtlefs  is  the  owner  of  what  we  have  found. 
To  which  Sancho  replied  :  It  would  be  much  more 
prudent  not  to  look  after  him  ;  for,  if  we  ihould  find 
him,  and  he  perchance  proves  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
money,  it  is  plain  I  muft  reftore  it :  and  therefore  it 
would  be  better,  without  this  unneceffary  diligence, 
to  keep  poíTeíiion  of  it,  "  bona  fide,"  until  by  fome 
way  lefs  curious  and  officious,  its  true  owner  ihall  be 
found  ;  and  perhaps  that  mny  be  at  a  time  when  I 
ihall  have  fpent  it  all,  and  then  I  am  free  by  law. 
You  deceive  yourielf  in  this,  'Sancho,  anfwered  Don 
Quixote  ;  for,  fince  we  have  a  fufpicion  who  is  the 
right  owner,  we  are  obliged  to  feek  him,  and  return 
it :  and  if  we  fhould  not  look  for  him,  the  vehement 
fufpicion  we  have,  that  this  may  behe,  makes  usalready 
as  guilty,  as  if  he  really  were.  So  that,  friend  San- 
cho,  you  ihould  be  in  no  pain  at  fearching  after  him, 
confidering  the  uneafinefs  I  ihall  be  freed  from  in 
finding  Mm.    Then  he  pricked  Rozinante  on,  and 

Sancho 
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Sancho  followed  at  the  ufual  rate  :  and,  having  gone 
round  part  of  the  mountain,  they  found  a  dead  mule 
lying  in  a  brook,  faddled  and  bridled,  and  half  de<- 
voured  by  dogs  and  crows.  All  which  confirmed 
them  the  more  in  the  fufpicion  that  he,  who  fled  from 
them,  was  owner  of  the  mule  and  of  the  bundle. 

While  they  Hood  looking  at  the  mule,  they  heard 
a  whiille,  like  that  of  a  ihepherd  tending  his  flock ; 
and  prefently,  on  their  left  hand,  appeared  a  good 
number  of  goats,  and  behind  them,  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  the  goatherd  that  kept  them,  who  was  an 
eld  man.  Don' Quixote  called  aloud  to  him,  and  de- 
iired  him  to  come  down  to  them.  He  anfwered  as 
loudly,  and  demanded,  who  had  brought  them  to 
that 'defolate  place,  feldom  or  never  trodden,  unlefs 
by  the  feet  of  goats,  wolves,  or  other  wild  beafts, 
which  frequented  thofe  mountains  ?  Sancho  replied, 
if  he  would  come  down,  they  would  fatisfy  his  curi- 
ofity  in  every  thing.  The  goatherd  defcended,  and, 
coming  to  the  place  where  Don  Quixote  was,  he  faid  : 
I  will  lay  a  wager  you  are  viewing  the  hackney- mule, 
which  lies  dead  in  this  bottom  :  in  good  faith,  it  has 
lain  there  -thefe  fix  months  already.  Pray  tell  me, 
have  you  lighted  on  his  mailer  hereabouts  ?  We  have 
lighted  on  nothing,  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  but  a 
faddle-cuihi'on  and  a  fmall  portmanteau,  which  we 
found  not  far  from  hence.  I  found  it  too,  anfwered 
the  goatherd,  but  would  by  no  means  take  it  up,  nor 
come  near  it,  for  fear  of  fome  rnifchief,  and  left  I 
ihould  be  charged  with  having  ftolen  it ;  for  the  devil 
is  fubtlc,  and  lays  ftumbling-blocks  and  occaiions  of 
falling  in  our  way,  without  our  knowing  how  or  how 
not.  Í  fay  fo  too,  anfwered  Sancho  :  for  J  alfo  found 
it,  and  would  not  go  within  a  Hone's  throw  of  it; 
there  I  left  it,  and  there  it  lies  as  it  was  for  me  ;  for 
I  will  not  have  a  dog  with  a  bell.  Tell  me,  honeft 
man,  faid  Don  Quixote,  do  you  know  who  is  the 
owner  of  thefe  goods  ?  What  I  know,  faid  the  goat- 
herd, 
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herd,  is,  that  fix  months  ago,  more  or  lefs,  there  ar- 
rived at  the  huts  of  certain  fhepherds,  about  three 
leagues  from  this  place,  a  genteel  and  comely  youth, 
mounted  on  this  very  mule,  which  lies  dead  here, 
and  with  the  fame  faddle-cufnion  and  portmanteau, 
you  fay  you  found  and  touched  not.  He  enquired  of 
us,  which  part  of  this  hill  was  the  moil  craggy,  and 
leaíl  acceffible.  We  told  him,  it  was  this  where  we 
now  are  :  and  fo  it  is,  truly  ;  for  if  you  were  to  go 
on  about  half  a  league  farther,  perhaps  you  would 
not  eafily  find  the  way  out  :  and  I  admire  how  you 
could  get  even  hither,  iince  there  is  no  road  nor  path 
that  leads  to  this  place.  The  youth  then,  I  fay,  hear, 
ing  our  anfwer,  turned  about  his  mule,  and  made 
toward  the  place  we  fhewed  him,  leaving  us  all  pleafed 
with  his  goodly  appearance,  and  in  admiration  at  his 
queilion,  and  the  haile  he  made  to  reach  the  moun- 
tain:  and,  from  that  time,  we  faw  him  not  again, 
until,  fome  days  after,  he  iiTued  out  upon  one  of  our 
ihepherds,  and,  without  faying  a  word,  came  up  to 
him,  and  gave  him  feveral  cuffs  and  kicks,  and  im- 
mediately went  to  our  fumpter-afs,  which  he  plun- 
dered of  aJl  the  bread  and  cheefe  Ihe  carried  ;  and, 
this  done,  he  fled  again  to  the  rocks  with  wonderful 
fwiftnefs.  Some  of  us  goatherds,  knowing  this,  went 
almoil  two  days  in  queil  of  him,  through  the  moil 
intricate  part  of  this  craggy  hill ;  and  at  lail  we  found 
him  lying  in  the  hollow  of  a  large  cork-tree.  He 
came  out  to  us  with  much  gentlenefs,  his  garment 
torn,  and  his  face  fo  disfigured  and  fcorched  by  the 
fun,  that  we  ihould  fcarcely  have  known  him,  but 
that  his  clothes,  ragged  as  they  were,  with  the  de- 
scription given  us  of  them,  aiTured  us  he  was  theper- 
fon  we  were  in  fearch  after.  He  faluted  us  cour- 
teouily,  and,  in  few,  but  complaifant  terms,  bid  us 
not  wonder  to  fee  him  in  that  condition,  to  which  he 
was  necefiitated  in  order  to  perform  a  certain  penance 
enjoined  him  for  his  manifold  fins.  We  intreated  him 

to 
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to  tell  us  who  he  was,  but  he  could  get  no  more  out 
of  him.  We  déíired  him  likewife,  that,  when  he 
flood  in  need  of  food,  without  which  he  could  not 
fubiiil,  he  would  let  us  know  where  we  might  find 
him,  and  we  would  very  freely  and  willingly  bring 
him  fome;  and,  if  this  was  not  to  his  liking,  that,, 
at  leail,  he  would  come  out  and  aik  for  it,  and  not 
take  it  away  from  the  ihepherds  by  force.  He  thanked 
us  for  our  offers,  begged  pardon  for  the  violences 
paifed,  and  promifed  from  thenceforth  to  aik  it  for 
God's  fake,  without  giving  diilurbance  to  any  body. 
As  to  the  place  of  his  abode,  he  faid,  he  had  no  other 
than  what  chance  prefented  him,  wherever  the  night 
overtook  him  ;  and  he  ended  his  difcourfe  with  fuch 
melting  tears,  that  we,  who  heard  him,  mull  have 
been  very  ilones  not  to  have  borne  him  company  in 
them,  coniidering  what  he  was  the  firft  time  we  favv 
him,  and  what  we  faw  him  now  to  be  :  for,  as  I  be- 
fore faid,  he  was  a  very  comely  and  graceful  youth, 
and,  by  his  courteous  behaviour  and  civil  difcourfe, 
fhewed  himfelf  to  be  well-born,  and  a  court-like  per- 
fon  :  for  though  we,  who  heard  him,  were  country, 
people,  his  genteel  carriage  was  fufficient  to  difcover 
itfelf  even  to  rufticity.  in  the  height  of  his  difcourfe 
he  flopped  ihort,  and  ftood  filen t,  nailing  his  eyes  to 
the  ground  for  a  confiderable  time,  whilil  we  all  flood 
Hill  in  fufpence,  waiting  to  fee  what  that  fit  of  dif. 
traclion  would  end  in,  with  no  fmall  companion  at 
the  fight  ;  for  by  his  demeanor,  his  flaring,  and  fix- 
ing his  eyes  unmoved  for  along  while  on  the  ground, 
and  then  (hutting  them  again,  by  his  biting  his  lips, 
and  arching  his  brows,  we  eaiily  judged,  that  fome 
£t  of  madnefs  was  come  upon  him  ;  and  he  quickly 
confirmed  us  in  our  fufpicions,  for  he  ilarted  up 
with  great  fury  from  the  ground,  on  which  he  had 
juil  before  thrown  himfelf,  and  fell  upon  the  rlril  that 
ilood  next  him  with  fjch  refolution  and  rage,  that,  if 
we  had  not  taken  him  off,  he  would  have  bit  and 
Vol.  I,  L  cuffed 
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cuffed  him  to  death.  And  all  this  while  he  cried  out: 
Ah  traitor  Fernando !  here,  here  you  fhall  pay  for  the 
wrong  you  have  done  me;  thefe  hands  fhall  tear  out 
that  heart,  in  which  all  kinds  of  wickednefs,  and 
efpecially  deceit  and  treachery,  do  lurk  and  are  har- 
boured 1  And  to  thefe  he  added  other  expreffions,  all 
tending  to  revile  the  faid  Fernando,  and  charging 
him  with  falfehood  and  treachery.  We  difengaged 
him  from  our  companion  at  lail,  with  no  fmall  dif- 
üculty  ;  and  he,  without  faying  a  word,  left  us,  and 
plunged  amidil  the  thickeit  of  thebuihes  and  briers ; 
fo  that  we  could  not  poffibly  follow  him.  By  this  we 
gueiTed,  that  his  madnefs  returned  by  fits,  and  that 
fome  perfon,  whofe  name  is  Fernando,  muft  have 
done  him  fome  injury  of  as  grievous  a  nature,  as  the 
.condition,  to  which  it  has  reduced  him,  fufficiently 
declares.  And  this  has  been  often  confirmed  to  us, 
fince  that  time,  by  his  iiTuing  out  one  while  to  beg 
of  the  íhepherds  part  of  what  they  had  to  eat,  and  at 
other  times  to  take  it  from  them  by  force :  for,  when 
the  mad  fit  is  upon  him,  though  the  íhepherds  freely 
offer  it  him,  he  wilinot  take  it  without  coming  to  blows 
for  it ;  but,  when  he  is  in  his  fenfes,  he  aiks  it  for  God's 
fake,  with  courtefy  and  civility,  and  is  very  thank- 
ful for  it,  not  without  fhedding  tears.  And  truly, 
gentlemen,  I  mud  tell  you,  purfued  the  goatherd, 
that  yefterday  I,  and  four  young  fwains,  two  of  them 
xny  fervants,  and  two  my  friends,  refolved  to  go  in 
fearch  of  him,  and,  having  found  him,  either  by 
force,  or  by  fair  means,  to  carry  him  to  the  town  of 
Almodovar,  which  is  eight  leagues  off,  and  there  to 
get  him  cured,  if  his  diitemper  be  curable  ;  or  at  leail 
inform  ourfelves  who  he  is,  when  he  is  in  his  fenfes, 
and  whether  he  has  any  relations,  to  whom  we  may 
give  notice  of  his  misfortune.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
1  can  tell  you,  in  anfwer  to  your  enquiry,  by 
which  you  may  underftand,  that  the  owner  of  the 
goods  you  found  is  the  fame,  whom  you  faw  pafs  by 

you 
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you  fo  fwiftly  and  fo  nakedly :  for  Don  Quixote  had 
already  told  him,  how  he  had  feen  that  man  pafs 
ikipping  over  the  craggy  rocks. 

Don  Quixote  was  in  admiration  at  what  he  heard 
from  the  goatherd ;  and,  having  now  a  greater  delire 
to  learn  who  the  unfortunate  madman  was,  he  re- 
folved,  as  he  had  before  purpofed,  to  feek  him  all 
over  the  mountain,  without  leaving  a  corner  or  cave 
in  it  unfearched,  until  he  ihould  find  him.  But  for- 
tune managed  better  for  him  than  he  thought  or  ex- 
pected :  for,  in  that  very  inflant,  the  youth  they 
fought  appeared  from  between  fome  clefts  of  a  rock, 
coming  toward  the  place  were  they  flood,  and  mutter- 
ing to  himfelf  fomething,  which  could  not  be  under, 
flood,  though  one  were  near  him,  much  lefs  at  a  dis- 
tance. His  drefs  was  fuch  as  has  been  deferí  bed  : 
but,  as  he  drew  near,  Don  Quixote  perceived,  that 
a  buff  doublet  he  had  on,  though  torn  to  pieces,  fliU 
retained  the  perfume  of  amber  j  whence  he  politively 
concluded,  that  the  perfon,  who  wore  fuch  apparel, 
could  not  be  of  the  loweft  quality.  When  the  youth 
came  up  to  them,  he  faluted  them  with  an  harm  un- 
muiical  accent,  but  with  much  civility.  Don  Quix- 
ote returned  him  the  falute  with  no  lefs  complai- 
fance,  and  alighting  from  Rozinahte,  with  a  gen- 
teel air  and  addrefs  advanced  to  embrace  him,  and 
held  him  a  good  fpace  very  clofe  between  his  arms, 
as  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  him  a  long  time. 
The  other,  whom  we  may  call  "  the  ragged  knight 
of  the  forry  figure"  (as  Don  Quixote  of  the  Sorrow- 
ful) after  he  had  fuiFered  himfelf  to  be  embraced, 
drew  back  a  little,  and,  laying  both  his  hands  on  Don 
Quixote's  Ihoulders,  flood  beholding  him,  as  if  to 
fee  whether  he  knew  him  ;  in  no  lefs  admiration* 
perhaps,  at  the  figure,  mien,  and  armour  of  Don 
Quixote,  than  Don  Quixote  was  at  the  fight  of  him. 
In  ihort,  the  firft  who  fpoke  after  the  embracing, 
L  z  was 
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was  the  "  ragged  knight/'  and  he  faid  what  íhall  be 
told  in  the  next  chapter. 

C  H  A  P.  X. 

jf  continuation  of  the  adventure  of  the  fable  mountain* 

THE  hiftory  relates,  that  great  was  the  attention 
wherewith  Don  Quixote  liftened  to  the  "  rag- 
ged knight"  of  the  mountain,  who  began  hisdifcourfe 
thus:  AiTuredly,  Signor,  whoever  you  are  (for  I  do 
not  know  you)  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  expref- 
ilons  of  civility  to  me  ;  and  I  wiih  it  were  in  my 
power  to  ferve  you  with  more  than  my  bare  good- 
will, for  the  kind  reception  you  have  given  me :  but  my 
fortune  allows  me  nothing  but  good  wiihes  to  return 
you,  for  your  kind  intentions  towards  me.  Mine, 
anfwered  Don  Quixote,  are  to  ferve  you,  info  much 
that  I  determined  not  to  quit  thefe  mountains  until 
I  had  found  you,  and  learned  from  your  own  mouth, 
whether  the  affliction  which,  by  your  leading  this 
fírange  life,  feems  to  pollefs  you,  may  admit  of  any 
remedy,  and,  if  need  were,  to  ufe  all  poiilble  dili- 
gence to  compafs  it  ;  and  though  your  misfortune 
were  of  that  fort,  which  keep  the  door  locked  againil 
all  kind  of  comfort,  I  intended  to  aflift  you  in  bewail- 
ing and  bemoaning  it  the  beíl  I  could ;  for  it  is  fome 
relief  in  misfortunes,  to  find  thofe  who  pity  them. 
And,  if  you  think  my  intention  deferves  to  be  taken 
ki'ndlys  and  with  any  degree  of  acknowledgment,  I 
befeech  you,  Sir,  by  the  abundance  of  civility  I  fee 
you  are  poffelTed  of,  i  conjure  you  alio  by  whatever 
in  this  life  you  have  loved  or  do  love  moft,  to  tell 
me,  who  you  are,  and  what  has  brought  you  hither, 
to  live  and  die,  like  a  brute  bealt,  amidft  thefe  foli- 
tudes  $  as  you  feem  to  intend,  by  frequenting  them 
in  a  manner  fo  unbecoming  of  yourfelf,  if  1  may 
judge  by  your  perfon,  and  what  remains  of, your  at- 
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tire.  And  I  fwear,  added  Don  Quixote,  by  the  or- 
der of  knighthood  I  have  received,  though  unworthy 
and  a  finner,  and  by  the  profeffion  of  a  knight-errant, 
if  you  gratify  me  in  this,  to  ferve  you  to  the  utmoft 
of  what  my  profeffion  obliges  me  to,  either  in  re- 
medying your  misfortune,  if  a  remedy  may  be  found, 
or  in  aíTiíling  you  to  bewail  it,  as  I  have  already  pro- 
mifed.  The  "  knight  of  the  wood,"  hearing  hirn 
of  f<  the  forrowful  figure"  talk  in  this  manner,  did 
nothing  but  view  him,  and  review  him,  and  view 
him  again  from  head  to  foot ;  and  when  he  had  fur- 
veyed  him  thoroughly,  he  faid  to  him  :  If  you  have 
any  thing  to  give  me  to  eat,  give  it  me,  for  God's 
fake,  and  When  I  have  eaten,  I  will  do  all  you  com- 
mand me,  in  requital  for  the  good  wiihes  you  have 
expreíTed  toward  me. 

Sancho  immediately  drew  out  of  his  wallet,  and  the 
goatherd  out  of  his  fcrip,  fome  meat,  wherewith  the 
*'  ragged  knight"  fatisfied  his  hunger,  eating  what 
they  gave  him,  like  a  diftra&ed  perlón,  fo  fail,  that 
he  took  no  time  between  one  mouthful  and  another  ; 
for  he  rather  devoured  than  eat  :  andr  while  he  was 
eating,  neither  he  nor  the  by-ilanders  fpoke  a  word. 
When  he  had  done,  he  made  iigns  to  them  to  follow 
him,  which  they  did;  and  he  led  them  toa  little  green 
meadow  not  far  oif,  at  the  turning^of  a  rock,  a  little 
out  of  the  way.  Where  being  arrived,  he  ftretched 
himfelf  along  upon  the  grafs,  and  the  reft  did  the 
fame  :  and  all  this  without  a  word  fpoken,  until  the 

ragged  knight,"  having  fettled  himfelf  in  his  place, 
faid  :  If  you  delire,  gentlemen,  that  T  iliould  tell  you 
in  few  words  the  immenfity  of  my  misfortunes,  you 
mult  promife  me  not  to  interrupt,  by  aiking  quellions 
or  otherwife,  the  thread  of  my  doleful  hiftory;  for,  in 
the  inilant  you  do  fo,  I  ihall  break  off,  and  tell  no 
more.  Thefe  words  brought  to  Don  Quixote's  me- 
mory the  tale  his  fquire  had  told  him,  which,  by  his 
miilaking  the  number  of  the  goats  that  had  paiTed 
L  3  the 
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the  river,  remained  íHll  uníiniíhed.  But,  to  return 
to  our  "  ragged  knight ;"  he  went  on,  faying  :  I 
give  this  caution,  becaufe  I  would  pafs  briefly  over 
the  account  of  my  misfortunes ;  for  the  bringing  them 
back  to  my  remembrance  ferves  only  to  add  new 
ones:  and  though  the  fewer  queílions  I  am  aiked,  the 
fooner  I  ihall  have  finiihed  my  llory,  yet  will  I  not 
omit  any  material  circumflance,  defigning  entirely  to 
fatisfy  your  deiire.  Don  Quixote  promifed,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  reft,  it  ihould  be  fo  ;  and,  upon  this 
affurance,  he  began  in  the  following  manner. 

My  name  is  Cardenio  ;  the  place  of  my  birth  one 
of  the  beil  cities  of  all  Andaluzia  ;  my  family  noble; 
my  parents  rich  ;  my  wretched nefs  fo  great,  that  my 
parents  muil  have  lamented  it,  and  my  relations  felt 
it,  without  being  able  to  remedy  it  by  all  their 
wealth;  for  the  goods  of  fortune  feldom  avail  any 
thing  towards  the  relief  of  misfortunes  fent  from 
^eaven.  In  this  country  there  lived  a  heaven,  wherein 
love  had  placed  all  the  glory  I  could  wiih  for.  Such 
is  the  beauty  of  Lucinda,  a  damfel  of  as  good  a  fa- 
mily and  as  rich  as  myfelf,  but  of  more  good  fortune, 
and  lefs  conilancy,  than  was  due  to  my  honourable 
intentions.  This  Lucinda  I  loved,  courted,  and 
adored  from  my  childhood  and  tender  years ;  and  ihe, 
on  her  part,  loved  me  with  that  innocent  affection 
proper  to  her  age.  Our  parents  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  our  inclinations,  and  were  notdifpleafed 
at. them;  forefeeing  that,  if  they  went  on,  they  could 
end  in  nothing  but  our  marriage  :  a  thing  pointed  out, 
as  it  were,  by  the  equality  of  "our  birth  and  circum- 
ftances.  Our  love  increafed  with  our  years,  infomuch 
that  Lucinda's  father  thought  proper,  for  reafons  of 
decency,  to  deny  me  accefs  to  his  houfe  ;  imitating, 
as  it  were,  the  parents  of  that  Thiibe,  fo  celebrated 
by  the  poets.  This  reftraint  was  only  adding  flame 
to  flame,  and  defire  to  defire  :  for,  though  it  was  in 
their  power  to  impofe  filence  on  our  tongues,  they 
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could  not  on  our  pens,  which  difcover  to  the  perion 
beloved  the  rnoil  hidden  fecrets  of  the  foul,  and  that 
with  more  freedom  than  the  tongue  ;  for  oftentimes 
the  prefence  of  the  beloved  object  diilurbs  and  ilrikefc 
mute  the  moil  determined  intention,  and  the  moil  re- 
folute  tongue.  O  heavens !  how  many  billet-doux 
did  I  write  to  her !  what  charming,  what  modeil 
anfwers  did  I  receive  !  how  many  fonnets  did  I  pen  ! 
how  many  love-verfes  indite  !  in  which  my  foul  _un- 
folded  all  its  paflion,  defcribed  its  inflamed  delires^ 
cheriíhed  its  remembrances,  and  gave  a  loofe  to  its 
W i rn.es.  In  ihort,  finding  myfeif  at  my  wit's  end, 
and  my  foul  languiihing  with  deiire  of  feeing  her,  I 
refolved  at  once  to  put  in  execution  what  feemed  to 
me  the  moil  likely  means-  to;  obtain  my  deiired  and 
deíerved  reward  :  and  that  was,  to  demand  her  of 
her  father,  for  my  lawful  wife  ;  which  I  accordingly 
did.  He  anfwered  me,  that  he  thanked  me  for  the 
inclination  I  (hewed  to  do  him  honour  in  my  propofed 
alliance  with  his  family  ;  but  that,  my  father  bein# 
alive,  it  belonged  more  properly  to  him  to  make  this 
demand  :  for,  without  his  full  confent  and  approba- 
tion, Lucinda  was  not  a  woman  to  be  taken  or  givea 
by  ílealth.  I  returned  him  thanks  for  his  kind  inten- 
tion, thinking  there  was  reafon  in  what  he  faid,  and 
that  my  father  would  come  into  it,  as  foon  as  I  ihould 
break  it  to  him.  In  that  very  inílant,  I  went  to  ac- 
quaint my  father  with  my  delires ;  and,  upon  enter- 
ing the  room  where  he  was,  I  found  him  with  a  let- 
ter open  in  his  hand,  which  he  gave  me  before  I 
fpoke  a  word,  faying  to  me  :  By  this  letter  you  will 
fee,  Cardenio,  the  inclination  duke  Ricardo  has  to 
do  you  fervice.  This  duke  Ricardo,  gentlemen,  as 
you  cannot  but  know,  is  a  grandee  of  Spain,  whofe 
eilate  lies  in  the  bed  part  of  Andaluzia.  I  took  and 
read  the  letter,  which  was  fo  extremely  kind,  that  I 
myfelf  judged,  it  would  be  wrong  in  my  father  not 
to  comply  with  what  he  requeiled  in  it ;  which  was, 
L  4  that 
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that  he  would  fend  me  prefently  to  him,  being defiro us 
to  pj  ace  me  (not  as  a  fervant,  but)  as  a  companion  to 
his  eldeít  fon  ;  and  that  he  engaged  to  put  me  into  a 
poft  anfwerable*  to  the  opinion  he  had  of  me.  I  was 
confounded  at  reading  the  letter,  and  efpecially  when 
I  heard  my  father  fay  :  Two  days  hence,  Cardenio, 
you  íhall  depart,  to  fulfil  the  duke's  pleafure ;  and 
give  thanks  to  God,  who  is  opening  you  a  way  to  that 
preferment  I  know  you  deferve.  To  thefe  he  added 
feveral  other  expreiilons,  by  way  of  fatherly  admoni- 
tion. 

The  time  fixed  for  my  departure  came :  I  talked 
the  night  before  to  Lucinda,  and  told  her  all  that  had 
paíTed  ;  and  I  did  the  fame  to  her  father,  begging  of 
him  to  wait  a  few  days,  and  not  to  difpofe  of  her, 
until  I  knew  what  duke  Ricardo's  pleafure  was  with 
me.  He  promifed  me  all  I  deiired  ;  and  ihe,  on  her 
part,  confirmed  it,  with  a  thoufand  vows,  and  a  thou- 
sand faintings.  I  arrived  at  length  where  duke  Ri- 
cardo refided  ;  who  received  and  treated  me  with  fo 
much  kindnefs,  that  envy  prefently  began  to  do  her 
office,  by  poííeiTmg  his  old  fervants  with  an  opinion, 
that  every  favour  the  duke  conferred  upon  me  was 
prejudicial  to  their  intereft.  Buttheperfon  the  moil 
pleafed  with  my  being  there,  was  a  fecond  fon  of  the 
duke's,  called  Fernando,  a  fprightly  young  gentle- 
man, of  a  genteel,  generous,  and  amorous  difpofition, 
who,  in  a  ihort  time,  contracted  fo  intimate  a  friend- 
fhip  with  me,  that  it  became  the  fubject  of  every 
body's  difcourfe  ;  and  though  I  had  a  great  ihare  like- 
wife  in  the  favour  and  arFetliori  of  the  elder  brother, 
yet  they  did  not  come  up  to  that  diflinguifhing  man- 
ner in  which  Don  Fernando  loved  and  treated  me. 
Now,  as  there  is  no  fecret  which  is  not  communi- 
cated between  friends,  and  as  the  intimacy  I  held 
with  Don  Fernando  ceafed  to  be  barely  fuch  by  be- 
ing converted  into  friend fnip,  he  revealed  to  me  all 
fe^s  thoughts,  and  efpecially  one  relating  to  his  being 

in 
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in  love,  which  gave  him  no  fmall  difquiet.  He  loved 
a  country  girl,  a  vaifal  of  his  father's  :  her  parents 
were  very  rich,  and  ihe  herfelf  was  fo  beautiful,  re- 
ferved,  difcreet,  and  model!,  that  no  one  who  knew 
her  could  determine,  in  which  of  thefe  qualifications 
ihe  moil  excelled,  or  was  moil  accompliihed.  Thefe 
perfections  of  the  country-maid  raifed  Don  Fernando's 
defires  to  fuch  pitch,  that  he  refolved,  in  order  to 
carry  his  point,  and  fubdue  the  chaility  of  the  maid- 
en, to  give  her  his  promife  to  marry  her;  for  other- 
wife  it  would  have  been  to  attempt  an  impoifibility. 
The  obligation-  I  was  under  to  his  friendfhip  put  me 
upon  ufing  the  belt  reafons,  and  the  moil  lively  ex- 
amples, I  could  think  of,  to  divert  and  diifuade  him 
from  fuch  a  purpofe.  But,  finding  it  was  all  in  vain, 
I  refolved  to  acquaint  his  father,  duke  Ricardo,  with 
the  affair.  Don  Fernando,  being  iharp-fighted  and 
artful,  fufpecled  and  feared  no  lefs,  knowing  that  I 
was  obliged,  as  a  faithful  fervant,  not  to  conceal  from 
my  lord  and  mailer  the  duke  a  matter  fo  prejudicial 
to  his  honour:  and  therefore,  to  amufe  and  deceive 
me,  he  faid,  that  he  knew  no  better  remedy  for  ef- 
facing the  remembrance  of  the  beauty  that  had  fo 
captivated  him,  than  to  abfent  himfelf  for  fome 
months  :  and  this  abfence,  he  faid,  Ihould  be  effected 
by  our  going  together  to  my  father's  houfe,  under 
pretence,  as  he  would  tell  the  duke,  of  feeing  and 
cheapening  fome  very  fine  horfes  in  our  town,  which 
produces  the  beil  in  the  world.  Scarcely  had  I  heard 
him  fay  this,  when  prompted  by  my  own  love,  I  ap- 
proved of  his  propofal,  as  one  of  the  bed  concerted 
imaginable,  and  ihould  have  done  fo,  had  it  not  been 
fo  plaufablea  one,  iince  it  afforded  me  fo  good  an  op- 
portunity of  returning  to  fee  my  dear  Lucinda.  Up- 
on this  motive,  I  came  into  his  opinion,,  and  feconded 
his  defign,  deiiring  him  to  put  it  in  execution  as  foon 
as  poifible;  fince,  probably,  abfence  might  have  its 
efFeft  in  fpight  of  the  ilrongeil  inclinations.  At  the 
L  5  very 
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very  time  he  made  this  propofal  to  me,  he  had  al- 
ready, as  appeared  afterwards,  enjoyed  the  maiden, 
lander  the  title  of  a  huiband,  and  only  waited  for  a 
convenient  feafon  to  divulge  it  with  fafety  tohimfelf, 
being  afraid  of  what  the  duke  his  father  might  do, 
when  he  ihould  hear  of  his  folly.  Now,  as  love  in 
young  men  is,  for  the  moil  part,  nothing  but  appe- 
tite, and  as  pleafure  is  its  ultimate  end,  it  is  termi- 
nated by  enjoyment ;  and  what  feemed  to  be  love 
vaniihes,  becaufe  it  cannot  pafs  the  bounds  aííigned 
by  nature;  whereas  true  love  admits  of  no  limits. 
I  would  fay,  that,  when  Don  Fernando  had  enjoyed 
the  country  girl,  his  delires  grew  faint,  and  his  fond« 
nefs  abated  ;  fo  that,  in  reality,  that  abfence,  which 
he  propofed  as  a  remedy  for  his  pailion,  he  only  chofe 
in  order  to  avoid  what  was  now  no  longer  agreeable 
to  him.  The  duke  gave  him  his  leave,  and  ordered 
me  to  bear  him  company. 

We  came  to  our  town ;  my  father  received  him  ac- 
cording to  his  quality  :  I  immediately  viíited  Lu- 
cinda ^  my  pailion  revived,  though,,  in  truth,  it  had 
been  neither  dead  nor  afleep  :  unfortunately  for  me, 
I  revealed  it  to  Don  Fernando,  thinking  that,  by  the 
laws  of  friendíhip,  I  ought  to  conceal  nothing  from 
him.  I  expatiated  to  him,  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  on 
the  beauty,  good  humour,  and  difcretion  of  Lucinda, 
that  my  praifes  excited  in  him  a  defire  of  feeing  a 
damfei  endowed  with  fuch  fine  accompliíhments.  t 
complied  with  it,  to  my  misfortune,  and  ihewed  her 
to  him  one  night  by  the  light  of  a  taper  at  a  window, 
where  we  two  ufed  to  converfe  together..  She  ap- 
peared to  him,  though  in  an  undrefs,  fo  charming,  as 
to  blot  out  of  his  memory  all  the  beauties  he  had  ever 
feen  before.  He  was  (truck  dumb  ;  he  loft  all  fenfe  ; 
he  was  tranfported  ;  in  fhort,  he  fell  in  love  to  fuch 
a  degree,  as  will  appear  by  the  fequel  of  the  ftory  of 
hi  y  misfortunes.  And,  the  more  to  inflame  his  deiire, 
which  he  concealed  from  me,  and  difclofed  to  hea- 
ven. 
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ven  alone,  fortune  fo  ordered  it,  that  he  one  day 
found  a  letter  of  hers  to  me,  defiring  me  to  demand 
her  of  her  father  in  marriage,  fo  ingenious,  fo  modeft, 
and  fo  full  of  tendernefs,  that,  when  he  had  read  it, 
he  declared  to  me,  that  he  thought  in  Lucinda  alone 
were  united  all  the  graces  of  beauty  and  good  fenfe, 
which  are  difperfed  and  divided  among  the  reí!  of  her 
fex.  True  it  is  (I  confefs  it  now)  that  though  I  knew 
what  juft  grounds  Don  Fernando  had  to  commend 
Lucinda,  I  was  grieved  to  hear  thofe  commendations 
from  his  mouth  :  I  began  to  fear  and  fufpecl  him  ;  for 
he  was  every  moment  putting  me  upon  talking  of 
Lucinda,  and  would  begin  the  difcourfe  himfelf,  tho* 
he  brought  it  in  never  fo  abruptly:  which  awakened 
in  me  I  know  not  what  jealoufy  ;  and,  though  I  did 
not  fear  any  change  in  the  goodnefs  and  fidelity  of 
Lucinda,  yet  I  could  not  but  dread  the  very  thing 
they  fecured  me  againft.  Don  Fernando  conftantly 
procured  a  fight  of  the  letters  I  wrote  to  Lucinda,  and 
her  anfwers,  under  pretence  that  he  was  mightily 
pleafed  with  the  wit  of  both,  Now  it  fell  out,  that 
Lucinda,  who  was  very  fond  of  books  of  chivalry, 
having  deiired  me  to  lend  her  that  of  Amadis  de 
Gaul — - 

Scarce  had  Don  Quixote  heard  him  mention  books 
of  chivalry,  when  he  faid  :  Had  you  told  me,  Sir,  at 
the  beginning  of  your  itory,  that  the  lady  Lucinda 
was  fond  of  reading  books  of  chivalry,  there  would 
have  needed  no  other  exaggeration  to  convince  me  of 
the  fublimity  of  her  underftanding*;  for  it  could  never 
have  been  fo  excellent  as  you  have  defcribed  it,  had 
ihe  wanted  a  relifh  for  fuch  favoury  reading  :  fo  that^ 
with  refpe&to  me,  it  is  needlefs  to  waile  more  words 
in  difplaying  her  beauty,  worth,  and  understanding  ; 
for,  from  only  knowing  her  tafte,  I  pronounce  her  to 
be  the  moft  beautiful  and  the  moil  ingenious  woman 
in  the  world.  And  I  wilh,  Sir,  that,  together  with 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  you  had  fent  her  the  good  Don 
L  6  Rugei 
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Rugel  of  Greece ;  for  I  know  that  the  lady  Lucinda 
will  be  highly  delighted  with  Daraida  and  Gar  ay  a, 
and  the  witty  conceits  of  the  ihepherd  Darinel;  alio 
with  thofe  admirable  verfes  of  his  Bucolics,  which  he 
fung  and  repeated  with  fo  much  good  Ivumour,  wit, 
and  freedom  :  but  the  time  may  come  when  this  fault 
may  be  amended,  and  the  reparation  may  be  made, 
as  foon  as  ever  you  will  be  pleafed,  Sir,  to  come  with 
me  to  our  town ;  where  I  can  furniih  you  with  more 
than  three  hundred  books,  that  are  the  delight  of  my 
foul,  and  the  entertainment  of  my  life  ;  though,  up- 
on  fecond  thoughts,  I  have  not  one  of  them  left, 
thanks  to  the  malice  of  wicked  and  envious  enchant- 
ers. Pardon  me,  Sir,  the  having  given  you  this  in- 
terruption, contrary  to  what  I  prom  i  fed  ;  but,  when 
I  hear  of  matters  of  chivalry  and  knights-errant,  I 
can  as  well  forbear  talking  of  them,  as  the  beams  of 
the  fun  can  ceafe  to  give  heat,  or  thofe  of  the  moon 
to  moiilen.  So  that,  pray  excufe  me,  and  go  on  ;  for 
that  is  of  moil  importance  to  us  at  prefent. 

While  Don  Quixote  was  faying  all  this,  Cardenio 
hung  down  his  head  upon  his  breait,  with  all  the 
figns  of  being  profoundly  thoughtful  ;  and  though 
Don  Quixote  twice  defired  him  to  continue  his  ftory, 
he  neither  lifted  up  his  head,  nor  anfwered  a  word. 
But,  after  fome  time,  he  raifed  it,  and  faid  :  I  can- 
not get  it  out  of  my  mind,  nor  can  any  one  perfuade 
me  to  the  contrary,  and  he  muíl  be  a  blockhead  who 
underftands  or  believes  otherwife,  but  that  that  great 
villain  mailerElifabat  Jay  with  queen  Madafima  *.  Itis 
falfe,  I  fvvear,  anfwered  Don  Qurxote,  in  great  wrath ;  it 
is  extreme  malice,  or  rather  villainy,  tofayfo:  queen 
Madafima  was  a  very  noble  lady,  and  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 

*  Elifabat  is  a  íküful  furgeon,  in  Amadis  de  Gaul,  who  per- 
forms wonderful  cures  ;  and  queen  Madafima  is  wife  to  Gantafi, 
and  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  aforefaid  romance.  They  travel 
an  i  lie  together  it\  woods  and  defarts,  without,  any  imputation 
on  her  honour. 

fumed  3 
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fumed,  that  fo  high  a  princefs  ihould  lie  with  a  quack ; 
and  whoever  pretends  íhe  did,  lyes  like  a  very  great 
rafcal  :  and  I  will  make  him  know  it  on  foot  or  on 
horfeback,  armed  or  unarmed,  by  night  or  by  day, 
or  how  hepleafes.  Cardenio  fat  looking  at  him  very 
attentively;  and,  the  mad  fit  being  already  come  up- 
on him,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  profecute  his  ftory ; 
neither  would  Don  Quixote  have  heard  him,  fo  dif- 
gufted  was  he  at  what  he  had  heard  of  Madafima: 
and  ftrange  it  was  to  fee  him  take  her  part  with  as 
much  earneftnefs,  as  if  fhe  had  really  been  his  true 
and  natural  pxincefs  ;  fo  far  had  his  curfed  books 
turned  his  head. 

I  fay  then,  that  Cardenio,  being  now  mad,  and 
hearing  himfelf  called  liar  and  villain,  with  other  fuch 
opprobrious  words,  did  not  like  the  jeit ;  and,  catch- 
ing up  a  ilone  that  lay  clofe  by  him,  he  gave  Don 
Quixote  fuch  a  thump  with  it  on  the  breaft,  that  it 
tumbled  him  down  backward.  Sancho  Panca,  feeing 
his  mailer  handled  in  this  manner,  attacked  the  mad- 
man with  his  clenched  fill;  and  the  ragged  knight 
received  him  in  fuch  fort,  that  with  one  blow  he  laid 
him  along  at  his  feet ;  and  prefently,  getting  upon 
him,  he  pounded  his  ribs,  much  to  his  own  heart's 
content.  The  goatherd,  who  endeavoured  to  defend 
him,  fared  little  better ;  and  when  he  had  beaten  and 
threihed  them  all,  he  left  them,  and  very  quietly 
marched  off  to  his  haunts  amidft  the  rocks.  Sancho 
got  up  in  a  rage  to  find  himfelf  fo  roughly  handled, 
and  fo  undefervedly  withal  ;  and  was  for  taking  his 
revenge  on  the  goatherd,  telling  him,  he  was  in  fault 
for  not  having  given  them  warning  that  this  man 
had  his  mad  fits;  for  had  they  known  as  much,  they 
Ihould  have  been  aware,  and  upon  their  guard.  The 
goatherd  anfwered,  that  he  had  already  given  them 
notice  of  it,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  heard  it,  the  fault 
was  none  of  his.  Sancho  Pancha  replied,  and  the  goat- 
herd  rejoined ;  and  the  replies  and  rejoinders  ended 

in 
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in  taking  one  another  by  the  beard,  and  cuffing  one 
another  fo,  that,  if  Don  Quixote  had  not  made  peace 
between  them,  they  would  have  beat  one  another  to 
pieces.  Sancho,  dill  keeping  fail  hold  of  the  goat- 
herd, faid  :  Let  me  alone,  fir  knight  of  the  forro wful 
figure  ;  for,  this  fellow  being  abumkin,  like  myfelf, 
and  not  dubbed  a  knight,  I  may  very  fafely  revenge 
myfelf  on  him  fortheinjury  hehasdone  me,  by  righting 
withhimhand  tohand,  likeaman  of  honour.  True,  faid 
Don  Quixote  :  but  I  know  that  he  is  not  to  blame  for 
what  has  happened.  Herewith  he  pacified  them;  and 
Don  Quixote  enquired  again  of  the  goatherd,  whe- 
ther it  were  poflible  to  find  out  Cardenio  ;  for  he  had 
a  mighty  delire  to  learn  the  end  of  his  ftory.  The 
goatherd  told  him,  as  at  rirft,  that  he  did  not  cer- 
tainly know  his  haunts  ;  but  that,  if  he  walked  there- 
abouts pretty  much,  he  would  not  fail  to  meet  him, 
either  in  or  out  of  his  fenfes. 

CHAP.  XL 

Which  treats  of  the  ftrange  things  that  befel  the  valiant 
knight  of  la  Mancha  in  the  fable  "mountain  ;  and  ho<w 
he  imitated  the  penance  of  Belt  enebros. 

DON  Quixote  took  his  leave  of  the  goatherd, 
and  mounting  again  on  Rozinante,  command- 
ed Sancho  to  follow  him  ;  which  he  did  with  a  very 
ill  will.  They  jogged  on  foftly,  entering  into  the 
mod  craggy  part  of  the  mountain  ;  and  Sancho  was- 
ready  to  burft  for  want  of  fome  talk  with  his  mailer, 
but  would  fain  have  had  him  begin  the  difcourfe, 
that  he  might  not  break  through  what  he  had  en- 
joined him  :  but,  not  being  able  to  endure  fo  long 
a  filence,  he  faid  to  him  :  Signor  Don  Quixote,  be 
pleafed  to  give  me  your  worihip's  bleffing,  and  my 
difmiiTion ;  for  I  will  get  me  home  to  my  wife  and 
children,  with  whom  I  (hall,  at  lea  ft,  have  the  privi- 
lege of  talking,  and  fpeaking  my  mind  y  for,  to  defire 

me 
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me  to  bear  your  worlhip  company  through  thefe  foli- 
tudes,  night  and  day,  without  fuffering  me  to  talk 
when  I  lift,  is  to  bury  me  alive.  If  fate  had  ordered 
it,  that  beafts  ihould  talk  now,  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  Guifopete  #,  it  had  not  been  quite  fo  bad  ;  fince  I 
might  then  have  communed  with  my  afs  as  I  pleafed, 
and  thus  have  forgotten  my  ill-fortune:  for  it  is  very 
hard,  and  not  to  be  borne  with  patience,  for  a  man  to 
ramble  about  all  his  life  in  queft  of  adventures,  and 
to  meet  with  nothing  but  kicks  and  cuffs,  toííings  in 
a  blanket,  and  brick-bat  bangs,  and,  with  all  this,  to 
few  up  his  mouth,  and  not  dare  to  utter  what  he  has 
in  his  heart,  as  if  he  were  dumb.  I  underftand  you, 
Sancho,  anfwered  Don  Quixote  ;  you  are  impatient 
until  I  take  off  the  embargo  I  have  laid  on  your 
tongue  :  fuppofe  it  taken  off,  and  fay  what  you  will, 
upon  condition  that  this  revocation  is  to  laft  no  lon- 
ger than  whilft  we  are  wandering  among  thefe  craggy 
rocks.  Be  it  fo,  faid  Sancho:  let  me  talk  now,  for 
God  knows  what  will  be  hereafter.  And  fo  beginning 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  licenfe,  I  fay  ;  What  had 
your  worihip  to  do  to  ftand  up  fo  warmly  for  that 
fame  queen  Magimafa,  or  what's  her  name  ?  or,  what 
was  it  to  the  purpofe,  whether  that  abbot  f  was  her 
galant,  or  no  ?  for,  had  you  let  that  pais,  feeing  you 
were  not  his  judge,  I  verily  believe  the  madman  would 
have  gone  on  with  his  ilory,  and  you  would  have  ef- 
caped  the  thump  with  theftone,  the  kicks,  and  above 
half  a  dozen  buffets. 

In  faith,  Sancho,  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  if  you  did 
but  know,  as  I  do,  how  honourable  and  how  excel- 
lent a  lady  queen  Madaiima  was,  I  am  certain  you 
would  own  I  had  a  great  deal  of  patience,  that  I 
did  not  daih  to  pieces  that  mouth,  out  of  which  fuch 

*  Meaning  iEfop,  I  fuppofe. 

f  Abad.  Sancho,  remembering  only  the  latter  part  of  maimer 
Hifabat's  name,  pleafantly  calls  him  an  abbot. 

blaf- 
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blafphemies  iiTued.  For  it  is  very  great  blafphemy  to 
fay,  or  even  to  think,  that  a  queen  ihould  be  punk  to 
a  barber-furgeon.  The  truth  of  the  ftory  is,  that  that 
fame  mailer  Elifabat,  whom  the  madman  ipoke  of,  was 
a  very  prudent  man,  and  of  a  very  found  judgment, 
and  ferved  as  tutor  and  phyiician  to  the  queen  :  but, 
to  think  (he  was  his  paramour,  is  an  impertinence 
that  deferves  to  be  feverely  chaftifed.  And,  to  ihew 
you  that  Cardenio  did  not  know  what  he  faid,  you 
may  remember,  that,  when  he  faid  it,  he  was  out  of 
his  wits.  So  fay  I,  quoth  Sancho  ;  and  therefore  no 
account  ihould  have  been  made  of  his  words ;  for,  if 
good-fortune  had  not  been  your  friend,  and  the  flint- 
Hone  had  been  direcled  at  your  head,  as  it  was  at  your 
breaft,  we  had  been  in  a  fine  condition  for  (landing  up 
in  defence  of  that  dear  lady,  whom  God  confound, 
Befides,  do  you  think  Cardenio,  if  he  had  killed  you, 
he  would  not  have  come  off,  as  being  a  madman  ?  A 
knight-errant,  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  is  obliged  to 
defend  the  honour  of  women,  be  they  what  they  will, 
both  againft  men  in  their  fenfes,  and  thofe  out  of  them  ; 
how  much  more  then  ihould  he  ftand  up  in  defence  of 
queens  of  fuch  high  degree  and  worth,  as  was  queen 
Madafima,  for  whom  I  have  a  particular  affection,  on 
account  of  her  good  parts :  for,  befides  her  being  ex. 
tremely  beautiful,  ihe  was  very  prudent,  and  very  pa- 
tient in  her  afflictions,  of  which  ihe  had  many.  And 
the  counfels  and  company  of  mailer  Elifabat  were  of 
great  ufe  and  comfort  to  her,  in  helping  her  to  bear 
her  fufferings  with  prudence  and  patience.  Hence  the 
ignorant  and  evil- minded  vulgar  took  occaiion  to 
think  and  talk,  that  ihe  was  his  paramour  :  and  I  fay 
again,  they  lye,  and  will  lye  two  hundred  times  more, 
all  who  fay,  or  think  her  fo.  I  neither  fay,  nor  think 
fo,  anfwered  Sancho  ;  let  thofe  who  fay  it  eat  the  lye, 
and  fwallow  it  with  their  bread  :  whether  they  were 
guilty,  or  no,  they  have  given  an  account  to  God  be- 
fore now  :  I  come  from  my  vineyard ;  I  know  no- 
thing 5  - 
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thing  ;  I  am  no  friend  to  enquiring  into  other  men's 
Jives  ;  for  he  that  buys  and  lyes,  ihall  find  the  lye 
left  in  his  puife  behind  :  befides,  naked  was  I  born, 
and  naked  Í  remain  ;  I  neither  win,  nor  lofe  ;  if  they 
were  guilty,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  Many  think  to  find 
bacon,  where  there  is  not  fo  much  as  a  pin  to  hang 
it  on  :  but,  who  can  hedge  in  the  cuckow  ?  Efpeci- 
ally,  do  they  fpare  God  himfelf  ?  God  be  my  aid, 
quoth  Don  Quixote,  what  a  parcel  of  impertinencies 
are  you  ftrjnging  !  what  has  the  fubjecl:  we  are  upon 
to  do  with  the  proverbs  you  are  threading  like  beads  ! 
Pr'ythee,  Sancho,  hold  your  tongue,  and  hencefor- 
ward mind  fpurring  your  afs,  and  forbear  meddling 
with  what  does  not  concern  you.  And  underiland, 
with  all  your  five  fenfes,  that  whatever  Í  have  done, 
do,  or  ihall  do,  is  highly  reafonable,  and  exactly  con- 
formable to  the  rules  of  chivalry,  which  I  am  better 
acquainted  with  than  all  the  knights  who  have  pro- 
feíFed  it  in  the  world.  Sir,  replied  Sancho,  is  it  a 
good  rule  of  chivalry,  that  we  go  wandering  through 
thefe  mountains,  without  path  or  road,  in  queft  of  a 
madman,  who,  perhaps,  when  he  is  found,  will  have 
a  mind  to  finiih  what  he  begun,  not  his  ftory,  but  the 
breaking  of  your  head,  and  my  ribs. 

Peace,  I  fay,  Sancho,  once  again,  faid  Don  Quix- 
ote :  for  know,  that  it  is  not  barely  the  deiire  of  find- 
ing  the  madman  that  brings  me  to  thefe  parts,  but 
the  intention  I  have  to  perform  an  exploit  in  them* 
whereby  I  íhaií  acquire  a  perpetual  name  and  renown 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  :  and  it  ihall  be  fuch 
an  one  as  ihall  iet  the  feal  to  all  that  can  render  a 
knight-errant  complete  and  famous.  And  is  the  fame 
exploit  a  very  dangerous  one  ?  quoth  Sancho  Panca. 
No,  anfwered  he  of  the  forro wful  figure  ;  though  the 
die  may  chance  tor  tin  fo,  that  we  may  have  an  unlucky 
throw  :  but  the  whole  will  depend  upon  your  dili- 
gence. Upon  my  diligence  !  quoth  Sancho.  Yes, 
faid  Don  Quixote  ;  for  if  you  return  fpeedily  from 

the 
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the  place  whither  I  intend  to  fend  you,  my  pain  will 
foon  be  over,  and  my  glory  will  prefeiitly  commence  : 
and,  becauie  it  is  not  expedient  to  keep  you  any  lon- 
ger in  fufpence,  waiting  to  know  what  my  difcourfe 
drives  at,  underíland,  Sancho,  that  the  famous  Ama- 
dis  de  Gaul  was  "one  of  the  moil  complete  knights- 
errant  :  I  ihould  not  have  faid  one  of ;  he  was  the 
ible,  the  principal,  the  only  one,  in  ihort  the  prince 
of  all  that  were  in  his  time  in  the  world,  A  fig  for  Don 
Belianis,  and  for  all  thofe  who  fay  he  equalled  him 
in  any  thing!  for,  I  fwear,  they  are  miftaken,  I  fay 
alfo,  that,  if  a  painter  would  be  famous  in  his  art,  he 
muil  endeavour  to  copy  after  the  originals  of  the  moil 
excellent  mailers  he  knows*  And  the  fame  rule  holds 
good  for  all  other  arts  and  fciences,  that  ferve  as  or- 
naments of  the  commonwealth.  In  like  manner,  who- 
ever afpires  to  the  character  of  prudent  and  patient, 
¡rnuíl  imitate  Ulyffes,  in  whofe  perfon  and  toils  Homer 
draws  a  lively  picture  of  prudence  and  patience  ;  as 
Virgil  alfo  does  of  a  pious  fon,  and  a  valiant  and  ex- 
pert captain,  in  the  perfon  of  iEneas  ;  not  delineat- 
ing or  defcribing  them  as  they  really  were,  but  as  they 
ought  to  be,  in  order  to  ferve  as  patterns  of  virtue  to 
fucceeding  generations*  In  this  very  manner  was 
Amadis  the  polar,  the  morning  fiar,  and  the  fun  of  all 
valiant  and  enamoured  knights,  and  he  whom  all  we* 
who  militate  under  the  banners  of  love  and  chivalry, 
ought  to  follow.  This  being  fo,  friend  Sancho,  the 
knight-errant,  who  imitates  him  the  moil  nearly,  will, 
I  take  it,  (land  the  fairefl  to  arrive  at  the  perfe&ioa 
of  chivalry.  And  one  circumilance,  in  which  this 
knight  moil  eminently  difcovered  his  prudence, worth, 
courage,  patience,  conilancy,  and  love,  was  his  retire- 
ing,when  difdained  by  the  lady  Oriana,  to  do  penance 
in  the  poor  rock,  changing  his  name  to  that  of  Bel- 
tenebros  *  ;  a  name  moil  certainly  fignificant,  and 

*  The  Lovely  Obfcurc. 
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proper  for  the  life  he  had  voluntarily  chofem  Now, 
it  is  eafier  for  me  to  copy  after  him  in  this,  than  in 
cleaving  giants,  beheading  ferpents,  flaying  dragons* 
routing  armies,  íhattering  fleets,  and  diflblving  en* 
chantments.  And,  fince  this  placéis  fo  well  adapted 
for  the  purpofe,  there  is  no  reafon  why  I  ihould  let 
flip  the  opportunity,  which  now  fo  commodioufly  of- 
fers me  its  forelock. 

In  effect,  quoth  Sancho,  what  is  it  your  woríhip  in- 
tends to  do  in  fo  remote  a  place  as  this  ?  Have  I  not 
told  you,  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  that  I  defign  to  imi- 
tate Arnadis,  acting  here  the  defperado,  the  fenfelefs, 
and  the  madman ;  at  the  fame  time  copying  the  vali- 
ant Don  Orlando,  when  he  found,  by  the  fide  of  a 
fountain,  fome  indications  that  Angelica  the  Fair  had 
diihonoured  herfelf  with  Medoro  :  at  grief  whereof 
he  ran  mad,  tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  disturbed  the 
waters  of  the  cryital  fprings,  flew  íhepherds,  deilroyed 
flocks,  fired  cottages,  demoliihed  houfes,  dragged 
mares  on  the  ground,  and  did  an  hundred  thoufand 
other  extravagancies,  worthy  to  be  recorded,  and  had 
in  eternal  remembrance.  And,  fuppoiing  that  I  da 
not  intend  to  imitate  Roldan,  or  Orlando,  or  Roto- 
lando  (for  he  had  all  thefe  three  names)  in  every* 
point,  and  in  all  the  mad  things  he  afled,  faid,  and 
thought,  Í  will  make  a  iketch  of  them  the  beft  I  can, 
in  what  I  judge  the  moil  eflential.  And,  perhaps,  I 
may  fatisfy  myfelf  with  only  copying  Amadis,  who, 
without  playing  any  mifchievous  pranks,  by  weepings 
and  tendernefles,  arrived  to  as  great  fame  as  the  belt 
of  them  all.  It  feems  to  me,  quoth  Sancho,  that  the 
knights,  who  acted  in  fuch  manner,  were  provoked 
to  it,  and  had  a  reafon  fordoing  thefe  -  follies  and 
penances  :  but,  pray,  what  caufe  has  your  woríhip 
to  run  mad  ?  What  lady  has  difdained  you  ?  or 
what  tokens  have  you  difcovered,  to  convince  you, 
that  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo  has  committed 

folly 
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folly  either  with  Moor  *  or  chriftian  ?  There  lies  the 
point,  anfweredDon  Quixote,  and  in  this  confiils  the 
fineiTe  of  my  affair  :  a  knight-errant,  who  runs  mad 
upon  a  juft  occafion,  deferves  ^no  thanks  ;  but  to  do 
ib  without  reafon,  is  the  bufinefs,  giving  my  lady  to 
underitand,  what  I  íhould  perform  in  the  wet,  if  I  do 
this  in  the  dry  f .  How  much  rather,  fince  I  have 
caufe  enough  given  me,  by  being  fo  long  abfent  from 
my  ever-honoured  lady  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo  ;  for,  as 
you  may  have  heard  from  that  whilome  fhepherd, 
Ambroiio,  "  The  abfent  feel  and  fear  every  ill."  So 
that,  friend  Sancho,  do  not  waile  time  in  counfelling 
me  to  quit  fo  rare,  fo  happy,  and  fo  unheard-of  an 
imitation.  Mad  I  am,  and  mad  I  mud  be,  until  your 
return  with  an  anfwer  to  a  letter  I  intend  to  fend  by 
you  to  my  lady  Dulcinea  :  and,  if  it  proves  fuch  as 
my  fidelity  deferves,  my  madnefs  and  my  penance 
will  be  at  an  end  :  but,  if  it  proves  the  contrary,  I 
fhall  be  mad  in  earneft;  and,  being  fo,  ihali  feel  no- 
thing: fo  that,  what  aniwerfoever  ihe  returns,  I  fhall 
get  out  of  the  conflid  and  pain,  wherein  you  leave 
me,  either  enjoying  the  good  you  fhall  bring,  if  in 
my  fenfes  ;  or  not  feeling  the  ill  you  bring,  if  out  of 
them. 

But  tell  me,  Sancho,  have  you  taken  care  of  Mam- 
brino's  helmet,  which  I  faw  you  take  off  the  ground, 
when  that  gracelefs  fellow  would  have  broken  it  to 
pieces,  but  could  not  ?  whence  you  may  perceive  the 
excellence  of  its  temper.  To  which  Sancho  anfwer.» 
cd  :  As  God  liveth,  Sir  knight  of  the  forrowful  figure, 
I  cannot  endure  nor  bear  with  patience  fome  things 
your  worihip  fays  :  they  are  enough  to  make  me 

*  Sancho  feems  here  to  miftake  Medoro,  the  name  of  Ange-' 
[  lica's  fuppofed  gallant,  for  Moro,  which  fignifies?  a  Moor. 

f  A  profane  allufion  to  that  text  of  fcripture  ;  "  if  they  do 
thefe  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  fhall  be  done  in  the  dry?" 
Luke  xxiii.31.  Don  Quixote's  meaning  is — She  may  guefs  what 
I  would  do,  if  occafion  were  given  me,  fince  I  can  do  fo  much 
without  any. 

think. 
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think,  that  all  you  tell  me  of  chivalry  ,  and  of  winning 
kingdoms  and  empires,  of  bellowing  iilands,  and  do- 
ing other  favours  and  mighty  things,  according  to  the 
cuitom  of  knights  errant,  muft  be  mere  vapour,  and 
a  lye,  and  all  fri&ion,  or  ficlion,  or  how  do  you  call 
it  ?  for,  to  hear  you  fay,  that  a  barber's  bafon  is 
Mambrino's  helmet,  and  that  you  cannot  be  beaten 
out  of  this  error  in  feveral  days,  what  can  one  think, 
but  that  he,  who  fays  and  affirms  fuch  a  thing,  muil 
be  addle-brained  ?  I  have  the  bafon  in  my  wallet,  all 
battered,  and  I  carry  it  to  get  it  mended  at  home,  for 
the  ufe  of  my  beard,  if  God  be  fo  gracious  to  me,  as 
to  reltore  me  one  time  or  other  to  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Behold,  Sancho,  faid Don  Quixote,  I  fwear  like- 
wife,  that  thou  haft  the  íhalloweft  brain  that  any  fquire 
has,  or  ever  had,  in  the  world.  Is  it  poifible,  that  in 
all  the  time  you  have  gone  about  with  me,  you  do 
not  perceive,  that  all  matters  relating  to  knights- 
errant  appear  chimeras,  follies,  and  extravagancies, 
and  feem  all  done  by  the  rule  of  contraries  ?  not  that 
they  are  in  reality  fo,  but  becaufe  there  is  a  crew  of 
enchanters  always  about  us,  who  alter  and  difguife 
all  our  matters,  and  turn  them  according  to  their  own 
pleafure,  and  as  they  are  inclined  to  favour  or  diitrefs 
us  :  hence  it  is,  that  this,  which  appears  to  you  a 
barber's  bafon,  appears  to  me  Mambrino's  helmet, 
and  to  another  will  perhaps  appear  fomething  elfe  : 
and  it  was  a  lingular  forefightof  the  fage  my  friend, 
to  make  that  appear  to  every  body  to  be  a  bafon, 
which,  really  and  truly,  is  Mambrino's  helmet :  be. 
caufe,  being  of  fo  great  value,  all  the  world  would 
perfecute  me,  in  order  to  take  it  from  me  ;  but  now, 
that  they  take  it  for  nothing  but  a  barber's  bafon, 
they  do  not  trouble  themfelves-to  get  it  ;  as  was  evi- 
dent in  him  who  endeavoured  to  break  it,  and  left  it 
on  the  ground  without  carrying  it  off :  for,  in  faith, 
had  he  known  what  it  was,  he  would  never  have  left 
it*    Take  care  of  it,  friend  ;  for  I  have  no  need  of  it 

at 
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at  prefent:  I  rather  think  of  putting  off  all  my  ar- 
mour, and  being  naked  as  I  was  born,  in  cafe  I  mould 
have  more  mind  to  copy  Orlando,  in  my  penance, 
than  Amadis. 

While  they  were  thus  difcourfing,  they  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  a  fleep  rock,  which  Hood  alone  among 
feveral  others  that  furrounded  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
hewn  out  from  the  reft.  By  its  ikirts  ran  a  gentle 
flream,  and  it  was  encircled  by  a  meadow  fo  verdant 
and  fertile,  that  it  delighted  the  eyes  of  all  who  beheld 
it.  There  grew  about  it  feveral  foreft>trees,  and  fome 
plants  and  flowers,  which  added  greatly  to  the  plea- 
fantnefs  of  the  place.  This  was  the  fcene,  in  which 
the  knight  of  the  forrowful  figure  chofe  to  perform  his 
penance  ;  and  upon  viewing  it,  he  thus  broke  out  in 
a  loud  voice,  as  if  he  had  been  befide  himfelf.  This 
is  the  place,  O  ye  heavens,  which  I  felecl  and  appoint 
for  bewailing  the  misfortune,  in  which  yourfelves 
have  involved  me.  This  is  the  fpot,  where  my  flow- 
ing tears  fhall  increafe  the  waters  of  this  cryílal  rivu- 
let, and  my  continual  and  profound  íighs  íhall  incef- 
fantly  move  the  leaves  of  thefe  lofty  trees,  in  teftimony 
and  token  of  the  pain  my  perfecuted  heart  endures. 
O  ye  rural  deities,  whoever  ye  be  that  inhabit  thefe 
remote  defarts,  give  ear  to  the  complaints  of  an  un- 
happy lover,  whom  long  abfence,  and  fome  pangs  of 
jealoufy,  have  driven  to  bewail  himfelf  among  thefe 
craggy  rocks,  and  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  that 
ungrateful  fair,  the,  utmoft  exent  and  ultimate  per- 
fection of  all  human  beauty.  O  ye  wood-nymphs  and 
dryads,  who  are  accuitomed  to  inhabit  the  clofeft  re- 
ceifes  of  the  mountains  (fo  may  the  nimble  and  lafci- 
vious  fatyrs,  by  whom  you  are  beloved  in  vain,  never 
difturbyour  fweet  repofe)  aflift  me  to  lament  my  hard 
fate,  or  at  leaft  be  not  weary  of  hearing  my  moan.  O 
Dulcinea  del  Tobofo,  light  of  my  darknefs,  glory  of 
my  pain,  the  north-ftar  of  my  travels,  and  over-ruling 
planet  of  my  fortune  (fo  may  heaven  profper  you  in 

what- 
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whatever  you  pray  for)  coníider,  I  befeech  you,  the 
place  and  ilate,  to  which  your  abfence  has  reduced 
me,  and  how  well  you  return  what  is  due  to  my  fide- 
lity. O  ye  folitary  trees,  who,  from  henceforth,  are 
to  be  the  companions  of  my  retirement,  wave  gently 
your  branches,  in  token  of  your  kind  acceptance  of 
my  perfon.  And,  O  thou  my  fquiie,  agreeable  com- 
panion in  my  moil  profperous  and  adverfe  fortune, 
carefully  imprint  in  thy  memory  what  thou  ihalt  fee 
me  here  perform,  that  thou  mayeft  recount  and  recite 
it  to  her,  who  is  the  fole  caufe  of  it  all.  And  faying 
this,  he  alighted  from  Rozinante,  and  in  an  inftant 
took  off  his  bridle  and  faddle  ;  and,  giving  him  a  flap 
on  the  buttocks,  faid  to  him  :  O  deed,  as  excellent 
for  thy  performances  as  unfortunate  by  thy  fate,  he 
gives  thee  liberty  who  wants  it  himfelf.  Go  whither 
thou  wilt  ;  for  thou  haft  it  written  in  thy  forehead, 
that  neither  Aftolpho's  HippogrifF,  nor  the  famous 
Frontino,  which  coil  Bradamante  fo  dear,  could 
match  thee  in  fpeed  *. 

Sancho,  obferving  all  this,  faid  :  God's  peace  be 
with  him  who  faved  us  the  trouble  of  unpannelling 
Dapple  f  ;  for  in  faith  he  ihould  not  have  wanted 
a  flap  on  the  buttocks,  nor  a  fpeech  in  his  praife  :  but 
if  he  were  here,  I  would  not  confent  to  his  being  un- 
pannelled,  there  being  no  occafion  for  it ;  for  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  love  or  defpair,  any  more  than  I, 
who  was  once  his  matter,  when  it  fo  pleafed  God.  And 
truly,  fir  knight  of  the  forrowful  figure,  if  it  be  fo, 
that  my  departure  and  yourmadnefs  go  on  in  earneft, 
"it  will  be  needful  to  faddle  Rozinante  again,  that  he 

*  Here  Don  Quixote  imitates  the  knight  of  the  fun,  who  be- 
wails his  condition  in  the  folitary  ifland, and  makes  juft  fuch  ano- 
ther fpeech  to  his  horfe  Cornerino,  who  grazes  near  him.  Chev* 
del  Febo,  c.  23. 

Here  Dapple  is  loft  again,  though  he  has  been  with  Sancho 
ever  fmce  the  very  morning  that  Gines  ftole  him,  until  the  mi* 
aute  that  the  bill  for  the  eolts  was  to  be  given. 

may 
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may  fupply  the  lofe  of  my  Dapple,  and  fave  me  time 
in  going  and  coming ;  for  if  I  go  on  foot,  I  know 
not  when  I  ihall  get  thither,  nor  when  return,  being 
in  truth  a  forry  footman.  Be  it  as  you  will,  anfwered 
Don  Quixote ;  for  I  do  not  difapprove  your  project ; 
and  I  fay  you  ihall  depart  within  three  days,  for  I  in- 
tend in  that  time  to  ihew  you  what  I  do  and  fay  for 
her,  that  you  may  tell  it  her.  What  have  I  more  to 
fee,  quoth  Sancho,  than  what  I  have  already  feen  ? 
You  are  very  far  from  being  perfect  in  the  itory,  an- 
fwered  Don  Quixote  ;  for  I  have  not  yet  torn  my  gar- 
ments, fcattered  my  arms  about,  and  daihed  my  head 
againft  thefe  rocks,  with  other  things  of  the  like  fort, 
that  will  ilrike  you  with  admiration.  For  the  love 
of  God,  faid  Sancho,  have  a  care  how  you  give  your- 
ielf  thofe  knocks ;  for  you  may  chance  to  light  upon 
fuch  an  unlucky  point  of  a  rock,  that  at  the  hrft 
daih  you  may  difíblve  the  whole  machine  of  this 
penance  :  and  I  íhould  think,  fince  your  worfhip  is 
of  opinion,  that  knocks  of  the  head  are  neceiTary, 
and  that  this  work  cannot  be  done  without  them, 
you  might  content  yourfeif  (iince  all  is  a  fiction,  a 
counterfeit,  and  a  íham)  I  fay,  you  might  content 
yourfeif  with  running  your  head  againft  water,  or 
fome  foft  thing,  fuch  as  cotton  ;  and  leave  it  to  me 
to  tell  my  lady,  that  you  daihed  your  head  againft 
the  point  of  a  rock  harder  than  that  of  a  diamond. 
I  thank  you  for  your  good-will,  friend  Sancho,  an- 
fwered Don  Quixote  ;  but  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
that  all  thefe  things  that  I  do  are  not  in  jeft,  but  very 
good  earneil  :  for  otherwife,'  it  would  be  to  tranfgrefs 
the  rules  of  chivalry,  which  enjoin  us  to  tell  no  lye  at 
all,  on  pain  of  being  punifhed  as  apoilates  ;  and  the 
doing  one  thing  for  another  is  the  fame  as  lying. 
And  therefore  my  knocks  on  the  head  muft  be  real, 
fubftantial,  and  found  ones,  without  equivocation  or 
mental  refervation.  However,  it  will  be  neceílary  to 
leave  me  fome  lint  to  heal  me,  fince  fortune  will 

have 
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]\ave  it  that  we  have  loft  the  bal  fa  m.  It  was  worfe  to 
lofe  the  afs,  anfwered  Sancho;  for,  in  lofing  him,  we 
loft  lint  and  every  thing  elfe ;  and  Í  befeech  your  vvor- 
lhip  not  to  put  me  in  mind  of  that  curfed  drench  ;  for, 
in  barely  hearing  it  mentioned,  my  very  foul  is  turned 
upfide-down,  not  to  fay  my  ftomach.  As  for  the  three 
days  allowed  me  for  feeing  the  mad  pranks  you  are  to 
perform,  make  account,  I  befeech  you,  that  they  are 
already  paiTed  ;  for  I  take  them  all  for  granted,  and 
will  tell  wonders  to  my  lady  :  and  write  you  the  letter, 
and  difpatch  me  quickly  ;  for  I  long  to  come  back, 
and  releafe  your  worihip  from  this  purgatory,  wherein 
I  leave  you.  Purgatory,  do  you  call  it,  Sancho?  faid 
Don  Quixote.  Call  it  rather  Hell,  or  worfe,  if  any- 
thing can  be  worfe.  I  have  heard  fay,  quoth  Sancho, 
that  "  out  of  hell  there  is  no  retention  I  know 
not,  faid  Don  Quixote,  what  retention  means.  Re- 
tention, anfwered  Sancho,  means,  that  he,  who  is 
once  in  hell,  never  does,  nor  ever  can  get  out.  But 
it  will  be  quite  the  reverfe  with  your  worihip,  or  it 
lhall  go  hard  with  my  heels,  if  I  have  but  fpurs  to  en- 
liven Rozinante:  and  let  me  but  once  get  to  Tobofo, 
and  into  the  prefence  of  my  lady  Dulcinea,  and  I  war- 
rant you  I  will  tell  her  fuch  a  ftory  of  the  fooliih  and 
mad  things  (for  they  are  all  no  better)  which  your 
worihip  has  done,  and  is  doing,  that  I  fhall  bring  her 
to  be  as  fupple  as  a  glove,  though  I  find  her  harder 
than  a  cork-tree;  with  whofe  fweet  and  honeyed  an- 
fwer  I  will  return  through  the  air  like  a  witch,  and 
fetch  your  worihip  out  of  this  purgatory,  which  feems 
a  hell,  and  is  not,  becaufe  there  is  hope  to  get  out  of 
it  ;  which,  as  I  have  faid,  none  can  have  that  are  in 
hell ;  nor  do  I  believe  you  will  fay  orherwife. 

That  is  true,  anfwered  he  of  the  forrowful  figure  ; 
but  how  (hall  we  contrive  to  write  the  letter  ?  And 
the  afs-colt  bill  ?  added  Sancho,    Nothing  ihail  be 
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omitted,  faid  Don  .Quixote;  and,  fince  we  have  no 
er   we  (hall  do  well  to  write  it,  as  tne  ancients 
did    on  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  on  tablets  of  wax  ; 
though  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  meet  with  thefe  at 
prefent,  as  with  paper.   But,  now  I  recoiled,  it  may 
be  as  well,  or  rather  better,  to  write  it  in  Carden»  s 
nocket-book,  and  you  will  take  care  to  get  it  fairly 
tranfcribed  upon  paper,  in  the  irft  towtryou  come 
to   where  there  is  a  fchoolmafter;  or,  if  there  be 
none,  any  parifli-clerk  will  tranfcribe  it  for  you  :  but 
be  fure  you  give  it  to  no  hackney-writer  of  the  law  ; 
for  the  devil  himfelf  will  never  be  able  to  read  their 
confounded  court-hand.  But  what  mult  we  do  about 
the  fisrning  it  with  your  own  hand?  faid  Sancho.  Bil- 
let doux  are  never  fubfcribed,  anfwered  Don  Quixote. 
Very  well,  replied  Sancho  ;  but  the  warrant  for  the 
colt-  muft  ol  neceffity  be  figned  by  yourfelf;  for,  if 
thatbe  copied,  people  will  fay  the  fígning  is  counter- 
feited and  I  fhall  be  forced  to  go  without  the  colts. 
The  warrant  ihall  be  figned  in  the  Came  pocket-book ; 
and    at  fiaht  of  it,  my  niece  will  make  no  difficulty 
to  cómply°with  it.    As  to  what  concerns  the  love, 
letter  let  it  be  fubfcribed  thus ;  »  Yours,  until  death, 
the  knight  of  the  forrowful  figure."    And  it  is  no 
oreat  matter,  if  it  be  in  another  hand  ;  for,  by  what 
I  remember,  Dulcinea  can  neither  write  nor  read,  nor 
has  (he  ever  feen  a  letter,  or  writing,  of  mine  in  her 
whole  life;  for  our  loves  have  always  been  of  the 
Platonic  kind,  extending  no  farther  than  to  model! 
look-  at  one  another  ;  and  even  thofe  fo  very  rarely, 
that  I  dare  truly  fwear,  in  twelve  years  that  I  have 
loved  her  more  than  the  fight  of  thefe  eyes,  which  the 
earth  mwA  one  day  devour,  I  have  not  ken  her  four 
Jmes;  and,  perhaps,  of  thefe  four  times  fhe  may 
not  have  once  perceived  that  I  looked  at  her.  Such 
fe  the  referve  and  itridnefs,  with  which  her  father 
Lorenzo  Corchuelo,  and  her  mother  Aldonza  Noga. 
¿m  have  brought  her  up.  ^ 
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Hey  day !  quoth  Sancho,  what  the  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  Corchuelól  is  ihe  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  To. 
bofo,  alias  Aldonza  Lorenzo  ?  It  is  even  ihe,  faid  Don 
Quixote ;  and  ihe,  who  deferves  to  be  miftrefs  of  the 
univerfe.  I  know  her  well,  quoth  Sancho;  and  I 
can  aiTure  you,  ihe  will  pitch  the  bar  with  the  luílieít 
fwain  in  the  pariih  :  Long  live  the  giver  ;  why,  ihe 
is  a  mettled  lafs,  tall,  ftraight,  and  vigorous,  and  can 
make  her  part  good  with  any  knight-errant  that  ihall 
have  her  for  a  miftrefs.  O  the  jade  !  what  a  pair  of 
lungs  and  a  voice  ihe  has  !  I  remember  ihe  got  one 
day  upon  the  church- íleeple,  to  call  fome  young 
ploughmen,  who  were  in  the  field  of  her  father's ; 
and,  though  they  were  half  a  league  oiF,  they  heard 
her  as  plainly  as  if  they  had  iiood  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower  :  and  the  beft  of  her  is,  that  ihe  is  not  at  all 
coy  ;  for  ihe  has  much  of  the  courtier  in  her,  and 
makes  a  jeft  and  a  may-game  of  every  body.  I  fay 
then,  "  Sir  knight  of  the  forrowful  figure,"  that  you. 
not  only  may,  and  ought  to  run  mad  for  her,  but 
alfo  you  may  juftly  defpair  and  hang  yourfelf,  and 
nobody  that  hears  it  but  will  fay  you  did  extremely 
well,  though  the  devil  íhould  carry  you  away.  I 
would  fain  be  gone,  if  it  were  only  to  fee  her  ;  for 
I  have  not  feen  her  this  many  a  day,  and  by  this  time 
ihe  muft  needs  be  altered  ;  for  it  mightily  fpoils  wo- 
mens  faces,  to  be  always  abroad  in  the  field,  expofed 
to  the  fun  and  weather.  And  I  confefs  to  your  wor- 
íhip,  Signor  Don  Quixote,  that  hitherto  I  have  been 
in  a  great  error  ;  for  I  thought  for  certain,  that  the 
lady  Dulcinea  was  fome  great  princefs,  with  whom 
you  was  in  love,  or  at  lead  fome  perfon  of  fuch  great 
quality,  as  to  deferve  the  rich  prefents  you  have  fent 
her,  as  well  that  of  the  Bifcainer,  as  that  of  the  gal- 
iey-ilaves.;  and  many  others  there  muft  have  been, 
confidering  the  many  victories  you  muft  have  gained, 
before  I  came  to  be  your  fquire.  But,  all  things  con- 
fidered,  what  good  can  it  do  the  lady  Aldonza  Lo- 
M  z  renzo 
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rcnzo  (I  ■mean  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo)  to  have 
the  vanquiihed,  whom  your  worihip  fends  or  may 
fend,  fall  upon  their  knees  before  her?  for  who  knows 
but  at  the  time  they  arrive,  (he  may  be  carding  flax, 
or  threihing  in  the  barn,  and  they  may  be  aihamed 
to  fee  her,  and  (he  may  laugh,  or  be  difgufted  at  the 
prefent  ?  I  have  often  told  thee,  Sancho,  faid  Don 
Quixote,  that  thou  art  an  eternal  babler;  and,  though 
void  of  wit,  your  bluntnefs  often  occafions  fmarting  : 
but,  to  convince  you  at  once  of  your  folly,  and  my 
difcretion,  I  will  tell  you  a  íhort  ítory: 

Know  then,  that  a  certain  widow,  handfome,  young, 
gay,  and  rich,  and  withal  no  prude,  fell  in  love  with 
a  young,  flrapping,  well-fet,  lay-brother.  His  fuperior 
heard  of  it,  and  one  day  took  occaiion  to  fay  to  the 
good  widow,  by  way  of  brotherly  reprehenfion  :  I 
wonder,  madam,  and  not  without  great  reafon,  that 
a  woman  of  fuch  quality,  fo  beautiful,  and  fo  rich, 
ihould  fall  in  love  with  fuch  a  defpicable,  mean,  filly 
fellow,  when  there  are,  in  this  houfe,  fo  many  gra- 
duates, dignitaries,  and  divines,  among  whom  you 
might  pick  and  choofe,  as  you  would  among  pears, 
and  fay,  this  I  like,  that  I  do  not  like.  But  ihe 
anfwered  him,  with  great  franknefs and  good-humour  ; 
you  are  much  miilaken,  worthy  Sir,  and  think  alto- 
gether in  the  old  fafhioned  way,  if  you  imagine  that 
I  have  made  an  ill  choice  in  that  fellow,  how  filly  fo- 
cver  he  may  appear,  lince,  for  the  purpofe  I  intend 
him,  he  knows  as  much  or  more  philofophy  than 
Ariftotie  himfelf.  In  like  manner,  Sancho,,  Dul- 
cinea del  Tobofo,  for  the  purpofe  I  intend  her,  de- 
ferves  as  highly  as  the  greateft  princefs  on  earth.  The 
poets,  who  have  celebrated  the  praifes  of  ladies  under 
fictitious  names,  impofed  at  pleafure,  had  not  all  of 
them  real  miílreíTes.  Thinkeft  thou,  that  the  Ama- 
ryllis's, the  Phyllis9*,  the  Silvia's,  the  Diana's,  the 
Galatea's,  the  Alida's,  and  the  like,  of  whom  books, 
ballads,  barber's -ihops,  and  flage-plays,  are  full,  were 

really 
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really  miílreíTes  of  flefh  and  blood,  and  to  thofe  whó 
do,  an.d  have  celebrated  them  ?  No,  certainly,  but 
they  are  for  the  moil  part  feigned,  on  purpofe  to  be 
the  fubje&s  of  their  verfe,  and  to  make  the  authors 
pais  for  men  of  gallant  and  amorous  difpofitions* 
And  therefore  it  is  fufficient,  that  I  think  and  believe, 
that  the  good  Aldonza  Lorenzo  is  beautiful  and  chañe j 
and  as  to  her  lineage,  it  matters  not;  for  there  needs 
no  enquiry  about  it,  as  if  me  were  to  receive  feme 
order  of  knighthood  *  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  make  ac- 
count that  (he  is  the  .greateft  princefs  in  the  world* 
For  you  muft  know,  Sancho,  if  you  do  not  know  it 
already,  that  two  things,  above  all  others,  incite  to 
love,  namely,  great  beauty  and  a  good  name  :  now 
both  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  perfection  in  Dulcinea; 
for,  in  beauty,  none  can  be  compared  to  her,  and, 
for  a  good  name,  few  can  come  near  her.  To  con- 
clude, I  imagine  that  every  thing  is  exactly  as  I  fay, 
without  addition  or  diminution  ;  and  I  reprefent  her 
to  my  thoughts  juíl  as  I  wiih  her  to  be,  both  in, 
beauty  and  quality.  Helen  is  not  comparable  to  her, 
nor  is  ihe  excelled  by  Lucretia,  or  any  other  of  the 
famous  women  of  antiquity,  whether  Grecian,  Latin, 
or  Barbarian.  And  let  every  one  fay  what  he  pleafes, 
for  if,  upon  this  account,  I  am  blamed  by  the  igno. 
rant.  I  ih all  not  be  cenfured  by  the  moil:  fevere  judges. 
Your  woribip,  replied  Sancho,  is  always  in  the  right, 
and  I  am  an  afs :  but  why  do  I  mention  an  afs,  when 
one  ought  not  to  talk  of  an  halter  in  his  houfe  who 
was  hanged  ?  but  give  me  the  letter,  and  God  be  with 
you  ;  for  I  am  upon  the  wing. 

Don  Quixote  pulled  out  the  pocket-book,  and, 
ftepping  aiide,  began  very  gravely  to  write  the  letter; 
and  when  he  had  done,  he  called  Sancho,  and  faid,  he 
would  read  it  to  him,  that  he  might  have  it  by  heart, 

*  Knights  of  Malta  muil  be  noble  by  father  and  mother  for  five 
generations,  &c.  For  other  honours,  it  is  required  that  they  be  old 
catholics,  without  any  mixture  of  Mooriih  or  Jewilh  blood. 

M  3  if 
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if  he  ihould  chance  to  lofe  it  by  the  way  ;  for  every 
thing  was  to  be  feared  from  his  ill- fortune.  To  which 
Sancho  anfwered  :  write  it,  Sir,  two  cr  three  times 
in  the  book,  and  give  it  me,  and  I  will  carry  it  care- 
fully :  but  to  think  that  I  can  carry  it  in  my  memory, 
is  a  folly ;  for  mine  is  fo  bad,  that  I  often  forget  my 
own  name.  Neverthelefs,  read  it  to  me  ;  I  mail  be 
glad  to  hear  it,  for  it  muft  needs  be  a  clever  one. 
Liilen  then,  faid  Don  Quixote,  for  it  runs  thus : 

Don  Quixote's  letter  to  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo. 

Sovereign  and  high  lady, 
€€  The  ftabbed  by  the  point  of  abfence,  and  the 
pierced  to  the  heart,  O  fweeteft  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo, 
fends  that  health  to  you,  which  he  wants  himfelf  *. 
If  your  beauty  defpifes  me,  if  your  worth  profits  me 
nothing,  and  if  your  difdain  ftill  purfues  me,  though 
I  am  enured  to  fuffering,  I  fhall  ill  fupport  an  afflic- 
tion, which  is  not  only  violent,  but  the  more  durable 
for  being  fo.  My  good  fquire  Sancho  will  give  you 
a  full  account,  O  ungrateful  fair,  and  my  beloved 
enemy,  of  the  condition  I  am  in  for  your  fake.  If  it 
pleafes  you  to  relieve  me,  I  am  yours  ;  and,  if  not, 
do  what  feems  good  to  you :  for,  by  my  death,  I  fhall 
at  once  fatisfy  your  cruelty  and  my  own  paffion." 
Yours,  until  death, 

The  knight  of  the  forrowful  figure. 

By  the  life  of  my  father,  quoth  Sancho,  hearing  the 
letter,  it  is  the  toppingeil  thing  I  ever  heard,  Ods 
my  life,  how  curioufly  your  worfhip  expreifes  in  it 
whatever  you  pleafe  !  and  how  excellently  do  you 
clofe  all  with  *«  the  knight  of  the  forrovvful  figure!'* 
Verily,  your  worihip  is  the  devil  himfelf ;  and  there 

*  This  is  very  like  the  beginning  of  fome  of  Ovid's  epiftles ;  as, 
u  Q¿j*>  n]'1  tu  dederis,  caritura  eft  ipfa,  falutem 
Mittit  Amazonio  Creifa  puella  viro." 

Piwedra  Hippolito,  ep.  4» 
is 
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Is  nothing  but  what  you  know.  The  profeffion  I  am 
of,  anfwered  Don  Quixote,  requires  me  to  underftand 
every  thing.  Weil  then,  faid  Sancho,  pray  clap  on 
the  other  fide  the  leaf  the  bill  for  the  three  afs-celts, 
and  fign  it  very  plain,  that  people  may  know  your 
hand  at  firft  fight.  With  all  my  heart,  faid  Don 
Quixote;  and,  having  written  it,  he  read  as  follows  3 

Dear  niece,  at  fight  of  this  my  fir fl  bill  of  afs- 
colts,  give  order  that  three  of  the  five  I  left  at  home 
in  your  cuftody  be  delivered  to  Sancho  Panea  my 
fquire:  which  three  colts  I  order  to  be  delivered  and 
paid  for  the  like  number  received  of  him  here  in  tale; 
and  this,  with  his  acquittance,  ill  ill  be  your  dif- 
charge."  *  Done  in  the  heart  of  the  fable  mountain, 
the  twenty. fecond  of  Augufl,  this  prefent  year—— 

It  is  mighty  well,  faid  Sancho  ;  pray  flgn  it,  It 
wants  no  figning,  faid  Don  Quixote;  I  need  only 
put  my  cypher  to  it,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  and 
is  fufficient,  not  only  for  three  aiTes,  but  for  three 
hundred.  I  rely  upon  your  worfhip,  anfwered  San» 
cho  :  let  me  go  and  faddle  Rozinante,  and  prepare 
to  give  me  your  bleifing  ;  for  I  intend  to  depart  im- 
mediately, without  Haying  to  fee  the  follies  you  are 
about  to  commit;  and  I  will  relate  that  I  faw  you  aft 
fo  many,  that  ihe  can  defire  no  more.  At  leaíl,  San- 
cho, faid  Don  Quixote,  I  would  have  you  fee  (nay, 
it  is  neceifary  you  ihould  fee)  I  fay,  I  will  have  you 
fee  me  naked,  and  do  a  dozen  or  two  of  mad  pranks; 
for  I  ihall  difpatch  them  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour : 
and  having  feen  thefe  with  your  own  eyes,  you  may 
fafely  fwear  to  thofe  you  intend  to  add  ;  for  afíure 
yourfelf,  you  will  not  relate  fo  many  as  1  intend  to 
perform.  For  the  love  of  God,  dear  Sir,  quoth  San~ 
cho,  let  me  not  fee  your  worihip  naked ;  for  it  will 

*  The  king  of  Spain  writes,  <(  Done  at  our  court/'  &c.  as  t he- 
king  of  England  does,  Given,  &c. 

M  4  wove 
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move  my  companion  much,  and  I  fhall  not  be  able  to 
forbear  weeping:  and  my  head  is  fo  difordered  with 
laft  night's  grief  for  the  lofs  of  poor  Dapple,  that  I  am 
in  no  condition,  at  prefent,  to  begin  new  lamenta- 
tions. If  your  worihip  has  a  mind  Ifhould  be  an 
eye-witnefs  offome  mad  pranks,  pray  do  them  clothed, 
and  with  brevity,  and  let  them  be  fuch  as  will  ftand 
you  in  mofi  Head  :  and  the  rather,  becaufe  for  me 
there  needed  nothing  of  all  this  ;  and,  as  I  faid  be- 
fore, it  is  but  delaying  my  return  with  the  news 
your  worihip  fo  much  de fires  and  deferves.  If  other- 
wife,  let  the  lady  Dulcinea  prepare  herfelf ;  for  if 
ihe  does  not  anfwer  as  íhe  íhould  do,  I  proteft  f o  ■ 
lemnly,  I  will  fetch  it  out  of  her  itomach  by  dint  of. 
kicks  and  buffets;  for  it  is  not  to  be  endured,  that 
fo  famous  a  knight-errant,  as  your  worihip,  íhould 

run  mad,  without  why  or  wherefore,  for  a  Let 

not  madam  provoke  me  to  fpeak  out;  before  God,  I 
fhall  blab,  and  out  with  ali  by  wholefale,  though  it 
fpoil  the  market  *.  I  am  pretty  good  at  this  fport : 
fne  does  not  know  me:  if  Ihe  did,  in  faith  (lie 
would  agree  with  me.  In  troth,  Sancho,  faid  Don 
Quixote,  to  all  appearance  you  are  as  mad  as  rayfelf. 
Not  quite  fo  mad,  anfwered  Sancho,  but  a  little  more 
choleric.  But,  fetting  afide  all  this,  what  is  it  your 
worihip  is  to  eat  until  my  return  ?  Are  you  to  go 
upon  the  highway,  to  rob  the  fhepherds,  like  Car- 
denio  ?  Trouble  not  youríelf  about  that,  anfwered 
Don  Quixote  :  though  I  were  provided,  I  would  eat 
nothing  but  herbs  and  fruits,  which  this  meadow  and 

*  Sancho  here,  by  threatening  to  blurt  out  fomething,  gives  a 
kind  of  fly  prophecy  of  the  Dulcinea  he  intended  to  palm  on  his 
matter's  folly,  and  prepares  the  reader  for  that  grofs  impofitibn 
of  enchanting  the  three  princeífés  and  their  palfreys,  into  three 
country  wenches  upon  affes.  No  tranflation  has  made  ferife  of  this 
artful  paffage ;  and  even  Stevens,  with  all  his  pretences  to  Spaniih, 
was  fo  accurate,  as  to  leave  it  intjrely  out,  as  he  has  done  fome 
others  preceding  in  the  fame  page. 

tfiefc 
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thefe  trees  will  afford  me  ;  for  the  FineiTe  of  my  af- 
fair  confiils  in  not  earing,  and  other  auilerities.  Then 
Sancho  faid  :  Do  you  km.w,  Sir,  what  I  fear?  that 
I  íh  i  not  be  able  to  find  the  way  again  to  this  place, 
where  I  leave  you,  it  is  fo  concealed  ?  O Mej^ jt^ejU^ 
the  marks  ;  for  I  will  endeavour  to  be  liereabouts, 
faid  Don  Quixote,  and  will,  moreover,  take  care  to 
get  to  the  top  of  fame  of  :he  higheft  cliffs,  to  fee  if  I 
can  discover  you  when  you  return.  But  the  fureil 
way  not  to  mifs  me,  nor  lofe  yourfelf,  will  be  to  cut 
down  fome  boughs  off  the  many  trees  that  are  here, 
and  llrew  them  as  you  go  on,  from  fpace  to  fpace, 
until  you  are  got  down  into  the  plain  ;  and  they  will 
ferve  as  land-marks  and  tokens  to  find  me  by,  at  your 
xeturn,  in  imitation  of  Thefeus's  clue  to  the  labyrinth, 
I  will  do  fo,  anfvvered  Sancho  Panca;  and  having 
cut  down  feveral,  he  begged  his  mailer's  bleffing, 
and,  $0  without:  many  tears  on  both  fides,  took  his 
leave  of 'him.  And  mounting  upon  Rozinante,  of 
whom  Don  Quixote  gave  him  an  eipecial  charge,  dc- 
firing  him  to  be  as  careful  of  him  as  of  his  own  pro- 
per  períbn,  he  rode  towards  the  plain,  ilrewing  broom- 
boughs  here  and  there,  as  his  mailer  had  directed  him  ; 
and  fo  away  he  went,  though  Don  Quixote  íliíl  im- 
portuned him  to  itay,  and  fee  him  perform,  though 
it  were  but  a, couple  of  mad  pranks.  But  he  had  not 
gone  above  a  hundred  paces,  when  he  turned  back, 
and  faid  :  Your  worihip,  Sir,  faid  very  well,  that, 
in  order  to  my  being  able  to  fwear  with  a  fafe  con- 
fcience,  that  I  have  feen  you  do  mad  tricks,  it  would 
be  proper  I  mould,  at  lean:,  fee  you  do  one  ;  though 
in  truth,  I  have  feen  a  very  great  one  already  in  your 
flaying  here.  D;dl  not  tell  you  fo  ?  quoth  Don  Quix- 
ote: ilay  but  a  moment  Sancho,  I  will  difpatch  them 
in  the  repeating  of  a  Credo*.    Then  ilripping  off  his 

*  The  Creed  is  fo  foon  run  over  in  catholic  countries,  that  the 
repeating  it  is  the  ufual  proverb  for  brevity. 
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breeches  in  all  haile,  he  remained  naked  from  the 
waift  downwards,  and  covered  only  with  the  tail  of 
his  fhirt  :  and  prefently,  without  more  ado,  he  cut  a 
couple  of  capers  *  in  the  air,  and  a  brace  of  tumbles., 
head  down  and  heels  up,  expofing  things  that  made 
Sancho  turn  Rozinante  about,  that  he  might  not  fee 
them  a  fecond  time  ;  and  fully  fatisfied  him,  that  he 
might  fafely  fwear  his  mailer  was  ftark  mad  i  and  fo 
we  will  leave  him  going  on  his  way  until  his  return, 
which  was  fpeedy. 

CHAP.  XII. 

A  continuation  of  the  refinements  praftifed  by  DanQuixQte? 
as  a  lover,  in  the  fable  mountain* 

TH  E  hiirory,  turning  to  recount  what  the 
v«*  knight  of  the  forrowful  figure"  did,  when  he 
found  himfelf  alone,  informs  us,  that  Don  Quixote, 
having  finiihed  his  tumbles  and  gambols,  naked  from 
the  middle  downward,  and  cloathed  from  the  middle 
upward,  and  perceiving  that  Sancho  was  gone  without 
caring  to  fee  any  more  of  his  foolifh  pranks,  got  upon 
the  top  of  an  high  rock,  and  there  began  to  think 
again  of  what  he  had  often  thought  before,  without 
ever  coming  to  any  refolution  :  and  that  was,  which 
of  the  two  was  belt,  and  would  ftand  him  in  moil 
ftead,  to  imitate  Orlando  in  his  extravagant  madnefs 
or  Amadis  in  his  melancholic  moods.  And>  talking 
to  himfelf,  he  faid :  If  Orlando  was  fo  good  and 
valiant  a  knight,  as  every  body  allows  he  was,  what 
wonder  is  it,  iince,  in  ihort,  he  was  enchanted,  and 
no  body  could  kill  him,  but  by  thruiting  a  needle 
into  the  fole  of  his  foot ;  and  therefore  he  always  wore 
íhoes  with  feven  folesofiron.  Thefe  contrivances, 
however,  ilood  him  in  no  ilead  againfi  Bernardo  del 

*  Zapatetas.  A  kind  of  capering,  ilriking,  at  the  fame  time> 
the  iole  of  the  íhoe,  or  foot,  with  the  hand. 

Carpió^ 
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Carpió,  who  knew  the  fecret,  and  preiTed  him  to 
death' between  his  arms,  in  Roncefvalles.    But  fet- 
ting  afide  his  valour,  let  us  come  to  his  loiing  his 
wits,  which  it  is  certain  he  did,  occafioned  by  fome 
tokens  he  found  in  the  foreil,  and  by  the  news  brought 
him  by  the  fhepherd,  that  Angelica  had  ilept  more 
than  two  afternoons  with  Medoro,  a  little  Moor  with 
curled  locks,  and  page  to  Agramante.    And  if  he 
knew  this  to  be  true,  and  that  his  lady  had  played 
him  falfe,  he  did  no  great  matter  in  running  mad* 
But  how  can  I  imitate  him  in  his  madneiTes,  if  I  do 
not  imitate  him  in  the  occaiion  of  them  ?  for  I  dare 
fwear,  my  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo  never  faw  a  Moor, 
in  his  own  drefs  #,  in  all  her  life,  and  that  ihe  is  this 
day  as  the  mother  that  bore  her  :  and  I  ihould  do  her 
a  manifeit  wrong,  if,  fufpecling  her,  lihouidrun  mad 
of  the  fame  kind  of  madnefs  witfi  that  of  Orlando 
Furiofo.    On  the  other  fide,  I  fee  that  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  without  loiing  his  wits,  and  without  acting 
the  madman,  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  lover,  as 
much  as  the  beft  of  them.    For,  as  the  hiftory  has  it, 
finding  himfelf  difdained  by  his  lady  Oriana,  who 
commanded  him  not  to  appear  in  her  prefence,  until 
it  was  her  pleafure,  he  only  retired  to  the  Poor  Rock, 
accompanied  by  an  hermit,  and  there  wept  his  belly- 
full,  until  heaven  came  to  his  relief,  in  the  midit  of 
his  trouble  and  greater!  anguiih.  And  if  this  be  true, 
as  it  really  is,  why  ihould  J  take  the  pains  to  ftrip 
myfelf  ftark-naked,  or  grieve  thefe  trees  that  never 
did  me  any  harm  ?  neither  have  I  any  reafon  to  difturb 
the  water  of  thefe  cryílal  itreams,  which  are  tofurnifli 
me  with  drink  when  I  want  it.    Live  the  memory  of 
Amadis,  and  let  him  be  imitated,  as  far  as  may  be, 
by  Don  Quixote  de  la  I,  / ancha,  of  whom  ihall  be  faid 
what  was  faid  of  anotht'r,  that,  if  he  did  not  atchieve 

*'Many  perfons  in  Spain,  to  all  outward  appearance  Spaniard?, 
are  fulpecled  of  being  privately  Moors. 
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great  things,  he  died  in  attempting  them  *.  And  if 
J  am  not  rejected,  nor  difdained,  by  my  Dulcinea,  it 
is  fufiicient,  as  I  have  already  faid,  that  I  am  abfent 
from  her.  Well  then  ;  hands,  to  your  work  :  come  to 
my  memory,  ye  deeds  of  Amadis,  and  teach  me  where 
I  am  to  begin  to  imitate  you  :  but  I  know,  that  the 
moil  he  did  was  to  pray  ;  and  fo  will  I  do.  Where- 
uporuhe  ftrung  fome  large  galls  of  a  cork-tree,  which 
ferved  him  for  a  rofary.  But  what  troubled  him  very 
much,  was,  his  nothaving  an  hermit  to  hear  his  con- 
feflion,  and  to  comfort  him;  and  fo  he  paiTed  the 
time  in  walking  up  and  down  the  meadow,  writing 
and  graving  on  the  barks  of  trees,  and  in  the  line 
fand,  a  great  many  verfes,  all  accommodated  to  his 
melancholy,  and  fome  in  praife  of  Dulcinea.  But 
thofe  that  were  found  entire  and  legible,  after  he  was 
found  in  that  place,  were  only  thefe  following. 

I. 

Y  •  trees,  ye  plants,  ye  herbs  that  grow 

So  tall,  fo  green,  around  this  place,' 
If  ye  rejoice  not  at  my  woe, 

Hear  me  lament  my  piteous  cafe. 
Nor  let  my  loud-refounding  grief 

Your  tender  trembling  leaves  difmay^ 
Whilil  from  my  tears  I  feek  relief, 

In  abfence  from  Dulcinea 

Del  Tobofo, 

IÍ. 

Here  the  fad  lover  ihuns  the  light, 

By  forrow  to  this  defert  led  ; 
Here  exiled  from  his  lady's  fight, 

He  feeks  to  hide  his  wretched  head* 

*  This  is  plainly  an  allufion  to  that  epitaph  of  Phaeton  in  Ovid ; 
a  Hie  fitus  eft  Phaethon,  currus  auriga  paterni, 
Quern  fi  non  tenuit,  magnis  tamen  excidit  aufis. 

Metam.  1.  2.  v.  32.7, 
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Here,  bandied  betwixt  hopes  and  fears 

By  cruel  love  in  wanton  play, 
He  weeps  a  pipkin  full  of  tears, 

In  abfence  from  Dulcinea 

Del  Tobofo. 

in.  : 

O'er  craggy  rocks  he  roves  forlorn, 

And  feeks  miihaps  from  place  to  place, 
Curfing  the  proud  relentlefs  fcorn 

That  baniih'd  him  from  human  race. 
To  wound  his  tender  bleeding  heart, 

Love's  hands  the  cruel  laih  difplay  ; 
He  weeps,  and  feels  the  raging  fmart, 

In  abfence  from  Dulcinea 

Del  Tobofo. 

The  addition  of  Del  Tobofo  to  the  name  of  Dul- 
cinea occaíioned  no  fmall  laughter  in  thofe,  who 
found  the  above-recited  verfes  :  for  they  concluded, 
that  Don  Quixote  imagined,  that  if,  in  naming  Dul- 
cinea, he  did  not  add  Del  Tobofo,  the  couplet  could 
not  be  underitood  ;  and  it  was  really  fo,  as  he  after- 
wards cónfeíTed.  He  wrote  many  others ;  but  as  is 
faid,  they  coüld  tranfcribe  no  more  than  thofe  three 
lianzas  fair,  and  entire.  In  this  amufement,  and  in 
fighing,  and  invoking  the  fauns  and  fylvan  deities 
of  thofe  woods,  the  nymphs  of  the  brooks,  and  the 
mournful  and  humid  echo,  to  anfvver,  to  condole,  and 
liiten  to  his  moan,  he  paifed  the  time,  and  in  gather- 
ing herbs  to  fuftain  himfelf  until  Sancho's  return  ; 
who,  if  he  had  tarried  three  weeks,  as  he  did  three 
days,  "  the  knight  of  the  forrowful  figure*'  would 
have  been  fo  disfigured,  that  the  very  mother,  who 
bore  him,  could  not  have  known  him.  And  here  it 
will  be  proper  to  leave  him,  wrapped  up  in  his  iighs 
and  verfes,  to  relate  what  befel  Sancho  in  his  em. 
bafly. 

Which, 
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Which  was,  that,  when  he  got  into  the  high  road, 
he  ileered  towards  Tobólo  ;  and  the  next  day  he  came 
within  fight  of  the  inn,  where  the  mifhap  of  the 
blanket  had  befallen  him  ;  and  fcarce  had  he  disco- 
vered it  at  a  diilance,  when  he  fancied  himfelf  again 
flying  in  the  air,  and  therefore  would  not  go  in, 
though  it  was  the  hour  that  he  might  and  ought  to 
have  flopped,  that  is  about  noon:  befides,  he  had  a 
mind  to  eat  fomething  warm,  all  having  been  cold- 
treat  with  him  for  many  days  paft.  This  neceifity 
forced  him  to  draw  nigh  to  the  inn,  ilill  doubting 
whether  he  mould  go  in  or  not.  And,  while  he  was 
in  fufpence,  there  came  out  of  the  inn  two  perfons, 
who  prefently  knew  him  ;  and  one  faid  to  the  other  : 
Pray,  fgnor  licentiate,  is  not  that  Sancho  Panca  yon. 
der  on  horfeback,  who,  as  our  adventurer's  houfe- 
keeper  told  us,  was  gone  with  her  mailer  as  his  fquire  ? 
Yes  it  is,  faid  the  licentiate,  and  that  is  our  Don 
Quixote's  horfe.  And  no  wonder  they  knew  him  fo 
well,  they  being  the  prieil  and  the  barber  of  his  vil- 
lage, and  the  perfons  who  had  made  the  fcrutiny  and 
goal-delivery  of  the  books  :  and  being  now  certain  it 
was  Sancho  Panca  and  Rozinante,  and  being  deiirous 
withal  to  learn  fome  tidings  of  Don  Quixote,  they 
went  up  to  him,  and  the  prieíl,  calling  him  by  his 
name,  faid  :  Friend  Sancho  Panca,  where  have  you 
left  your  mailer  ?  Sancho  Panca  immediately  knew 
them,  and  refolved  to  conceal  the  place,  and  circum- 
flances,  in  which  he  had  left  his  mailer  :  fo  he  an- 
fwered,  that  his  mailer  was  very  bufy  in  a  certain 
place,  and  about  a  certain  affair  of  the  greateil  im- 
portance to  him,  which  he  durft  not  difcover  for  the 
eyes  he  had  in  his  head.  No,  no,  quoth  the  barber, 
Sancho  Panca,  if  you  do  not  tell  us  where  he  is,  we 
fhall  conclude,  as  we  do  already,  that  you  have  mur- 
dered and  robbed  him,  iince  you  come  thus  upon  his 
horíé  ;  and  fee  that  you  produce  the  horfe 's  owner, 
or  woe  be  to  you.  There  is  no  reafon  why  you  ihould 

threaten 
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threaten  me,  quoth  Sancho;  for  I  am  not  a  man  to 
rob  pr  murder  any  body ;  let  every  man's  fate  kill 
him,  or  God  that  made  him.  My  mailer  is  doing  a 
certain  penance,  much  to  his  liking,  in  the  midit  of 
yon  mountain.  And  thereupon,  very  glibly,  and  with- 
out hefitation,  he  related  to  them  in  what  manner  he 
had  left  him,  the  adventures  that  had  befallen  him, 
and  how  he  was  carrying  a  letter  to  the  lady  Dulcinea 
del  Tobofo,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  Cor- 
chuelo,  with  whom  his  mailer  was  up  to  the  ears  in 
love. 

They  both  flood  in  admiration  at  what  Sancho  told 
them  ;  and,  though  they  already  knew  Don  Quixote's 
madnefs,  and  of  what  kind  it  was,  they  were  always 
ilruck  with  frehVwonder  at  hearing  it.  They  defired 
Sancho  Panca  to  fhew  them  the  letter  he  was  carrying 
to  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo.  He  faid,  it  was 
written  in  a  pocket-book,  and  that  it  was  his  mailer's 
order  he  ihould  get  it  copied  out  upon  paper,  at  the 
ftrft  town  he  came  at.  The  prieil  faid,  if  he  would 
fhew  it  him,  he  would  transcribe  it  in  a  very  fair 
character.  Sancho  Panca  put  his  hand  into  his  bofom, 
to  take  out  the  book,  but  found  it  not  ;  nor  could 
he  have  found  it,  had  he  fearched  for  it  until  now  ; 
for  it  remained  with  Don  Quixote,  who  had  forgotten 
to  give  it  him,  and  he  to  aik  for  it.  When  Sancho 
perceived  he  had  not  the  book,  he  turned  as  pale  as 
death  ;  and  feeling  again  all  over  his  body,  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  feeing  it  was  not  to  be  found,  without 
more  ado,  he  laid  hold  of  his  beard  with  both  hands, 
and  tore  away  half  of  it  ;  and  prefently  after  he  gave 
himfelf  half  a  dozen  cuffs  on  the  nofe  and  mouth,  and 
bathed  them  all  in  blood.  Which  the  prieft  and  bar- 
ber feeing,  they  afked  him  what  had  happened  to  him, 
that  he  handled  himfelf  fo  roughly  ?  What  fhould 
happen  to  me,  anfwered  Sancho,  but  that  I  have  loft, 
and  let  flip  through  my  lingers,  three  afs-colts,  each 
of  them  as  (lately  asa  caftle  ?  Howfo?  replied  the 

barber. 
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barber.    I  have  loft  the  pocket-book,  anfwered  San- 
cho, in  which  was  the  letter  to  Dulcinea,  and  a  bill 
figned  by  my  mailer,  by  which  he  ordered  his  niece 
to  deliver  to  me  three  colts  out  of  four  or  five  he  had 
at  home.  And  at  the  fame  time  he  recounted  to  them 
the  lofs  of  Dapple.    The  prieft  bid  him  be  of  good 
cheer,  telling  him,  that,  when  he  favv  his  mailer,  he 
would  engage  him  to  renew  the  order,  and  draw  the 
bill  over  again  upon  paper,  according  to  ufage  and 
cuftom,  fince  thoie  that  were  written  in  pocket-books 
were  never  accepted,  nor  complied  with.  Sancho  was 
comforted  by  this,  and  faid,  that,  lince  it  was  fo,  he 
was  in  no  great  pain  for  the  lofs  of  the  letter  to  Dul- 
cinea, for  he  could  almoft  fay  it  by  heart  ;  fo  that 
they  might  write  it  down  from  hi*  mouth,  where  and 
when  they  pleafed.    Repeat  it,  then,  Sancho,  quoth 
the  barber,  and  we  will  write  it  down  afterwards. 
Then  Sancho  began  to  fcratch  his  head,  to  bring  the 
letter  to  his  remembrance  ;  and  now  flood  upon,  one 
foot,  and  then  upon  the  other  :  one  while  he  looked 
down  upon  the  ground,  another  up  to  the  iky  :  and 
after  he  had  bit  dff  half  a  nail  of  one  of  his  fingers, 
keeping  them  in  fufpence,  and  expectation  of  hearing 
him  repeat  it,  he  faid,  after  a  very  long  paufe  :  Be- 
fore God,  mailer  licentiate,  let  the  devil  take  all  I 
remember  of  the  letter;  though  at  the  beginning  it 
faid  :  "  High  and  fubterrane  lady."   No,  faid  the 
barber,  not  fubterrane,  but  fuper-humane,  or  fove- 
reign  lady.    It  was  fo,  faid  Sancho.    Then,  if  I  do 
not  miftake,  it  went  on  :   <€  the  wounded,  and  the 
waking,  and  the  fmitten,  kifles  your  honour's  hands, 
ungrateful  and  regardlefs  fair and  then  it  faid  I 
know  not  what  of  "  health  and  ficknefs  that  he  fent 
and  fo  he  went  on,  until  at  laft  he  ended  with  tf  thine 
till  death,  the  knight  of  the  forrowful  figure." 

They  were  both  not  a  little  pleafed;  to  fee  how  good 
a  memory  Sancho  had,  and  commended  it  much,  and 
defired  him  to  repeat  the  letter  twice  more,  that  they 

alfo 
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alio  might  get  it  by  heart,  in  order  to  write  it  down 
in  due  time.  Thrice  Sancho  repeated  it  again,  and 
thrice  he  added  three  thoufand  other  extravagancies. 
After  this,  he  recounted  alio  many  other  things  con- 
cerning his  mailer,  but  faid  not  a  word  of  the  toiling 
in  the  blanket,  which  had  happened  to  himfelf  in  that 
inn,  into  which  he  refufed  to  enter.  He  faid  like  wife, 
how  his  lord,  upon  his  carrying  him  back  a  kind  dif- 
patch  from  his  lady  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo,  was  to  fet 
forward  to  endeavour  to  become  an  emperor,  or  at 
leait  a  king  ;  for  fo  it  was  concerted  between  them 
two  ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  eafy  matter  to  bring  it 
about,  con fidering  the  worth  of  his  perfon,  and  the 
ilrength  of  his  arm  :  and,  when  this  was  accompliih- 
ed,  his  mailer  was  to  marry  him  (for  by  that  time  he 
fhould,  without  doubt,  be  a  widower  #)  and  to  give 
him  to  wife  one  of  the  emprefs's  maids  of  honour, 
heirefs  to  a  large  and  rich  territory  on  the  main  land; 
for,  as  to  iflands,  he  was  quite  out  of  conceit  with 
them.  Sancho  faid  all  this  with  fo  much  gravity, 
ever  and  anon  blowing  his  nofe,  and  fo  much  in  his 
fenfes,  that  they  were  ftruck  with  frefh  admiration  at 
the  powerful  influence  of  Don  Quixote's  madnefs, 
which  had  carried  away  with  it  this  poor  fellow's  un- 
demanding alfo.  They  would  not  give  themielves  the 
trouble  to  convince  him  of  his  error,  thinking  it  bet- 
ter, lince  it  did  not  at  all  hurt  his  confcience,  to  let 
him  continue  in  it;  befides  that  it  would  afford  them 
the  more  pleafure  in  hearing  his  follies  :  and  there- 
fore they  told  him,  he  mould  pray  to  God  for  his  lord's 
health,  fince  it  was  very  poffible,  and  very  feaiible,  for 
him,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  become  an  emperor,  as  he 
faid,  or  at  leait  an  archbiíhop  f ,  or  fomething  elfe  of 

*  Here  Sancho  recolleóts  that  he  has  a  wife,  and  that  he  can- 
not marry  the  damfel  go-between  until  Therefa  is  dead. 

t  The  archbifhops  of  Toledo  and  Sevil  make  as  great  a  figure 
as  mod  kings,  having  an  annual  revenue  of  little  le-fs  than  an 
hundred  thoufand  piftoles. 

equal 
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equal  dignity.  To  which  Sancho  anfwered  :  Gentle* 
men,  if  fortune  ihould  fo  order  it,  that  my  mailer 
ihould  take  it  into  his  head  not  to  be  an  emperor,  but 
an  archbiíhop,  I  would  fain  know  what  archbilhops- 
errant  ufually  give  to  their  fquires  ?  They  ufually  give 
them,  anfv/ered  the  prieft,  fome  benefice,  or  cure,  or 
vergerihip,  which  brings  them  in  a  good  penny-rent,, 
beiides  the  perquifites  of  the  altar,  ufually  valued  at  as 
much  more.  For  this,  it  will  be  neceifary,  replied 
Sancho,  that  the  fquire  be  not  married,  and  that  he 
knows,  at  leail,  therefponfes  to  the  mafs;  and,  if  fo, 
woe  is  me ;  for  I  am  married,  and  do  not  know  the  iirll 
letter  of  A,  B,  C.  What  will  become  of  me,  if  my 
mailer  iliould  have  a  mind  to  be  an  archbiíhop,  and 
not  an  emperor,  as  is  the  fafhion  and  cuilom  of 
knights-errant?  Be  not  uneafy,  friend  Sancho,  faid 
the  barber;  for  we  will  intreat  your  mailer,  and  ad- 
vife  him,  and  even  make  it  a  cafe  of  confcience,  that 
he  be  an  emperor  and  not  an  archbiíhop  ;  for  it  wilt 
be  better  for  him  alfo,  by  reafon  he  is  more  a  foldier 
than  a  fcholar.  I  have  thought  the  fame,  anfwered 
Sancho,  though  I  can  affirm  that  he  has  ability  for 
every  thing.  What  I  intend  to  do,  on  my  part,  is,  to 
pray  to  our  lord,  that  he  will  direc~l  him  to  that, 
which  is  beil  for  him,  and  will  enable  him  to  beitow 
moil  favours  upon  me.  You  talk  like  a  wife  man, 
faid  the  prieil,  and  will  aft  therein  like  a  good  chrif-. 
tian.  But  the  next  thing  now  to  be  done,  is,  to  con- 
trive how  we  may  bring  your  mailer  off  from  the  per- 
formance of  that  unprofitable  penance  ;  and,  that  we 
may  concert  the  proper  meafures,  and  get  fomething 
to  eat  likewife  (for  it  is  high  time)  let  us  go  into  the 
inn,  Sancho  deíired  them  to  go  in,  and  faid,  he  would 
ilay  there  without,  and  afterwards  he  would  tell  them 
the  reafon,  why  he  did  not,  nor  was  it  convenient  for 
him  to  go  in  :  but  he  prayed  them  to  bring  him  out 
fomething  to  eat  that  was  warm,  and  alfo  fome  barley 

for 
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for  Rozinante.  They  went  in,  and  left  him,  and  foon 
after  the  barber  brought  him  out  fome  meat. 

Then  they  two  having  laid  their  heads  together, 
how  to  bring  about  their  defign,  the  prieft  bethought 
him  of  a  device  exactly  fitted  tcTDon  Quixote's  hu- 
mour, and  likely  to  effect  what  they  deiired.  Which 
was,  as  he  told  the  barber,  that  he  defigned  to  put 
himfelf  into  the  habit  of  a  damfel-errant,  and  would 
have  him  to  equip  himfelf,  the  bell  he  could,  fo  as  to 
pafs  for  his  fquire  5  and  that  in  this  difguife  they 
ihould  go  to  the  place  where  Don  Quixote  was  ;  and 
himfelf,  pretending  to  be  an  aíRicled  damfel,  and  in 
diflrefs,  would  beg  a  boon^x^,iüa|ír-which  he,  as  a  va- 
lorous knight-errant,  could  not  choofe  but  vouchfafe : 
and  that  the  boon  he  intended  to  beg,  was,  that  he 
would  go  with  her  whither  fhe  ihould  carry  him,  to 
redrefs  an  injury  done  her  by  a  difcourteous  knight, 
intreating  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  not 
defire  her  to  take  off  her  mafk,  nor  enquire  any  thing 
farther  concerning  her,  until  he  had  done  her  juftice 
on  that  wicked  knight:  and  he  made  no  doubt,  but 
that  Don  Quixote  would,  by  thefe  means,  be  brought 
to  do  whatever  they  deiired  of  him,  and  fo  they  ihould 
bring  him  away  from  that  place,  and  carry  him  to  his 
village,  where  they  would  endeavour  to  find  fome  re** 
jnedy  for  his  unaccountable  madnefs. 

chap.  xirr. 

Hcnv  the  prieft  and  the  barber  put  their  dzfígn  in  exeeit* 
tion>  <witb  other  matters  worthy  to  be  recited  in  this 
hiftory. 

THE  barber  liked  the  prieiVs  contrivance  fa 
well,  that  it  was  immediately  put  in  execution. 
They  borrowed  of  the  landlady  a  petticoat  and  head* 
drefs,  leaving  a  new  caifock  of  the  prieiVs  in  pawn  for 
them.  The  barber  made  himfelf  an  huge  beard  of  the 
forrel  tail  of  a  pyed  ox,  in  which  the  inn-keeper  ufed 

to 
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to  hang  his  comb.  The  hofteís  aiked  them,  why  they 
deiired  thofe  things  ?  The  prieft  gave  them  a  brief 
account  of  Don  Quixote's  matiuefs,,  and  how  neceffary 
that  difg uife  was,  in  order  to  ge:  him  from  the  moun- 
tain where  he  then  was.  The  holt  and  hoftefs  pre- 
sently conjectured,  that  this  madman  was  he,  who  had 
been  their  gueft,  the  makerof  the  balfam,  and  mailer 
of  the  blanketted  fquire;  and  they  related  to  the 
prieft  what  had  paiied  between  him  and  them,  with- 
out concealing  what  Sancho  foinduftriouíly  concealed. 
In  fine,  the  landlady  equipped  the  prieft  fo  nicely,  that 
nothing  could  be  better.  She  put  him  on  a  cloth  pet- 
ticoat, laid  thick  with  ftripes  of  black  velvet,  each  the 
breadth  of  a  fpan,  all  pinked  and  ílaíhed  ;  and  a  tight 
waiftcoat  of  green  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  border  of 
white  fattin  ;  which,  together  with  the  petticoat,  muft 
have  been  made  in  the  days  of  king  Bamba*.  The 
prieft  would  not  confent  to  wear  a  woman's  head- 
drefs,  but  put  on  a  little  white  quilted  cap,  which  he 
wore  o'nights,  and  bound  one  of  his  garters  of  black 
taffeta  about  his  forehead,  and  with  the  other  made  a 
kind  of  vizard,  which  covered  his  face  and  beard  very 
neatly.  Then  he  funk  his  head  into  his  bever,  which 
was  fo  broad-brimmed,  that  it  might  fervehim  for  an 
.umbrella  ;  and  lapping  himfelf  up  in  his  cloak,  he 
got  upon  his  mule  tideways,  like  a  woman  :  the  bar- 
ber got  alfo  upon  his,  with  his  beard,  that  reached  to 
his  girdle,  between  forrel  and  white,  being,  as  has 
beentfaid,  made  of  the  tail  of  a  pyed-ox.  They  took 
leave  of  all,  and  of  good  Maritornes,  who  promifed, 
though  a  /inner,  to  pray  over  -an  entire  rofary,  that 
God  might  give  them  good  fuccefs  in  fo  arduous  and 
chriftian  a  buiinefs  as  that  they  had  undertaken. 

But,  fcarcely  had  they  got  out  of  the  inn,  when  the 
prieft  began  to  think  he  had  done  amifs  in  equipping 
himfelf  after  that  manner,  it  being  an  indecent  thing 

#  As  we  fay,  "  in  the  days  of  queen  Befs."  Bamba  was  an 
•Id  Gothic  king  of  Spain, 

for 
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for  a  pried  to  be  fo  accoutred,  though  much  depended 
upon  it:  and  acquainting  the  barber  with  his  icruple, 
he  defired  they  might  change  dreiTes,  it  being  litter 
that  he  ihould  perfonate  the  diftreíTed  damíei,  and 
himfelf  a&  the  fquire,  as  being  a  lcfs  profanation  of 
his  dignity  :  and,  if  he  would  not  confent  to  do  fo,  he 
was  determined  to  proceed  no  further,  though  the  de- 
vil ihould  run  away  with  Don  Quixote.  Upon  this, 
Sanchocameup  to  them,  and,  feeing  them  both  tricked 
up  in  that  manner,  could  not  forbear  laughing.  The 
barber,  in  Ihort,  confented  to  what  the  prieft  defired; 
and,  the  fcheme  being  thus  altered,  the  prieft  began 
to  initrucl  the  barber  how  to  acl  his  part,  and  what 
expreilions  to  ufe  to  Don  Quixote,  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  go  with  them,  and  to  make  him  out  of  con- 
ceit with  the  place  he  had  chofen  for  his  fruitlefs  pe- 
nance. The  barber  anfwered,  that,  without  his  in. 
itructions,  he  would  undertake  to  manage  that  point 
to  a  tittle.  He  would  not  put  on  the  drefs  until  they 
came  near  to  the  place  where  Don  Quixote  was;  and 
fo  he  folded  up  his  habit,  and  the  prieil  adjufted  his 
beard,  and  on  they  went,  Sancho  Panca  being  their 
guide:  who,  on-  the  way,  recounted  to  them  what 
had  happened  in  relation  to  the  madman  they  met  in 
the  mountain  ;  but  faid  not  a  word  of  finding  the 
portmanteau,  and  what  was  in  it :  for,  with  all  his 
folly  and  fimplicity,  the  fpark  was  fomewhat  co- 
vetous. 

The  next  day,  they  arrived  at  the  place,  where 
Sancho  had  ftrewed  the  broom  boughs,  as  tokens  to 
afcertain  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  mafter  ;  and 
knowing  it  again,  he  told  them,  that  was  the  en- 
trance into  it,  and  therefore  they  would  do  well  to 
put  on  their^difguife,  if  that  was  of  any  fignificancy 
toward  deliver  i  nglTTs  mafter  :  for  they  had  before  told 
him,  that  their  going  dreifed  in  that  manner  was  of 
the  utmoft  importance  towards  difengaging  his  mafter 
from  that  evil  life  he  had  chofen ;  and  that  he  muft  by 

no 
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no  means  let  his  mailer  know  who  they  were,  nor 
that  he  knew  them  :  and  if  he  ihould  alk  him,  as  no 
doubt  he  would,  whether  he  had  delivered  the  letter 
to  Dulcinea,  he  ihould  fay  he  had,  and  that  (he,  not 
being  able  to  read  or  write,  had  anfwered  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  ihe  commanded  him,  on  pain  of  her  dif- 
pleafure,  to  repair  to  her  immediately,  it  being  a 
matter  of  great  confequence  to  him  :  for,  with  this, 
and  what  they  intended  to  fay  to  him  themfelves,  they 
made  fure  account  of  reducing  him  to  a  better  life, 
and  managing  him  fo,  that  he  ihould  prefently  fet  out, 
in  order  to  become  an  emperor,  or  a  king  ;  for,  as  to  his 
being  an  archbiihop,  there  was  no  need  to  fear  that, 
Sancho  liílened  attentively  to  all  this,  and  imprinted 
it  well  in  his  memory,  and  thanked  them  mightily 
for  their  defign  of  advifing  his  lord  to  be  an  emperor, 
and  not  an  archbiihop  ;  for  he  was  of  opinion,  that, 
as  to  rewarding  their  fquires,  emperors  could  do  more 
than  archbifhops-errant.  He  told  them  alfo,  it  would 
be  proper  he  ihould  go  before,  to  find  him,  and  de- 
liver him  his  lady's  anfwer  ;  for,  perhaps,  that  alone 
would  be  fufikient  to  bring  him  out  of  that  place, 
without  their  putting  themfelves  to  fo  much  trouble. 
T  hey  approved  of  what  Sancho  faid,  and  fo  they  re- 
folved  to  wait  for  his  return  with  the  news  of  finding 
his  mailer.  Sancho  entered  the  openings  of  the  moun- 
tain, leaving  them  in  a  place,  through  which  there 
ran  a  little  ímooth  ilream,  cool,  and  pleafantly  ihaded 
by  fome  rocks  and  neighbouring  trees. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Auguil,  when  the  heats  in 
thofe  parts  are  very  violent :  the  hour  was  three  in  the 
afternoon:  all  which  made  the  iituation  the  more 
agreeable,  and  invited  them  to  wait  there  for  Sr.ncho's 
return,  which  accordingly  they  did.  While  they  re- 
pofed  themfelves  in  the  fhade,  a  voice  reached  their 
ears,  which,  though  unaccompanied  by  any  inftrument, 
founded  fweetly  and  delightfully  :  at  which  they  were 
not  a  little  furprized,  that  being  no  place  whers  they 

might 
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might  expect  to  find  a  perfon  who  could  fing  fo  well. 
For,  though  it  is  ufually  faid,  there  are  in  the  woods 
and  fields  ihepherds  with  excellent  voices,  it  is  rather 
an  exaggeration  of  the  poets,  than  what  is  really  true : 
and  efpecially  when  they  obferved,  that  the  verfes, 
they  heard  fung,  were  not  like  the  compositions  of 
ruftic  Ihepherds,  but  like  thofe  of  witty  and  courtlike 
perfons.  And  the  verfes,  which  confirmed  them  in 
their  opinion,  were  thefe  following, 

I. 

What  caufes  all  my  grief  and  pain  ? 

Cruel  Difdain. 
What  aggravates  my  mifery  ? 

Accurfed  jealoufy. 
How  has  my  foul  its  patience  loft  r 

By  tedious  ab fence  croft. 
Alas  !  no  balfam  can  be  found 
To  heal  the  grief  of  fuch  a  wound, 
When  abfence,  jealoufy,  and  fcorn 
Have  left  me  hopelefs  and  forlorn, 

ir. 

What  in  my  bread  this  grief  could  move  ? 

Neglected  love. 
What  doth  my  fond  de fires  withftand?. 

Fate's  cruel  hand. 
And  what  confirms  my  mifery  ? 

Heav'n's  fix'd  decree. 
Ah  me  !  my  boding  fears  portend 
Thif  iirange  difeafe  my  life  will  end  : 
For,  die  I  muft,  when  three  fuch  foes, 
Heav'n,  fate,  and  love,  my  blifs  oppofe* 

nr. 

My  peace  of  mind  what  can  reilore  ? 

Death's  welcome  hour. 
What  gains  love's  joys  moit  readily  ? 

Pickle  iflconitancy. 

Its 
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Its  pains  what  med'cine  can  afluage  ? 

Wild  phrenzy's  rage. 
'Tis  therefore  little  wifdom,  fure, 
For  fuch  a^grief  to  feek  a  cure, 
As  knows  no  better  remedy, 
Than  phrenzy,  death,  inconitancy. 

The  hour,  the  feafon,  the  folitude,  the  voice,  and  the 
fkillof  the  perfon,  who  fung,  raifed  both  wonder  and 
delight  in  the  two  hearers,  who  lay  ítill,  expecling  if 
perchance  they  might  hear  iomething  more:  but, 
perceiving  the  filence  continue  a  good  while,  they 
refolved  to  iiTue  forth  in  fearch  of  the  mufician,  who 
had  fung  fo  agreeably.  And,  juil  as  they  were  about 
to  do  fo,  the  fame  voice_hindered  them  from  ftirring, 
and  again  reached  their  ears  with  this  fonnet. 

S    O    N    N    E  T. 

Friend  (hip,  that  haft  with  nimble  flight 
Exulting  gain'd  th'  empyreal  height,' 
In  heav'n  to  dwell,  whilft  here  below 
Thy  femblance  reigns  in  mimic  fhow  ! 
From  thence  to  earth,  at  thy  beheit, 
Defcends  fair  peace,  coeleftial  gueft  ; 
Beneath  whcfe  veil  of  ihining  hue 
Deceit  oft'  lurks,  conceaPd  from  view. 
Leave,  friendfhip,  leave  thy  heav'nly  feat  ; 
Or  itrip  thy  livery  off  the  cheat. 
If  iiill-he  wears  thy  borrowed  fmiles, 
And  itill  unwary  truth  beguiles, 
Soon  mull  this  dark  terreilial  ball 
Into  its  firft  confuilon  fall. 

The  fong  ended  with  a  deep  figh,  and  they  again 
liílened  very  attentively  in  hopes  of  more;  but,  find- 
ing that  the  mufic  was  changed  into  groans  and  la- 
ments, they  agreed  to  go  and  find  out  the  unhappy  per- 
ibn,  whofe  voice  was  a¿  excellent,  as  his  complain  ts  were 

mourn- 
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mournful.  They  had  not  gone  far  whea,  at  doubling 
the  point  of  a  rock,  they  perceived  a  man  of  the  fame 
llature  and  figure  that  Sancho  had  defcribed  to-themt 
when  he  told  them  the  ilory  of  Cardenio.  The  man 
expreiled  no  furprize  at  the  fight  of  them,  but  ilood 
iVill,  inclining  his  head  upon  his  breaft,  in  a  penfive 
pofture,  without  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  look  at  "them, 
until  j uit  at  the  inftantwhen  they  came  unexpectedly 
upon  him.  The  prieft,  who  was  a  well  fpoken  man, 
being  already  acquainted  with  his  misfortune,  and 
knowing  him  by  the  defcription,  went  up  to  him,  and 
in  few,  but  very  iignificant  words,  intreated  and  preiTed 
him  to  forfake  that  miferable  kind  of  life,  left  heihould 
lofe  it  in  that  place;  which,  of  all  misfortunes,  would 
be  the  greateíl.  Cárdenlo  was  then  in  his  perfect  fenfes, 
free  from  thofe  outrageous  fits,  that  fo  often  drove  him 
befide  himfelf  ;  and,  feeing  them  both  in  a  drefs  not 
worn  by  any  that  frequented  thofe  folitudes,  he  could 
not  forbear  wondering  at  them  for  fome  time ;  and 
efpecially  when  he  heard  them  fpeak  of  his  affair  as 
a  thing  known  to  them  ;  for,  by  what  the  prieft;  had 
faid  to  him,  he  underilood  as  much  :  wherefore  he  an- 
fweredin  this  manner,  I  am  fenfible,  gentlemen,  who* 
ever  you  be,  that  heaven,  which  takes  care  to  relieve 
the  good,  and  very  often  even  the  bad,  fometimes, 
without  any  defert  of  mine,  fends  into  thefe  places,  fo> 
remote  anddiftant  from  the  commerce  of  human  kind, 
perfons  who,  fetting  before  my  eyes,  with  variety  of 
lively  arguments,  how  far  the  life  I  lead  is  from  being 
reafonable,  have  endeavoured  to  draw  me  from  hence 
to  fome  better  place  :  but  not  knowing,  as  I  do,  that 
I  ihali  no  fooner  get  out  of  this  mifchief,  but  I  fhall 
fall  into  a  greater,  they,  doubtlefs,  take  me  for  a  very 
weak  man,  and  perhaps,  what  is  worfe,  a  fool,  or  a 
madman.  And  no  wonder  ;  for  I  have  fome  appre- 
henfion,  that  the  fenfe  of  my  misfortunes  is  fo  forcible 
and  intenfe,  and  fo  prevalent  to  my  deftru&ion,  that 
without  my  being  able  to  prevent  it,  I  fometimes  be- 


Vou  I. 
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come  like  a  ftone,  void  of  all  knowledge  and  fenfa- 
tion  :  and  I  find  this  to  be  true,  by  people's  telling 
and  ihewing  me  the  marks  of  what  I  have  done,  while 
the  terrible  fit  has  had  the  maftery  of  me :  And  all 
I  can  do  is,  to  bewail  myfelf  in  vain,  to  load  my  for- 
tune  with  unavailing  curfes,  and  to  excufe  my  follies, 
by  telling  the  occafion  of  them  to  as  many  as  will  hear 
me  ;  for  men  of  fenfe,  feeing  the  caufe,  will  not  won- 
der at  the  effect*  :  and,  if  they  adminliler  no  remedy, 
at  leaft  they  will  not  throw  the  blame  upon  me,  but 
convert  their  difpleafure  at  my  behaviour  into  com- 
panion for  my  misfortune.  And,  gentlemen,  if  you 
come  with  the  fame  intention  that  others  have  done, 
before  you  proceed  any  farther  in  your  prudent  per- 
fuafions,  I  befeech  you  to  hear  the  account  of  my  num- 
berlefs  misfortunes  :  for,  perhaps,  when  you  have 
heard  it,  you  may  fave  yourfelves  the  trouble  of  en- 
deavouring to  cure  a  malady  that  admits  of  no  con- 
folation. 

The  two,  who  delired  nothing  more  than  to  learn, 
from  his  own  mouth,  the  caufe  of  his  mifery,  in  treated 
him  to  relate  it,  aiTuring  him  they  would  do  nothing 
but  what  he  deiired,  either  by  way  of  remedy  or  ad- 
vice :  and,  upon  this,  the  poor  gentleman  began  his 
melancholy  ftory,  almoft  in  the  fame  words  and  me- 
thod he  had  ufed,  in  relating  it  to  Don  Quixote  and 
the  goatherd,  fome  few  days  before,when,  on  the  mem- 
tion  of  mailerElifabat,  and  Don  Quixote's  punctuality, 
in  obferving  the  decorum  of  knight-errantry,  the  tale 
was  cut  ihort,  as  the  hiilory  left  it  above.  But  now, 
as  good-fortune  would  have  it,  Cardenio's  mad  fit  was 
fufpended,  and  afforded  him  leifure  to  rehear fe  it  to 
the  end :  and  fo,  coming  to  the  paifage  of  the  love- 
letter,  which  Don  Fernando  found  between  the  leaves 
of  the  book  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  he  faid  he  remem- 
bered it  perfectly  well,  and  that  it  was  as  follows, 
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LUCINDA  to  CARDENIO. 

«f  I  every  day  difcover  fuch  worth  in  you,  as  obliges 
and  forces  me  to  efteem  you  more  and  more ;  and 
therefore,  if  you  would  put  it  in  my  power  to  dis- 
charge my  obligations  to  you,  without  prejudice  to 
my  honour,  you  may  eafily  do  it.  I  have  a  father, 
who  knows  you,  and  has  an  affeclion  for  me  ;  who 
will  never  force  my  inclinations,  and  will  comply  with 
whatever  you  can  juftly  defire,  if  you  really  have  that 
value  for  me,  which  you  profefs,  and  I  believe  you 
have." 

This  letter  made  merefolve  to  demand  Lucinda  in 
marriage,  as  I  have  already  related,  and  was  one  of 
thofe,  which  gave  Don  Fernando  fuch  an  opinion  of 
Lucinda,  that  he  looked  upon  her  as  one  of  the  moil 
fenfible  and  prudent  women  of  her  time.  And  it  was 
this  letter,  which  put  him  upon  thedefign  of  undoing 
me,  before  mine  could  be  effected.  I  told  Don  Fer- 
nando what  Lucinda's  father  expelled  ;  which  was, 
that  my  father  Ihould  propofe  the  match  ;  but  that  I 
duril  not  mention  it  to  him,  left  he  Ihould  not  come 
into  it :  not  becaufe  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
circumftances,  goodnefs,  virtue,  and  beauty  of  Lu- 
cinda, and  that  ihe  had  qualities  fufficient  to  adora 
any  other  family  of  Spain  whatever ;  but  becaufe  I 
underitood  by  him,  that  he  was  defirous  I  ihould  not 
marry  foon,  but  wait  until  we  ihould  fee  what  duke 
Ricardo  would  do  for  me.  In  a  word,  I  told  him,  that 
I  durft  not  venture  to  fpeak  to  my  father  about  it,  as 
well  for  that  reafon,  as  for  many  others,  which  dif. 
heartened  me,  I  knew  not  why  ;  only  I  prefaged,  that 
my  defires  were  never  to  take  effecT:.  To  all  this 
Don  Fernando  anfwered,  that  he  took  it  upon  him* 
felf  to  fpeak  to  my  father,  and  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  fpeak  to  Lucinda's.  O  ambitious  Marius!  O  cruel 
Catiline !  O  wicked  Sylla !  O  crafty  Galalon  !  O  per- 
N  2  iidious 
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fidious  Vellido  !  O  vindictive  Julian  1  O  covetous 
Judas  *  !  traitor  !  cruel,  vindictive,  and  crafty  !  what 
differvice  had  this  poor  wretch  done  you,  who  fo 
frankly  .discovered  to  you  the  fecrets  and  the  joys  of 
his  heart?  wherein  had  I  offended  you?  what  word 
did  I  ever  utter,  or  advice  did  I  ever  give,  that  were 
not  all  directed  to  the  increafe  of  your  honour  and 
your  intereit?  But  why  do  I  complain?  miferable 
wretch  that  I  am  !  fince  it  is  certain,  that  when  the 
itrong  influences  of  the  itars  pour  down  misfortunes 
upon  us,  they  fall  from  on  high  with  fuch  violence 
and  fury,  that  no  human  force  can  itop  them,  nor  hu- 
man addrefs  prevent  them.  Who  could  have  thought, 
that  Don  Fernando,  an  illuitrious  cavalier,  of  good 
fenfe,  obliged  by  my  fervices,  and  fecure  of  fuccefs 
wherever  his  amorous  inclinations  led  him,  ihould 
take  fuch  cruel  pains  to  deprive  me  of  my  fingle  ewe- 
lamb  f,  which  yet  was  not  in  my  poífeíTion  ?  But,  fet- 
ting  afide  thefe  reflections  as  vain  and  unprofitable,  let 
us  refume  the  broken  thread  of  my  unhappy  itory. 

I  fay  then,  that  Don  Fernando,  thinking  my  pre- 
fence  an  obflacle  to  the  putting  his  treacherous  and 
wicked  defign  in  execution,  refolved  to  fend  me  to  his 
elder  brother  for  money  to  pay  for  íix  hor fes,  which, 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  getting  me  out  of  the  way, 
that  he  might  the  better  fucceed  in  his  helliih  intent, 
he  had  bought  that  very  day,  on  which  he  offered  to 
fpeak  to  my  father,  and  on  which  he  difpatched  me 
for  the  money.  Could  I  prevent  this  treachery  ?  could 
I  fo  much  as  fufpect  it  ?  No,  certainly  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, with  great  pleafure  I  offered  to  depart  inftantly, 
well  fatisfied  with  the  good  bargain  he  had  made. 
That  night  1  fpoke  with  Lucinda,  and  told  her  what 

*  Every  body  knows  Marius,  Catiline,  Sylla,  and  Judas.  Ga- 
lalon  betrayed  the  army  that  came  into  Spain  under  Charle- 
maine ;  Vellido  murdered  king  Sancho  ;  and  count  Julian 
brought  in  the  Moors,  becaufe  king  Roderigo  had  raviihed  his 
daughter. 

+  Alluding  to  Nathan's  parable,  2  Sam.  xii. 
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had  been  agreed  upon  between  Don  Fernando  and 
me,  bidding  her  not  doubt  the  fuccefs  of  our  juft  and 
honourable  delires.  She,  as  little  fufpecling  Don  Fer- 
nando's  treachery,  as  I  did,  deiired  me  to  make  baile 
back,  iince  ihe  believed  the  completion  of  our  wiihes 
would  be  no  longer  deferred  than  until  my  father  had 
fpoken  to  her's.  I  know  not  whence  it  was,  but  (he 
had  no  fooner  faid  this,  than  her  eyes  Mood  full 
tears,  and  fome  fudden  obftruclion  in  her  throat  would 
not  fufFer  her  to  utter  one  word  of  a  great  many  ihe 
feemed  endeavouring  to  fay  to  me.  I  was  aftonifhed 
at  this  itrange  accident,  having  never  feen  the  like  in 
her  before  ;  for  whenever  good  fortune,  or  my  affi- 
duity,  gave  us  an  opportunity,  we  always  converfed 
with  the  greateft  pleafure  and  fatisfaclion,  nor  ever 
intermixed  with  our  difcourfe  tears,  fighs,  jealoufies, 
fufpicions,  or  fears.  I  did  nothing  but  applaud  my 
good  fortune  in  having  her  given  me  by  heaven  for 
a  miftrefs.  I  magnified  her  beauty,  and  admired  her 
merit  and  underftanding.  She  returned  the  compli- 
ment, by  commending  in  me  what,  as  a  lover,  ihe 
thought  worthy  of  commendation.  We  told  one  ano- 
ther an  hundred  thoufand  little  childiih  ltories  con- 
cerning our  neighbours  and  acquaintance  :  and  the 
greateil  length  my  prefumption  ran,  was  to  feize,  as 
it  were  by  force,  one  of  her  fair  and  fnowy  hands, 
and  prefs  it  to  my  lips,  as  well  as  the  narrownefs  of 
the  iron-grate,  which  was  between  us,  would  permit. 
But  the  night  that  preceded  the  doleful  day  of  my  de- 
parture, ihe  wept  and  fighed,  and  withdrew  abruptly, 
leaving  me  full  of  confuiion  and  trepidation,  and 
aftoniihed  at  feeing  fuch  new  and  fad  tokens  of  grief 
and  tender  concern  in  Lucinda.  But,  not  to  deftroy 
my  hopes,  I  afcribed  it  all  to  the  violence  of  the  love 
ihe  bore  me,  and  to  the  forrow  which  parting  occa- 
fions  in  thofe  who  love  one  another  tenderly.  Ia 
fliort,  I  went  away  fad  and  penfive,  my  foul  filled  with 
N  3  ima- 
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imaginations  and  fufpicions,  without  knowing  what  I 
imagined  or  fufpe&ed  ;  all  manifeft  prefages  of  the 
difmal  event  referved  in  ftore  for  me. 

I  arrived  at  the  place  whither  I  was  fent :  I  gave  the 
letters  to  Don  Fernando's  brother:  I  was  well  re- 
ceived :  but  my  buñnefs  was  not  foon  difpatched  ;  for 
he  ordered  me  to  wait  (much  to  my  forrow)  eight  days, 
and  to  keep  out  of  his  father's  fight ;  for  his  brother, 
he  iaid,  had  written  to  him  to  fend  him  a  certain  fum 
of  money,  without  the  duke's  knowledge.  All  this 
was  a  contrivance  of  the  falfe  Don  Fernando  ;  for  his 
brother  did  not  want  money  to  have  difpatched  me 
immediately.  This  injunction  put  me  into,  fuch  a 
condition,  that  I  could  not  prefently  think  of  obeying 
it,  it  feerning  to  me  impoiiibie  to  fupport  life  p.nder 
an  abfence  of  fo  many  days  from  Lucinda,  efpecially 
confideringj  had  left  her  in  fo  much  forrow,  as  I  have 
already  told  you.  Neverthelefs,  I  did  obey,  like  a 
good  fervant,  though  I  found  it  was  likely  to  be  at 
the  expence  of  my  health.  But,  four  days  after  my 
arrival,  there  came  a  man  in  queilof  me,  with  a  let- 
ter, which  he  gave  me,  and  which  by  the  fuperfcrip- 
tion  I  knew  to  be  Luanda's ;  for  it  was  her  own  hand. 
I  opened  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  believing  it  muil 
be  fome  very  extraordinary  matter,  that  put  her  up- 
on writing  to  me  at  a  diilance,  a  thing  ihe  very  feldom 
did  when  I  was  near  her.  BeforeT  read  it,  I  enquired 
of  the  meifenger,  who  gave  it  him,  and  how  long  he 
had  been  coming.  He  toid  me,  thac,  paifing  acci- 
dentally through  a  ilreet  of  the  town  about  noon,  a 
very  beautiful  lady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  called  to 
him  from  a  window,  and  faictohim  in  a  great  hurry  ; 
Friend,  '.fyuu  are  a  chfiftian,  as  yon  feem  to  be,  I  beg 
cf  you,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  carry  this  letter,  with 
all  expedition,  to  the  place  and  perfon  it  is  directed 
to  ;  for  both  are  well  known  ;  and  in  ib  doing  you 
will  do  a  charity  acceptable  to  our  Lord.    And  that 

you 
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you  may  not  want  wherewithal  to  do  it,  take  what  is 
tied  up  in  this  handkerchief ;  and,  fo  faying,  ihe 
threw  the  handkerchief  out  at  the  window  ;  in  which, 
were  tied  up  a  hundred  reals,  and  this  gold  ring  I 
have  here,  with  the  letter  I  have  given  you  :  and  pre- 
fently,  without  Haying  for  myanfwer,  ihe  quitted  the 
window  ;  but  firil  Ihe  faw  me  take  up  the  letter  and 
the  handkerchief ;  and  I  a  (lured  her,  by  figns,  that 
I  would  do  what  ihe  commanded.  And  now,  feeing 
myielf  fo  well  paid  for  the  pains  I  was  to  take  in 
bringing  the  letter,  and  knowing,  by  the  fuperfcrip- 
tion,  it  was  for  you  (for,  Sir,  I  know  you  very  well) 
and  obliged  beiides  by  the  tears  of  that  beautiful  lady, 
I  rcfolved  not  to  truft  any  other  perfon,  but  to  deliver 
it  to  you  with  my  own  hands.  And,  in  fixteen  hours 
(for  fo  long  it  is  iince  it  was  given  me)  I  have  per- 
formed the  journey,  which  you  know  is  eighteen 
leagues.  While  the  kind  meifenger  was  fpeaking 
thus  to  me,  I  hung  upon  his  words,  my  legs  trembling 
fo,  that  I  could  fcarce  Hand.  At  length  I  opened  the 
letter,  and  faw  it  contained  thefe  words. 

"  The  promife  Don  Fernando  gave  you,  that  he 
would  defire  your  father  to  fpeak  to  mine,  he  has  ful- 
filled, more  for  his  own  gratification,  than  your  in- 
terelt.  Know,  Sir,  he  has  demanded  me  to  wife-;  and 
my  father,  allured  by  the  advantage  he  thinks  Don 
Fernando  has  over  you,  has  accepted  this  propofa! 
with  fo  much  earneitnefs,  that  the  marriage  is  to  be 
folemnized  two  days  hence,  and  that  with  fo  much 
fecrecy  and  privacy,  that  the  heavens  alone,  and  a 
few  of  our  own  family,  are  to  be  witneifes  of  it.  Imi- 
gine  what  a  condition  I  am  in,  and  confider  whether 
it  be  convenient  for  you  to  return  home.  Whether 
I  love  you  or  not,  the  event  of  this  buiinefs  will  iliew 
you.  God  grant  this  may  come  to  your  hand,  before 
mine  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  being  joined  with 
his,  who  keeps  his  promifed  faith  fo  Ü1." 

N  4  Thefe 
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Thefe,  in  fine,  were  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and 
fuch  as  made  me  fet  out  immediately,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  other  anfwer,  or  the  money  :  for  now  I 
plainly  faw,  it  was  not  the  buying  of  the  horfes,  but 
the  indulging  his  own  pleafure,  that  had  moved  Don 
Fernando  to  fend  me  to  his  brother.  The  rage  I 
conceived  againft  Don  Fernando,  joined  with  the 
fear  of  lofing  the  prize  I  had  acquired  by  the  fer- 
vices  and  wifiies  of  fo  many  years,  added  wings  to 
my  fpeed  ;  fo  that  the  next  day  I  reached  our  town, 
at  the  hour  and  moment  moil  convenient  for  mc 
to  go  and  talk  with  Lucinda.  I  went  privately,  hav- 
ing left  the  mule  I  rode  on  at  the  hcufe  of  the 
honeil  man  who  brought  me  the  letter.  And  for- 
tsne,  which  I  then  found  propitious,  fo  ordered  it, 
that  Lucinda  was  Handing  at  the  grate  #,  the  wit- 
nefs  of  our  loves.  She  prefently  knew  me,  and  I 
her  :  but  not  as  ihe  ought  to  have  known  me,  and 
I  her.  But  who  is  there  in  the  world  that  can  boail 
of  having  fathomed,  and  thoroughly  feen  into,  the 
intricate  and  variable  nature  of  a  woman  ?  Nobody 
certainly.  I  fay  then,  that,  as  foon  as  Lucinda  faw 
me,  ihe  faid  ;  Cardenio,  I  am  in  my  bridal  habit; 
there  are  now  Maying  for  me,  in  the  hall,  the  trea- 
cherous Don  Fernando  and  my  covetous  father,  with 
fome  others,  who  íhall  fooner  be  witneiTes  of  my 
death  than  of  my  nuptials.  Be  not  troubled,  my 
friend  ;  but  procure  the  means  to  be  prefent  at  this 
facrifice,  which  if  my  arguments  cannot  prevent,  I 
carry  a  dagger  about  me,  which  can  prevent  a  more 
determined  force,  by  putting  an  end  to  my  life,  and 
giving  you  a  convincing  proof  of  the  a  ft  eel  ion  I  have 
borne,  and  íiill  do  bear  you.  I  replied  to  her,  with 
confufion  and  precipitation,  fearing  I  ihould  want 

*  In  Spain,  lovers  carry  on  their  courtihip  at  a  low  window 
with  a  grate  before  it,  being  feldom  admitted  into  the  houfe  until 
the  parents  on  both  fides  are  agreed. 

time 
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time  to  anfwer  her  :  Let  your  actions,  madam,  make 
good  your  words ;  if  you  carry  a  dagger  to  fecure 
your  honour,  I  carry  a  fword  to  defend  you,  or  kill 
myfelf,  if  fortune  proves  adverfe  to  us.  I  do  not  be* 
Heve  ihe  heard  all  thefe  words,  being,  as  I  perceived, 
called  away  haftily  ;  for  the  bridegroom  waited  for 
her.  Herewith  the  night  of  my  forrow  was  fallen  ; 
the  fun  of  my  joy  was  fet  :  t  remained  without  light 
in  my  eyes,  and  without  judgment  in  my  intellects. 
I  was  irrefolute  as  to  going  into  her  houfe,  nor 
did  I  know  which  way  to  turn  me  :  but  when  I  re- 
flected on  the ,  confequence  of  my  being  prefent  at 
what  might  happen  in  that  cafe,  I  animated  myfelf 
the  belt  I  could,  and  at  laft  got  into  her  houfe.  And 
as  I  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  avenues, 
and  the  whole  family  was  burled  about  the  fecret  af- 
fair then  transacting,  I  efcaped  being  perceived  by 
any  body.  And  fo,  without  being  feen,  I  had  leifure 
to  place  myfelf  in  the  hollow  of  a  bow-window  of 
the  hall,  behind  the  hangings  where  two  pieces  of 
tapeftry  met;  whence,  without  being  feen  myfelf,  I 
could  fee  all  that  was  done  in  the  hall.  Who  can  de- 
fer ibe  the  emotions  and  beatings  of  heart  I  felt  while 
I  flood  there?  the  thoughts  that  occurred  to  me?  the 
reflexions  I  made?  Such,  and  fo  many,  were  they, 
that  they  neither  can,  nor  ought  to  be  told.  Let  it 
fuffice  to  tell  you,  that  the  bridegroom  came  into  the 
hall,  without  other  ornament  than  the  cloaths  he 
ufually  wore.  He  had  with  him,  for  brideman,  a 
coufin-german  of  Luanda's,  and  there  was  no  other 
perfon  in  the  room,  but  the  fervants  of  the  houfe. 
Soon  after,  from  a  withdrawing  room,  came  out  Lu- 
cinda, accompanied  by  her  mother,  and  two  of  her 
own  maids,  as  richly  dreiTed  and  adorned  as  her 
quality  and  beauty  deferved ,  and  as  befitted  the  height 
and  perfection  of  all  that  was  gallant  and  court- like. 
The  agony  and  detraction  I  was  in  gave  me  no  leifure 
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to  view  and  obferve  tjie  particulars  of  her  drefs  ;  I 
could  only  take  notice  of  the  colours,  which  were  car- 
nation and  white,  and  of  the  fplendor  of  the  precious 
ilones  and  jewels  of  her  hea*^- attire,  and  of  the  reft  of 
her  habit ;  which  yet  were  exceeded  in  luilre  by  the 
Angular  beauty  of  her  fair  and  Rolden  treíícs,  which 
vying  with  the  precious  ilones,  aW  the  light  of  four 
flambeaux  that  were  in  the  hall,  ilr^ck  the  eyes  with 
fuperior  brightnefs.  O  memory,  thou  mortal  enemy 
of  my  repofe  !  why  doit  thou  reprefent  to  me  now  the 
incomparable  beauty  of  that  my  adored  enemy?  Were 
it  not  better,  cruel  memory,  to  put  me  in  mind  of, 
and  reprefent  to  my  imagination,  what  ihe  then  did  ; 
that,  moved  by  fo  flagrant  an  injury,  I  may  ilrive, 
flnce  I  do  not  revenge  it,  at  leait  to  put  an  end  to  my 
life.  Be  not  weary,  gentlemen,  of  hearing  thefe  di- 
greííions  I  make  ;  for  my  misfortune  is  not  of  that 
kind,  that  can  or  ought  to  be  related  fuccinctly  and 
methodically,  iince  each  circumilance  feems  to  me  to 
deferve  a  long  difcourfe.  To  this  the  prieil  replied  : 
that  they  were  fo  far  from  being  tired  with  hearing 
it,  that  they  took  great  pleafure  in  the  minuteft  par- 
ticulars he  recounted,  being  fuch  as  deferved  not  to 
be  pall  over  in  filence,  and  merited  no  lefs  attention 
than  the  principal  parts  of  the  flory. 

I  fay  then,  continued  Cardenio,  that,  they  being 
all  ailembled  in  the  hall,  the  pariih-prieit  entered, 
and  having  taken  them  both  by  the  hand,  in  order  to 
perform  what  is  neceflaryon  fuch  occafions,  when  he 
came  to  thefe  words,  *  Will  you,  Madam  Lucinda, 
take  Signer  Don  Fernando,  who  is  here  prefent,  for 
your  lawful  huiband,  as  our  holy  mother  the  church 
commands  ?'  I  thruft  out  my  head  and  neck  through 
the  partings  of  the  tapeflry,  and,  with  the  utmoll  at- 
tention and  diftradion  of  foul,  fet  myfelf  to  liilen 
to  what  Lucinda  anfwercd  ;  expecting,  from  her  an- 
fwer,  the  fentence  of  my  death,  or  the  confirmation 
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oí  my  life.  O  !  tHat  I  had  dared  to  venture  out  then, 
and  to  have  cried  aloud  ;  Ah  Lucinda,  Lucinda  ! 
take  heed  what  you  do  ;  confider  what  you  owe  me: 
behold,  you  are  mine,  and  cannot  be  another's.  Take 
notice,  that  your  faying  Yes,  and  the  putting  art 
end  to  my  life,  will  both  happen  in  the  fame  mo- 
ment,— Ah,  traitor  Don  Fernando  !  ravifher  of  my 
glory,  death  of  my  life  !  what  is  it  you  would  have  ? 
what  is  it  you  pretend  to?  Confider,  you  cannot,  as 
a  chriitian,  arrive  at  the  end  of  your  deiires  ;  for 
Lucinda  is  my  wife,  and  I  am  her  huiband.  Ah, 
fool  that  I  am!  now,  that  I  am  abfenr,  and  at  a 
diiknce  from  the  danger,  I  am  faying  I  ought  to 
have  done  what  I  did  not  do.  Now,  that  I  have 
fufFered  myfelf  to  be  robbed  of  my  foul's  treafure, 
I  am  curfmgthe  thief,  on  whom  I  might  have  re- 
venged myfelf,  if  I  had  had  as  much  heart  to  do 
it,  as  I  have  now  to  complain.  In  íhort,  fince  I  was 
then  a  coward  and  a  fool,  no  wonder  if  I  die  now 
aihamed,  repentant,  and  mad.  The  prieil  Hood  ex- 
pecting Luanda's  anfwer,  who  gave  it  not  for  a  long 
time;  and,  when  I  thought  ihe  was  pulling  out  the 
dagger  in  defence  of  her  honour,  or  letting  loofe  her 
tongue  to  avow  fome  truth,  which  might  undeceive 
them,  and  redound  to  my  advantage,  I  heard  her  fay, 
with  a  low  and  faint  voice,  I  Will.  The  fame  faid 
Don  Fernando,  and,  the  ring  being  put  on,  they  re- 
mained tied  in  an  indiiToluble  band.  The  bride- 
groom came  to  embrace  his  bride  ;  and  ihe,  laying 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  fwooned  away  between  her 
mother's  arms.  It  remains  now  to  tell  you  what  con- 
dition 1  was  in,  when  I  faw,  in  the  Yes  I  had  heard, 
my  hopes  fruftrated,  Luanda's  vows  and  promifes 
broken,  and  no  poffibility  left  of  my  ever  recovering 
the  happinefs  I  in  that  moment  loll.  I  was  totally 
confounded,  and  thought  myfelf  abandoned  of  heaven, 
and  become  an  enemy  to  the  earth  that  fuftained  me, 

the 
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the  air  denying  me  breath  for  my  fighs,  and  the  water 
moifture  for  my  tears :  the  fire  alone  was  fo  increafed 
in  me,  that  I  was  all  inflamed  with  rage  and  jealoufy. 
They  were  all  affrighted  at  Luanda's  fwooning  ; 
and  her  mother  unlacing  her  bofom  to  give  her  air, 
ihe  discovered  in  it  a  paper  folded  up,  which  Don 
Fernando  prefently  feized,  and  read  it  by  the  light  of 
one  of  the  flambeaux  :  and,  having  done  reading  it, 
he  fat  himfelf  down  in  a  chair,  leaning  his  cheek  on 
his  hand,  with  all  the  figns  of  a  man  full  of  thought, 
and  without  attending  to  the  means  that  were  ufing 
to  recover  his  bride  from  her  fainting  fit. 

Perceiving  the  whole  houfe  in  a  conílernation,  I 
ventured  out,  not  caring  whether  I  was  feen  or  not ; 
and  with  a  determined  refolution,  if  feen,  to  acl  fo 
defperate  a  part,  that  all  the  world  ihould  have  known 
the  juft  indignation  of  my  bread,  by  the  chailifement 
cf  the  falfe  Don  Fernando,  and  of  the  fickle,  though 
fwooning,  traitrefs.  But  my  fate,  which  has  doubt- 
lefs  referved  me  for  greater  evils,  if  greater  can  pof- 
fibly  be,  ordained,  that,  at  that  juncture,  I  had  the 
ufe  of  my  underitanding,  which  has  fince  failed  me ; 
and  fo,  without  thinking  to  take  revenge  on  my 
greateft  enemies  (which  might  very  eafily  have  been 
done,  when  they  thought  fo  little  of  me)  I  refolved 
to  take  it  on  myfelf,  and  to  execute  on  my  own  per- 
fon  that  puniihment,  which  they  deferved  ;  and  per- 
haps with  greater  rigour  than  I  ihould  have  done  on 
them,  even  in  taking  away  their  lives  :  for  a  fudden 
death  foon  puts  one  out  of  pain  ;  but  that  which  is 
prolonged  by  tortures,  is  always  killing,  without  put- 
ting  an  end  to  life.  In  a  word,  I  got  out  of  the  houfe, 
and  went  to  the  place  where  I  had  left  the  mule :  I  got 
itfaddled,  and,  without  taking  any  leave,  Í  mounted 
and  rode  out  of  the  town,  not  daring,  like  another 
Lot,  to  look  behind  me;  and,  when  I  found  myfelf 
in  the  field  alone,  and  covered  by  the  darknefs  of  the 

night*, 
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»3ght,  and  the  iilence  thereof  inviting  me  to  complain 
without  regard  or  fear  of  being  heard  or  known,  I 
gave  a  loofe  to  my  voice,  and  untied  my  tongue,  in 
a  thoufand  exclamations  on  Lucinda  and  Don  Fer- 
nando, as  if  that  had  been  fatisfaction  for  the  wrong 
they  had  done  me.  I  called  her  cruel,  falfe,  and  un- 
grateful ;  but  above  all  covetous,  fince  the  wealth  of 
my  enemy  had  ihut  the  eyes  of  her  affection,  and  with- 
drawn it  from  me,  to  engage  it  to  another,  to  whom 
fortune  had  ihewn  herfelf  more  bountiful  and  liberal. 
But,  in  the  height  of  thefe  curfes  and  reproaches,  I 
excufed  her,  faying,  it  was  no  wonder,  that  a  maiden, 
kept  up  clofe  in  her  father's  houfe,  and  always  ac- 
cuftomed  to  obey  her  parents,  ihould  comply  with 
their  inclination,  efpecially  iince  they  gave  her  for  a 
huiband  fo  confiderabie,  fo  rich,  and  fo  accompliihed 
a  cavalier  ;  and  that  to  have  refufed  him,  would  have 
made  people  think  me  had  no  judgment  or  that  her 
affections  were  engaged  elfewhere  ;  either  of  which 
would  have  redounded  to  the  prejudice  of  her  honour 
and  good  name.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  fuppoiing 
ihe  had  owned  her  engagement  to  me,  it  would  have 
appeared,  that  (he  had  not  made  fo  ill  a  choice,  but 
ihe  might  have  been  excufed,  iince,  before  Don  Fer- 
nando offered  himfelf,  they  themfelves  could  not, 
confidently  with  reafon,  have  defired  a  better  match, 
for  their  daughter  :  and  how  eafily  might  ihe,  before 
ihe  came  to  the  laft  extremity  of  giving  her  hand, 
have  faid,  that  I  had  already  given  her  mine  :  for  I 
would  have  appeared,  and  have  confirmed  whatever 
ihe  had  invented  on  this  occaiion.  In  fine,  I  con- 
cluded, that  little  love,  little  judgment,  much  am- 
bition, and  defire  of  greatnefs,  had  made  her  forget 
thofe  words,  by  which  ihe  had  deluded,  kept  up,  and 
nouriihed  my  firm  hopes,  and  honeft  defires. 

With  thefe  foliloquies,  and  with  this  difquietude, 
I  journeyed  on  the  reft  of  the  night,  and,  at  day- 
break, 
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break,  arrived  at  an  opening  into  thefe  mountainous 
parts,  through  which  I  went  on  three  days  more,  with* 
out  any  road  or  path,  until  at  laft  I  came  to  a  certain 
meadow,  that  lies  fomewhere  hereabouts;  and  there 
I  enquired  of  fome  ihepherds,  which  was  the  moil 
folitary  part  of  thefe  craggy  rocks.  They  direded 
me  towards  this  place.  I  prefently  came  hither,  with 
defign  to  end  my  life  here;  and,  at  the  entering 
among  thefe  brakes,  my  mule  fell  down  dead  through 
wearinefs  and  hunger,  or,  as  I  rather  believe,  to  be 
rid  of  fo  ufelefs  a  burden.  Thus  I  was  left  on  foot, 
quite  fpent  and  familhed,  without  having  or  deiiring 
any  relief.  In  this  manner  I  continued,  I  know  not 
how  long,  extended  on  the  ground  at  length  I  got 
up,  fomewhat  refreihed,  and  found  near  me  fome 
goatherds,  who  muft  needs  be  the  perfons  that  re- 
lieved my  neceffity  :  for  they  told  me  in  what  con- 
dition 'they  found  me,  and  that  I  faid  fo  many  fenfe- 
lefs  and  extravagant  things,  that  they  wanted  no  far- 
ther proof  of  my  having  loll  my  underilanding;  and 
I  am  fenfible  I  have  not  been  perfectly  right  ever  fince, 
but  fo  mattered  and  crazy,  that  I  commit  a  thoufand 
extravagancies,  tearing  my  garments,  howling  aloud 
through  thefe  folitudes,  curling  my  fortune,  and  in 
vain  repeating  the  beloved  name  of  my  enemy,  with- 
out any  other  defign-  or  intent,  at  the  time,  than  to 
end  my  life  with  outcries  and  exclamations.  And 
when  I  come  to  myfelf,  I  find  I  am  fo  weary,  and  fo 
fore,  that  I  can  hardly  ftir.  My  ufual  abode  is  in  the 
hollow  of  a  cork-tree,  large  enough  to  be  an  habita- 
tion for  this  miferable  carcafe.  The  goatherds,  who 
feed  their  cattle  hereabouts,  provide  me  fullenance 
out  of  charity,  laying  victuals  on  the  rocks,  and  in 
places  where  they  think  I  may  chance  to  pafs  and 
find  it :  and  though,  at  fuch  times,  I  happen  to  be 
out  of  my  fenfes,  natural  neceifity  makes  me  know 
my  nourifhment,  and  awakes  in  me  an  appetite  to  de- 
fire 
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fire  it,  and  will  to  take  it.  At  other  times,  as 
they  tell  me  when  they  meet  me  in  my  fenfes,  I  come 
into  the  road,  and,  though  the  ihepherds,  who  are 
bringing  food  from  the  village  to  their  huts,  willingly 
offer  me  a  part  of  it,  I  rather  choofe  to  take  it  from 
them  by  force.  Thus  I  pafs  my  fad  and  miferable 
life,  waiting  until  it  ihall  pleafe  heaven  to  bring  it 
to  a  final  period,  or,  by  fixing  the  thoughts  of  that 
day  in  my  mind,  to  erafe  out  of  it  all  memory  of  the 
beauty  and  treachery  of  Lucinda,  and  the  wrongs 
done  me  by  Don  Fernando :  for  if  it  vouchfafes  me  this 
mercy  before  I  die,  my  thoughts  will  take  a  more 
rational  turn  ;  if  not,  it  remains  only  to  befeech 
God  to  have  mercy  on  my  foul  ;  for  I  feel  no  ability 
nor  itrength  in  myfelf  to  raife  my  body  out  of  this 
ilrait,  into  which  I  have  voluntarily  brought  it. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  bitter  ilory  of  my  misfor- 
tune :  tell  me  now,  could  it  be  borne  with  lefs  con- 
cern  than  what  you  have  perceived  in  me  ?  And, 
pray,  give  yourfelves  no  trouble  to  perfuade  oradvife 
me  to  follow  what  you  may  think  reasonable  and  proper 
for  my  cure  :  for  it  will  do  me  juft  as  much  good,  as 
a  medicine  prescribed  by  a  ikilful  phyfician  will  do  a 
fick  man,  who  refufes  to  take  it.  I  will  have  no 
health  without  Lucinda  :  and,  fince  fhe  was  pleafed 
to  give  herfelf  to  another,  when  ihe  was,  or  ought  to 
have  been,  mine,  let  me  have  the  pleafure  of  in- 
dulging myfelf  in  unhappinefs,  fince  I  might  have 
been  happy  if  I  had  pleafed.  She  by  her  mutability, 
would  have  me  irretrievably  undone  :  I,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  deftroy  myfelf,  would  fatisfy  her  will  :  and  I 
jliall  (land  as  an  example  to  pofterity  of  having  been 
the  only  unfortunate  perfon,  whom  the  impoifibility  of 
receiving  confolation  could  not  comfort,  but  plunged 
in  ftili  greater  afflictions  and  misfortunes ;  fori  verily 
believe  they  will  not  have  an  end  even  in  death 
itfelf. 

Here 
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Here  Cárdenlo  ended  his  long  difcourfe,  and  his 
flory,  no  lefs  full  of  misfortunes  than  of  love ;  and, 
juft  as  the  prieft  was  preparing  to  fay  fomething  to 
him,  by  way  of  confolation,  he  was  prevented  by  a 
voice,  which,  in  mournful  accents,  faid,  what  will 
be  related  in  the  fourth  book  of  this  hiilory  :  for,  at 
this  point,  the  wife  and  judicious  hiftorian  Cid  Ha* 
met  Benengeli  put  an  end  to  the  third. 


The  End  of  the  First  Volume* 
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